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REPORT 



To 6is Excellency the Governor^ and the Honorable the General 
Assembly : 

Gentlemen: — It becomes my duty to present to you the 
Twentieth Annual Report on the state and condition of the 
schools, and of education, in Rhode Island, with plans and 
suggestions for their improvement. 

It is gratifying to learn, by the accompanying tables, 
that while the war has imposed enormous burdens, in the 
form of taxation, upon the citizens of our State, they have 
not allowed the annual appropriations for public schools to 
be diminished. They are increased over previous years ; 
showing that this state thoroughly understands her best 
interests, and intends to see that they are secured. While 
she is sending thousands of her young men, and millions of 
her treasure, to the field of battle, she is making liberal 
provisions for her children and youth at home, that they 
may be better prepared to enjoy and preserve the great 
blessings of Union and Liberty and Peace ; to secure which 
she now suffers and bleeds. 

The unusual prosperity at the North, attendant upon the 
rebellion, and the scarcity of labor, have tempted the chil- 
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dren from our schools. It will be seen by reference to the 
tables, that the whole number present, as well as the aver- 
age attendance, at both the summer and winter schools^ 
has been considerably diminished. This decrease was very 
much greater with the boys than with the girls — the 
numberof the former in the summer schools being 1,018, 
while the number of the latter was only 328. It was 
something so in the winter schools — the boys falling behind 
1290, the girls 911. It will be seen, moreover, that nearly 
half of the decrease comes from the schools in the city of 
Providence. . 

I may here observe, that while the amount appropriated 
by the towns for school purposes is in excess of previous 
years, yet the diminution of registry taxes, and the small 
unexpended balances, reduce the whole sum available for 
educational purposes, a little below that of last year. This 
is accidental. 

It will also be observed, that the amount expended on 
school houses for the last year, is less than lor the year 
previous. This is as might have been expected, and by 
no means indicates any want of interest in our educational 
appliances. Several districts have it in contemplation, to 
erect school houses, and at a cost which would carry the 
amount for these purposes much beyond that of previous 
years; but the enormous increase in the cost of .construc- 
tion has postponed action for the present. East Providence^ 
our adopted sister, is the banner town for good school 
houses, and she added one or two to her number during the 
past year ; and this, also, vriihmU an appeal! 

There were five more teachers employed in our public 
schools last year, than the year previous. The increased 
remuneration in most other departments of labor, except 
that of teaching, has diminished the number of male teach- 
ers. Of these, as compared with last year, there were 34 
less ; while of females, there were 39 more. 
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As usual, the appropriation of $15,000 was apportioned 
equally among the districts, each district receiving $37.50 ; 
while the appropriation of $35,000 was divided among the 
several towns in proportion to the number of children 
therein, according to the last census, undfer the age of 
fifleen years. 

The following table shows the number of school districts 
in Rhode Island, the division of the annual appropriation 
by the State, of $50,000, among the several towns, the time 
at which it is paid, and the number of children in the state, 
at the last census, under fifteen years of age : 
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KAHXS Of TOWNS. 



BarringtOQ 

Bristol 

Barrillville 

Charle^town 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich 

East Providence 

Exeter 

Foster 

Oloccster 

Ilopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnstrin 

l^ittle Compton 

Middletown 

Newport 

New Sbnrebam 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Pawtucket 

Richmond 

Scituate 

South Kingstown 

Smithfield 

Tiverton 

Warwick 

Warren ^ 

Westerly 

West Greenwich 

Totals 



I 

e 
o 



3 
5 

16 
7 

18 

11 

20 

5 

8 

13 

19 

15 

12 

2 

15 

10 

5 

6 

5 

14 

10 

7 

23 

5 

13 
19 
21 
36 
12 
15 
5 
13 
12 



n 



I 



P* *^ Si 



112 50 
187 50 
600 00 
262 50 
675 00 
412 50 
750 00 
187 50 
300 00| 
487 50 
712 50 
562 50 
450 00 
75 00 
562 50 
375 00 
187 50 
225 00 
187 50 
525 00 
375 00 
262 50 
862 50 

. 187 50 
487 60 
712 50 
787 50 

1,350 00 
450 00 
562 50 
187 50 
487 50 
450 00 



Igi 

^ • « 



162 90 
949 71 
859 97 
194 86 
772 68 

1.708 87 

1,667 06 
510 20 
398 94 
378 04 
395 87 
466 56 
587 04 
70 08 
676 17 
240 35 
209 61 

1,914 79 
330 09 
621 46 

2,487 08 
372 51 

9,649 56 
866 11 
437 05 
845 21 
988 44 

2,572 52 
418 00 

1,779 56 
486 84 
721 66 
257 56 



1° 
I 



275 
1,137 
1,459 

457 
1.447 
2,121 
2.417 

697 

698 

865 
1,108 
1,029 
1,037 

145 
1,238 

615 

397 
2,139 

517 
1,146 
2,862 

635 

10,512 

1,053 

924 
1,557 
1,775 
3,922 

868 
2,342 

674 
1,209 

707 



40 
21 
97 
36 
68 
37 
06 
70 
94 
54 
37 
06 
04 
08 
67 
35 
11 
79 
59 
46 
08 
01 
06 
61 
65 
71 
94 
52 
00 
06 
34 
16 
56 
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265 

1,545 

1,399 

317 

1,257 

2.780 

2,712 

830 

649 

615 

644 

769 

955 

114 

1.100 

391 

341 

3,115 

537 

1,011 

4,046 

606 

15,698 

1,409 

711 

1,375 

1,608 

4,185 

680 

2,895 

792 

1,174 

419 



400" 15.000 00 34,997 35 49.997 35 56,934 
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The following table shows the average cost of educating 
each scholar in the city of Providence, in the,five counties, 
and the average in the whole State, for the past year : 

No. of SeholMS. Cott per Scholar. 

Providence 6,766 J9 61 

Providence County 14,367 7 02 

Newport " 1,918 12 63 

Washington ** '. 2,176 5 32 

Kent " 1.618 5 08 

Bristol " 1,019 9 90 

Average in the State $7 89 
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7%e foUowing tables show tJm number of teachers of both sexes, the number 
of boys and girls registered^ and the average attendance of the scune^ in the 
Public Schools of this Slate, for the school-gear ending April 30/A, 1864. 



SUMMER RXTURNS. 



Naibs ov Towns. 



PftOTtSBNOI OOUSTT. 

ProTideoce 

Korth Prorldmioe 

Cntoston 

Johnstoo 

Scituiito 

Foster 

OlocMtor .• 

BarrillTUle 

Smithfield 

OnmberlaDd . . ' 

EmI Proridenoe 

PAWtueket 



I 



I 



Totals 



in 
7 
2 
1 
8 



! 

1 

I 



86 



A O 



148 
29 
29 
11 
13 
17 
14 
19 
40 
21 
11 
10 



8,580 
1,106 
767 
281 
270 
129 
204 
897 
1,158 
683 

279 



859 8,6661 





• 

o 




K 




• 


A 


•s 


o 


g 


4,006 


7,688 


l,l>08 


2.116 


715 


1,482 


229 


460 


826 


598 


227 


856 


214 


418 


482 


829 


1,297 


2.455 


635 


1,068 




a52 


280 


659 


i 9.278 


18,281 



s 

H 



6.766 

1.4721 

1,007 

816 

876 

2241 

279i 

68(»l 

1,6211 

7591 

281' 

417 

14,088' 



WINTER RETURNS. 
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• 






5 


O 






ja 


43 
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i 






H 


H 






i 


• 

i 


« 


i 


s 


148 


O 


10 


8,680 


4.006 


1 


29 


l,i»47 


887 


2 


29 


787 


716 


8 


12 


817 


278 


8 


18 


40 


850 


11 


6 


240 


248 


9 


7 


252 


172 


2 


17 


475 


896 


18 


88 


1,151 


l,ti67 


8 


18 


589 


464 


1 


10 






2 


12 
829 


804 


82 


76 


9.122 


8,864l 






1,984 
1,482 

680 
7fi0 
488 

424 

873 

2.2' -S, 
1,043! 

887i 
606 






6.7S6 

1.876 

1.0K7 

412 

53S 

82S 

806 

824 

1,473 

62 

278 

465 



18,373 14,867 



MKWPOKT COUSITT. 

JmmestowD 

New Shorehun 

Mowport 

Middletown 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 

Little Oompton 



Totals 



» 


2 


28 


86 


64 


1 

87: 


2 




84 


16 


60 


1 


4 


218 


188 


881 


290 


4 


1 


280 


166 


886 


5 28 


490 


64<) 


1,080 


839 


5 


28 


49» 


640 


1,03 


4 


69 


64 


133 


50 


3 


81 


44 


125 


2 7 


142 


162 


804 


173 


4 4 


181 


107 


288 




11 


161 


229 


diSO 


252 


2 


11 


228 


an 


429 


2 

10 


8 
64 


94 


180 


224 


161, 


6 


4 


165 


116 


271' 


1,197 


1.829 


2,516 


1.792; 


26' 48 


1,899 


1,179 


2,678 



294 

839 

6d 

312 

293 
196 



XS5T OODKTT. 

Warwick 

Corentry 

West Oreeowich. . . . . 
Bast Greenwich. . , . 



Totals 



8 


12 


723 


721 


1,444 


2 


9 


2<U 


2iH) 


m 




3 


27 


53 


8«» 


1 


31 


148 


184 


277 


i 11 


1,94 


1,108 


2.208 



935 

255 

40 

162 



1ft 
9 
6 
3 



1.882; 80 



1 


646 


665 


4 


278 


224 


4 


170 


144 


6 
23 


214 


164 


1.808 


1.087' 



1.201 

487i 
314 



841 

197 



3781 255 



WASHmOTON COUHTT. 

Exeter 

Uopkinton 

Westerly 

Charlestown 

South Kiugstown 

North Kingstown 

Richmond 



Totals. 





111 

61 

18! 

8 

9! 



9 61> 



107 


185 


242 


222 


246 


468 


90 


81 


171 


64 


69 


128. 


260 


809 


659 


49 


68 


112 


68 


118 


201 


8,'>5 


1,021 


1,876 



144,1 

d)2:' 

112! 

82 
404: 

78 
136, 



1,268 



10 


8 


202 


le'^ 


362 


23& 


6 


7 


268 


198 


461 


m 


9 


6 


361 


242 


808 


826 


8 


7 


99 


98 


192 


129 


10 


18 


898 


808 


701 


608 


10 


7 


898 


268 


661 


466 


9 


6 

48 


m 


181 


291 


198 


67 


1,866 


1,885 


8,261 


2,176 



BftlSTOI. GOCMTT. 

Banington . . , , t ........... 


1 
8 

4 


8 

9 
13 

25 


65 
177 
825 


76 
190 
864 


140 
867 
688 


97; 
266 
607' 

1 

970! 


8 
4 

7 


8 

6 

12 

21 


91 
211 
860 


68 
188 
837 


144 

894 
697 


114 


Warren 


260 


Bristol 


685 






Totals 


667 


829 


1,196 


682 


678 


1,286 


1,19 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence County. 
Newport County.. . . 

Kent County 

Washington County 
Bristol County. ... . 

Totals 



88 


859 


8.666 


9 273 


18.281 


18.068 


76 


829 


9.122 


8.864 


18.878 


10 


64 


1.197 


1.829 


2,616 


1,792| 


26 


48 


1.889 


1,179 


2.678 


11 


31 


1.094 


1,106 


2.2' 2 


1.382 


8'» 


23 


1.8 3 


1,087 


2,89-* 


9 


61 


855 


1,021 


1.876 


V258 


67 


48 


1,866 


1,885 


8.261 


4 
70 


25 

640 


687 


629 


1,196 


97...; 


( 


21 


662 


678 


1.285 


12.869 


18,860 26,071 


19.486! 


196 


469 


14,852 


18,088 27.827 



14.857 
1,918 
1.618 
2,176 
1,019 



21,098 
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The following table shows the number of towns, school 
districts, the number of children under fifteen years of age, 
the amount of school moneys appropriated, expended, &c., 
&c., in the State : 

Number of towns in Rhode Island 33 

•* Providence County 12 

** Newport County 7 

** Washington County 7 

" Kent County 4 

** Bristol County 8 

Children under 15 years of age in Rhode Island 56,034 

•• Providence County 36,756 

•* Newport County 5,784 

" Washington County 6,391 

" Kent County 5,401 

" Bristol County 2,602 

Number of School Districts in the State . 400 

" " Schoob in the State 512 

" " Teachers 665 

•• " Male Teachers 196 

** •* Female Teachers 469 

" " Scholars in Summer Schools 26,071 

" " " ** •• last year 27,075 

Decrease 1,004 

Average attendance 19,485 

last year 21,188 

Decrease / 1,708 

Number of Scholars in Winter Schools ., 27.827 

" " •* *• " last year 29,641 

Decrease 1,814 

Average attendance .21,098 

•• , last year . . . : 23,256 

Decrease 2.158 

Amount of Permanent School Fund $397,803 00 



4( ti (( 
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appropriated annually by the State $50,000 00 

last year by towns 101,518 08 

from registry taxes 10,389 41 

ratebills 8,295 74 

Balance from last year 2,927 64 

$168,080 77 
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I 

Decrease from last year 3,617 23 

Amount expended on School Houses 9,703 57 

Decrease from last year 11 ,883 43 

Annual appropriation for Normal School 2,500 00 

'* R. I. Schoolmaster 300 00 

The following table shows what sums were appropriated 
by the General Assembly last year, for the support of the 
Indian school, and reformatory and benevolent institutions : 

Indian School .in Charlestown $1 50 00 

Reform School, Providehce 12,000 00 

Butler Hospital for insane, deaf, dumh, blind and idiotic, insane 

poor 14.000 00 

Total $26,150 00 



The religious and heroic band that sailed through the 
wintry seas of 1620, and found a haven among the cold 
gray rocks of Plymouth, sought not for themselves a home 
of comforts, but, for the generations which should follow 
them, 

" Freedom to worship God." 

They comprehended the sacrifice, and were not disappointed 
Not one of them desired to recommit the trust which he 
had received. 

" They shook the deptlis of the desert's gloom 
With their hymns ef lofly cheer. 
Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the Anthem of the Free." 

The vigorous manhood of the Revolution, nerved by a 
love of truth, of justice, of freedom, by an indissoluble 
adhesion to the adamantine, eternal principles of righteous- 
ness, struck heavy blows at tyranny, that we might live a 
nation of freemen ; and the patriot soldier of this hour, is 
giving his life to his country, in order that those who shall 
come after him may not feel the curse of successful treason, 
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and the still greater curse of that social system upon which 
it lives. And so of all great and noble enterprises ; they 
have had their consummation, not in the day of their 
origin, but during the march of the coming years. 

Our system of common schools is one of these enter- 
prises, and, if rightly considered, one of unsurpassable gran- 
deur and efficiency ; converting the childhood of yesterday 
into the state of a generation hence. Its gates are open 
to the rich and the poor alike, and it pours out its bounties 
to all the children of the land. It receives the evil to 
make them good, and the good to make them better. We 
can never over-estimate what we owe to our early, fathers, 
for founding this system, in the midst of untold trials and 
the most grievous discouragements. They persevered be- 
cause they saw our salvation in its success, and our peril in 
its failure. Amidst the burdens and anxieties of daily labors, 
and nightly watchings, when our hill-sides were forests, 
and our beautiful vales unreclaimed wastes, they reserved 
enough of their time and their means to secure for free 
schools a watchful oversight and a generous support. We 
owe the most of what we are, as a State and a nation, to 
the early and continued fosterings of this single institution. 
It has saved us from the blunders of ignorance, and the 
perils of vice. It has converted barrenness into fruitfulness, 
and penury into a profusion of comforts and luxuries. It 
has given dignity, as well as skill, to labor. It has furnished 
the mechanic witR a cunning hand, and a thoughtful brain. 
It has given the artisan a discerning eye, and exquisite 
taste. It has taught the husbandman how to quadruple 
his harvest, and how profitably to secure fine fleeces and 
fat kine ; while at the same time it has made him the intel- 
ligent conservator of those great fundamental principles 
upon which all our free institutions rest It has not only 
secured these accumulated and accumulating blessings, but 
it has delivered us from innumerable troubles and perils. 
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It has kept us from that intellectual darkness whose light is 
gloom, from that moral degradation which revels in vice 
and crime, and from that physical wretchedness which has 
neither the knowledge nor the courage to deliver itself 
from misery, and the most abject want. 

It is our system of free schools which has given value to 
our estates, filled our granaries, and crowded our bams. It 
is the intelligence flowing out from these schools which 
ploughs our fields, bores our mines, turns our water-wheels, 
poises our trip-hammers, plies our looms, throws our shuttles, 
moves and supplies our printing-presses,— converting a mul- 
titude of raw material into every conceivable form of use 
and beauty, and diffusing intelligence free and universal as 
the air. It has furnished the common people with a compe- 
tency which no other nation ever possessed. In every 
department of industry its presence and power are seen 
and felt. It has supplied the poor with abundant means 
for mental and moral improvement, securing to them a dig- 
nity and a culture never before known. 

Reflecting upon this, we are filled with gratitude to Him 
who put it so early into the hearts of our Pilgrim Fathers 
to establish a system of free schools, which should secure 
to all posterity, in unbroken succession, the means for 
obtaining knowledge, and securing and maintaining virtue. 
The difference between our condition now, and that which 
it would have been had they been indifferent to, or unmind- 
ful of, the great trust committed to them, is too wide to 
estimate. In doing what they did, our ancestors accom- 
plished more in their time than was ever before given to 
one generation to accomplish : and the result has imposed 
upon us an increasing obligation to continue the work so 
gloriously begun. What a sorrow it is, that this Puritan 
influence could not, from the first, have been felt over the 
vast breadth of our common country. What seas of blood 
would it have spared, what mountains of treasure would it 
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have saved ! What culture for neglect, what joy for tears, 
what relief for the heavy burdened, what liberty for those 
in chains ! Could this have been so, who can conceive of 
the contrast which this day of trial would show through the 
boundless prairies of the West, and over the fertile sayan- 
nahs of the South ? Why this was not permitted to be, 
remains among the deep mysteries of Providence which we 
may not solve now, but which we may fathom hereafter. 

If a republican form of government possesses, as we have 
been taught to believe it does, a superiority over every 
other form of government for the people ; if a general 
intelligence and a wholesome morality are necessary for its 
maintenance and stability, and if free schools are the human 
agency by which these are to be imparted and acquired, 
how carefully should we watch over, cherish and protect 
an agency so potent for good, not to us alone, but to 
Christendom. 

Free schools find an argument for their establishment 
and greater efficiency, not only in the vitality and strength 
which they impart to republican institutions, but in their 
efficiency as political economists. The better educated any 
people is the more constant and well-directed is its industry, 
and the greater the amount of its productiveness. Know- 
ledge ahd wealth are bound together as cause and effect. 
Other things being equal, the column which indicates the 
inventory of a state's wealth foots up the largest, where 
free school education stands at its head. Very few, I appre- 
hend, at all appreciate how much we of New England are 
indebted to this for our material wealth. Four-fifths of all 
the improvements in the manufacturing and mechanic arts 
are devised by those who have received nothing but a com- 
mon school education. A very large proportion of the 
patents issued from the Patent Office during the last thirty 
years have been granted to New England men, or to those 
who were New England boys, nurtured in her free schools, 
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where those habits of thought and industry, of truth and 
sobrietry were acquired, which afterwards developed and 
directed the mighty forces that were once shut up in those 
young brains ; and which are now astonishing the world 
by the vastness of their results. Free schools have taught 
us the great lesson, how the fiercest elements obey, and 
how ^* the most obdurate and intractable of nature's sub- 
stances bend and yield before the power of knowledge," 
and the energy and patience of a cultivated intellect. 

Moreover, free schools are not merely our wisest econ- 
omists, — they are our safest moralists. They check vice 
and crime, which are alike unscrupulous and rapacious. 
Improvident of what little may be called their own, they 
are constantly preying upon the gains of honest industry, 
converting the elements of material support into a profli- 
gate wasting, and the means of social elevation into sources 
of moral debasement In saying thus much, I know that 
I am repeating truths which have been better spoken a 
thousand times before ; and with a logic which could not 
be refuted, if it could be withstood. I am asserting claims 
that have been set forth with an eloquence which nothing 
but a most singular and unaccountable combination of 
stupidity could have resisted. 

In their agency for good I can compare our free^schools 
to nothing but the great elements in the economy of 
nature. They are universal benefactors. The atmosphere 
which envelopes us, is not ours exclusively. It was pre- 
pared for thousands before the flood, has furnished life to 
millions since, and will continue to be an exhaustless foun- 
tain of supply to endless ages that shall follow. Its motion 
gives birth to the winds, those great commercial giants 
which, unrequited, and not in obedience to any human 
power, have traversed the world and interchanged its pro- 
ducts from the beginning of commerce until now, and which 
will do the bidding of their Divine Author long after we 
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are dust The free air ! How boundles are its gifts ! Full 
eighty per cent, of what we are pleased to call the great 
staples of agriculture, find their substance, not in the 
ground out of which they spring, but in the air, into which 
they stretch, and upon which- they live. To call them aeri- 
cultural products would be more philosophical. Day and 
night it is supplying invisible, impalpable food to countless 
mouths which are open to receive it, without any prepara- 
tion, and too often without any solicitation from man. The 
same is true of the waters in their ceaseless flow from the 
sea to the mountains, and from the mountains back to the 
sea, furnishing sustenance and a medium of life to the vast 
ranges of vegetable and animal creation — opening a com- 
mon pathway for the interchangeable wealth of nations, 
pouring their weight incessantly upon the wheels of indus- 
try, and in the falling rain and dew, bearing' cups of joy, 
pure and sparkling, to every leaf of the forest, and every 
flower of the vale. 

So of light. From the time it first shot forth from 
the hand of its Creator, it has not ceased to fill the heavens 
with beauty, and to cover the earth with its mantle of 
brightness ; sparkling in the sapphire of the sky, arching 
itself under the summer cloud, laughing upon the waters, 
trembling upon the leaves, painting itself upon the flowers, 
and bathing the morning and evening in purple and gold. 
All animated and inanimated nature has felt the power of 
its life-giving, health-sustaining influence. Every inhabitant 
of the globe has rejoiced at its presence — the Esquimaux 
in his cabin of ice, the Indian who stands under its burning 
central belt, and the millions of those who enjoy every con- 
ceivable vicissitude of climate between the torrid and frigid 
extremes. 

But all these exhaustless stores of unpurchased blessings 
were not created for any one man, or for any generation of 
men. They have been poured down from the sky, and 
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spread over the earth freely, and their benignant influences 
have extended from age to age, in interminable succession. 
They are universal in their distribution, and perpetual in 
their continuance. They are designed, not for a continent, 
but for a world. They benefit, not a generation, but a 
race. 

As with these universal elements, so it is with our free 
schools. Their blessings are beyond the power of compu- 
tation, universal and continued, with this difference : while 
the former come to us without care and without solicita- 
tion, the latter must be established* and sustained by careful 
pains-taking and a generous outlay. And this brings me to 
a topic upon which I shall be pardoned for saying a word : 
I refer to 

THE OBLIGATION OF PROPERTY TO EDUCATION. 

While there are many towns in this state which make 
liberal appropriations for the support of their schools, there 
are others where such appropriations are made with a stint- 
ing hand. They seem to consider the support of public 
schools as a kind of nuisance, to be abated at the least pos- 
sible expense. The law very properly requires that '^ no 
town shall receive any portion of the State's appropriation, 
unless it shall raise, by tax, for the support of public 
schools, a sum equal to one-half of its proportion of the 
sum of thirty-five thousand dollars appropriated to such 
town from the State treasury ; " and when a town does otdj/ 
this, is it not an indication that it would do still less, were 
it not under a legal obligation to do this ? I urgently sub- 
mit it to the wisdom of your legislation, if the advancing 
interests of education do not require that something more 
than this should be done. Several of the States are fast 
outstripping us in their educational appointments, and 
unless we move betimes, we shall lose the race and the 
prize. Let us at least see to it, that we take no deps baci- 
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tvards and dowmvards. This unwise economy in some of the 
towns with regard to a liberal support of free schools, is still 
more tangibly manifested in cases of individuals. There 
are scores of men in our State who will listen attentively 
to all that may be said in favor of the importance of in- 
creased educational privileges for our children. They admit 
that education is well enough, yea, that it may be a matter 
of no inconsiderable importance, but they most decidedly 
prefer that those who happen to have the children, rather 
than those who happen to have the property, should pay 
for this education. " It is unlawful taxation, it is an inva- 
sion of illy right of property, to compel me to contribute 
what you are pleased to call my proportion to educate my 
neighbor's children," says one. It is nothing to him, he 
whispers to himself, if he does not proclaim it abroad, 
whether school keeps or not. His fields will be crowned 
with just as abundant harvests, his kine will be just as fat 
and sleek, the income from his spindles and looms will not 
be less by a farthing, his commerce will drive through 
the seas as, frequently and profitably, whether the chil- 
dren of his next-door neighbor are wise or foolish, honest 
or knaves. He is as unmindful of the blessings which flow 
to him from the school-house, as he is of those which come 
from Him whose mercies are over all his works. You may 
talk to him of his dependence and obligation ; he listeneth 
and then goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was. I have sometimes wished that 
such men's property could be removed ten thousand miles 
away from all school influence, and there remain isolated 
for a generation. It might be interesting then to learn 
their estimation of the advantages of a general education 
to property. Another affirms that he has educated his chil- 
dren, and he feels it a double tax to be compelled to edu- 
cate a second generation ; or, it may be, he has failed 
properly to educate his own child, and he deems it an in- 
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fringement of individual rights to be obliged to do for 
another what he failed to do for himself Still another is 
rich, and prefers to educate his son under peculiarly favora- 
ble and select influences ; and this he has a most unques- 
tioned right to do ; but this furnishes him with no excuse 
for withholding his means and his influence in elevating to 
the highest practicable point the character of those schools 
where the great mass of children must receive their educa- 
tion, if they are to receive any at all. All this class of 
individuals are disposed to confine their educational obliga- 
tions within very narrow limits. Their support of public 
instruction is not generous and hearty: it is apt to be 
niggardly and unwilling. A part of this indifference grows 
out of false ideas, not merely of the use, but of the r^At, or 
ownership of property. All men are, in a much more direct 
and complete sense than they are disposed to adnnit, or 
than they conceive, stetvardsj possessors m tnistj rather than 
in absohUe righL Their title to property is by no means 
so exclusive as they seem to think. Perhaps I shall be 
justified for dwelling a moment on this point. 

To any one who will reflect, it will appear that by far 
the larger portion of what we call property is not the im- 
mediate product of our own labor. Look upon the harvest 
which the husbandman calls his own ; how little of it comes 
from his labor. It is the fertilizing soil taken, it may be, 
hundreds of miles away from the limits which mark his 
own grounds ; it is the ceaseless flow of the stream, having 
its rise in the far-oflf hills ; it is the over-hanging cloud with 
its rain and snow ; it is the day with its flood of light ; it 
is the night with its mantle of dew ; it is the exhaustless 
storehouse of the air; — these are the agencies which fur- 
nish the primari/ and natural elements of his agricultural 
wealth. Then, as we have seen, there is the sea and its 
treasures, the rivers and their flow, the winds and their 
power, — doing their various services, not by the will of 
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man, and often not by any arrangement of his ; pouring a 
tide of wealth into the treasury which he, in his arrogance, 
calls his own, but which is only loaned to him by the Chief 
Husbandman of the universe. Besides, there is the know- 
ledge which lie uses, which only in a very restricted sense 
he may call his om%; acquainting him with the laws of 
vegetable life, with the secrets of fertilizing materials, and 
the most economical methods of procuring and applying 
them, with the principles and construction of various agri- 
cultural implements, and with the various improvements 
calculated to insure his success. Very little of all this is 
his by absolute rigM. All these exhaustless treasures, and 
multiplied helps were designed not for one man alone, or 
for a single community of men, but for the highest good of 
the race. Those who possess them, and the result of them, 
are the almoners, in trust, of Him who sendeth rain upon 
the evil and the good. They have, with ceitain modifica- 
tions, which it is not material here to specify, only a life 
lease of them. The stream of wealth passes down from 
generation to generation, by a kind of natural order of 
transfer and entail, and no generation has any such abso- 
lute and inalienable right to property as will justify the 
withholding such part of it as may be required to secure 
the common benefit of it to contemporaries and posterity. 

Horace Mann, in one of his educational papers, dwells 
eloquently and somewhat at length upon the idea of "trust- 
ed rights in property." I will quote, though not consecu- 
tively, a passage or two. "This great principle of natural 
law may be illustrated by reference to some of the unstable 
elements in regard to which the property of each individual 
is strongly qualified in relation to his contemporaries, even 
while he has the acknowledged right of possession. Take 
the stream of water. A stream as it descends from its 
8ource to its mouth is successively the * property' of all 
those through whose land it passes. My neighbor who lives 
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above me owned it yesterday, while it was passing through 
his lands, I own it to-day, while it is descending through 
mine, and the contiguous proprietor below will own it while 
it is flowing through his, as it passes onward to the next 
But the righta of the successive owners are not absolute and 
unqualified; they are limited by the rights of those who are 
entitled to subsequent possession and use. While a stream 
is passing through my lands, I may not corrupt it, so that 
it shall be offensi\fe or valueless to the adjoining proprietor 
below." I may not divert its course, or withhold its flow, 
so that it shall be in any manner of less value to him, than 
it would otherwise be. My use of it is restricted, and must 
in no way interfere with his lawful use of it, when it shall 
reach him. This illustration will serve to show that, while, 
in a certain sense, a man has an unqualified use of his 
property, in other and very important senses he is bound to 
regard the right and well-being of his neighbor. 

A similar illustration will be found in the case of the 
light, the air, the rain, the dew, and the multitudinous invis^ 
ible agencies of nature which constitute the indispensable 
elements of nearly all that which we call *^ property." 
* These great principles of natural law which define and 
limit the rights of neighbors and contemporaries are incor- 
porated into and constitute a part of the civil law of every 
civilized people; and they are obvious and simple illustror 
tions of the great prevailing laws by which individuals and 
generations hold their rights in the solid substance of the 
globe, and in the elements that move over its surface." 
All these rights we hold subject to modification growing 
out of preceding and succeeding generations. Our rights 
any man's right, in these is dcfeasable and limited, and not 
indefeasable and perpetual; and this, too, irrespective of 
the manner by which he may have come into possession. 
He is bound io use U so as not to impair the valae which it may be 
to bthersy ^ either by commission or omission." 
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The reflections heretofore hinted at show us how very 
small a portion of any man's wealth he can claim as the 
result of his individual, unaided labor. ^ He is only taking 
his turn in the use of a bounty bestowed in common, by the 
Giver of all^ upon his ancestors, himself, and his posterity ; 
a line of indefinite length of which he is but a point." 
Besides, the assumption that a man may do what he will 
with his own, might be well founded, were the man so 
isolated from every fellow-man that no act of his could by 
any possibility affect the interests or well-being of any other 
jnan. But precisely the reverse is true. He is bound by 
indissoluble ties to those who have gone before, and to those 
who are to come after him. He cannot isolate his individ- 
uality. He cannot disconnect himself from the thousand 
relationships which hold him to those around him. The 
avenue which leads back from him, has been filled with 
benefits by those who preceded him ; and he is obligated 
to transmit these with undiminished value to those who 
shall follow. A distinguished philosopher has said, ^^We 
may as well attempt to escape from our own personal iden- 
tity, as to shake off the three-fold relation which we bear to 
others ; the relation of an associate with our contempora- 
ries, of a beneficiary of our ancestors, and of a guardian to 
those who, in the sublime order of Providence, are to follow 
us. Out of these relations manifest duties are evolved. 
The society of which we necessarily constitute a part, must 
be preserved, and in order to preserve it, we must not look 
to what one individual or family needs, but to what the 
whole community needs ; not merely to what one genera- 
tion needs, but to the wants of a succession of generations." 

Each successive generation has claims, not only upon the 
affection and care, but upon the property of each succeed- 
ing one. Each child that is bom has a claim for food, for 
raiment, for shelter, for culture, upon the community where 
it first sees the light and breathes the air. He has as 
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inalienable a right to these as he has to open his eyes to 
the day, or to fill his lungs with the breath of the morning. 
His right or claim for nourishment, for raiment, for educar 
tion, is founded upon the three-fold sanction of natural, 
moral and civil law : and properly must secure the right or 
answer the claim. Every child born is entitled to so much 
of property, — not always, not generoMy in kind^- — as shall 
accomplish the most complete development of those powers 
and faculties which God has given him for the purpose of 
securing the greatest amount of happiness for himself and 
his fellow-creatures. No human enactments can invalidate 
the claim : no subterfuge of selfishness or sophistry can 
evade it. Every child has as absolute a right to an education 
as he has to his life : and every community is as much 
bound to provide the one as to protect the other. Yea, 
neglect in the one case is even more culpable than in the 
other, by so much as the soul, which we cannot kill, is of 
more value than the body, which we can destroy. It may 
be, it undoubtedly is, a fair question, how far this education 
shall be carried ; just as it may be a matter for considera- 
tion how sumptuously a child shall be fed, or how richly he 
shall be clothed. When food ceases to promote health and 
growth, or raiment ceases to be useful, it may properly be 
withheld. By the same rule we may properly suspend his 
.education when it ceases to be of any advantage to him. 
When a child knows so much that it is neither wise nor 
prudent for him to know any more, the obligation of pro- 
perty to educate him any further will cease, and not till 
then. I apprehend that it is sometimes limited to a point 
very much unthin this ! And yet this point would naturally 
vary under diflferent social and political organizations. In 
our own State and nation it could not safely be limited to 
any point less than that which should teach the child how 
best to perform individual, social, civil and moral duties 
which will inevitably devolve upon every enlightened citi- 
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zen of a Christian republic. To deny to a child sustenance 
and care, is to consign it to death. To deny it an education 
is to doom it to a degradation worse than death. The laws 
against infanticide secure it from the former — our educa- 
tional laws, with equally binding authority, rescue it from 
the latter. 

^AU moralists agree, nay, all moralists maintain, that a 
man is as responsible for his omissions as for his commis- 
sions, — that he is as guilty of the wrong which he could 
have prevented but did not, as that which his own hand 
had perpetrated. They, then, who knowingly withhold 
sustenance from a new-born child, and he dies, are guilty of 
infanticide; and by the same reasoning, they who refuse 
to enlighten the intellect of the rising generation are guilty 
of degrading the human race ! They who refuse to train 
up children in the way they should go, are training up 
incendiaries and madmen to destroy property and life, and 
to invade and pollute the sanctuaries of society !" "If the 
mind is as real and substantive a part of human exis- 
tence as the body, then mental attributes -during the period 
of childhood demand provision at least as imperatively as 
bodily appetites. The time when these respective obliga- 
tions attach, corresponds with the periods when the nature, 
whether physical or mental is needed. As the right of 
sustenance is of equal date with the birth, so the right to 
intellectual arid moral training begins at least as early as 
when children are ordinarily sent to schobl ; " and they by 
whom property is represented, are wofully blind to their 
best moral, social, and material interests, if they fail to 
supply the youth of the land liberally with the means for 
obtaining such an education as shall keep them from the 
squalid forms of poverty and destitution, from every grade 
of moral corruption, idleness, profanity, lying, theft, licen- 
tiousness and debauchery; from disregard of proper author- 
ity, from the madness of violence and misrule, from political 
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profligacy, and the seductive arts of unprincipled dema- 
gogues. Property should do this much as an act of self- 
preservation and security. 

Again, it should do it as a matter of just reciprocity and 
political economy. The educated head is the most fertile of 
invention and expedient. The educated hand is the most pro- 
ductive and skilful. Property owes a large part of its exis- 
tence to the knowledge which flows from the schools. Nearly 
all our labor-saving, wealth-accumulating machines were de- 
signed by men who never enjoyed anything more than a com- 
mon school education. The proper construction and applica- 
cation of our ploughs, seed-sowers and reapers, of our looms 
and shuttles, of our mechanical implements have nearly all 
of them come out of the school-house. The philosophical 
principles which guide and govern the modelling of our 
Dictators and Dunderbergs, and all the enginery both of 
peace and of war, had their elucidation on the slate of the 
village school-boy. Many and many of those things which 
distinguish us as a manufacturing, commercial and thriving 
people, had their origin in the mathematical problems, in 
the geometrical diagrams, and the algebraic formulaa taught 
in our free schools. A thousand perfected processes, now 
conducted by the ignorant and unlearned, have been 
thought out by those who have enjoyed the advantages of 
these institutions. Very many are not aware how much 
they owe, and how directly they owe it, to our public schools. 
" Whence came the arts and sciences, the discoveries, with- 
out which, and without a common right to which, the valua- 
tion of the property of a whole nation would scarcely .equal 
the inventory of a single man?" Whence came that appli- 
cation of knowledge which increases our. harvests, that 
application of power which throws so profitably our shut- 
tles, and plies so industriously our looms ? Whence came 
that mysterious reading of the stars, which makes the 
traversing of the oceans a possibility ; that wonderful ad- 
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justment of forces and balancing of powers which make a 
free republic a blessing and not a curse ? Whence came 
they but from those habits of thought^ of discipline, of 
patience, of perseverance, born and moulded in our free 
schools ? Not a yard of cloth could be printed without a 
knowledge of chemical combinations and affinities. Not a 
single turbine water-wheel can be builded that does not 
involve in its construction principles of the most abstruse 
mathematics: and yet the simple farmer-boy, holding at 
his plough, and whistling as he drives, is not more ignorant 
of the universal laws which govern vegetable growth, than 
are the great mass of men unmindful of the obligations 
which they owe to the skill, the patient thought, the perse- 
verance evolved in our free scools. The man of property, 
and without children, ^ no interest in schools!" It would 
be a just retribution if he could be brought sorrowfully to 
feel how mnch he owes them. 

Again, the protective, conservative power of the schools 
over property, furnishes another argument why property 
should contribute to their support. In them there is taught 
regard for the rights of others ; the principles of humanity 
and general benevolence ; public and private charity ; in- 
dustry and frugality ; honesty and punctuality ; " sincerity, 
good humor, social affection, and generous sentiments;" 
love of truth, of justice, and -all the virtues which make 
society desirable and property safe. A few months since 
the emporium of these United States was made to feel the 
calamity of the absence of some of these restraining forces; 
more powerful than bayonets in holding in check the bad 
passions of ignorant men. We can never rightly estimate 
the potent conservative influence which is continually flow- 
ing forth from our schools, and which hovers like a guardian 
angel over our peaceful firesides, and around our unbolted 
doors. It is as gentle and unobtrusive as the light of the 
moon ; and yet is as efficient as the artillery of the skies. 
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When we fold ourselves to slumber, like a well-organized 
police, it watches over us : when we go out to the field, 
the shop, and the counting-house, it follows, like a faithful 
sentry, to keep us from harm. How different would have 
been our condition to-day, had not arrangements for secur- 
ing this beautiful yet efficient system of protection been 
early established by our Puritan fathers. The difference 
in the condition of the loyal and disloyal States at this hour 
tells us something of this. The constitution of the good 
old ^Puritanical'' State of Massachusetts declares (among 
other things) that "the encouragement of arts and sciences 
and all good Uaming^ tends to the honor of God, the advan- 
tage of the Christian religion, and the great good of this 
and the other United States of America." On the other 
hand, Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, in his annual mes- 
sage for 1844, said : ^ The free school system has failed. Its 
failure is owing to the fact that it does not suit our people, 
ovr government, and our institutions. The paupers, for whose 
children it is intended, need them at home to work"! 
Which of these two declarations has the history of the last 
four years proved true ; or, to state it more emphatically, 
which has it proved false ? Massachusetts with South Caro- 
lina — compare them if you can! Whence comes the con- 
trast? Massachusetts hves free schools — South Carolina 
hates them! Massachusetts — that grand old pioneer of 
Christian democracy! Look at her as she stands to-day, 
with her foot upon Plymouth Rock, and her hand upon the 
summit of her Blue Hills; "with cunning in her ten fingers, 
and the strength of Hercules in her right arm;" with the 
light of a christianized intellect upon her brow, and the ada- 
mantine spirit of old Miles Standish, Elder Brewster, and 
Samuel Adams filling her soul ! On her side are the school- 
house, the church, divine justice, universal liberty, human 
progress, economic laws, and the triumphant energies of a 
people intelligent and free ! Against her are " the powers 
pf Hell " — but they shaU not. prevail! 
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By reports which have reached this office during the past 
two years, from several of the Southern States, it is slatidu 
caUif proved that wherever "free common schools" have been 
established upon the broadest and most liberal basis, and 
have been heartily sustained, there has been found the most 
"^cordial, immovable, self-sacrificing attachment to the Union," 
and that it is only where the mighty, life-giving, health-pre- 
serving, moral, conservative influence oifree schools has been 
igmred and despisedy that malignant traitors, inflated with 
pride, and impelled by mad ambition, have duped the masses 
of the ignorant, introduced the corrupting vice of disregard 
for constituted authority, and infused the damning virus of 
treason throughout the whole body politic. The unholy 
war which now rages has taught a nation the value of free 
schools — not indeed by the eloquence of truth, but by the 
roar of artillery ; not by '^ glittering generalities," but by 
the stem logic of events. It assures us also, by signs which 
can not be misinterpreted, that if we desire to preserve and 
to transmit unimpaired those other things which we call 
free^ we must continue to establish and maintain our schools 
in stUl greater numbers and efficiency. 



THE RELATION OF THE HOME TO THE SCHOOL. 

While it is justly claimed that there has been a very 
great improvement in the condition of our schools, as com- 
pared with what it was fifty years ago ; yet when we 
remember how much has been written and spoken and 
done to accomplish this change — the vast amount of earnest 
thought, of zeal, of enthusiasm, of patient labor expended, — 
it must be confessed that the result is by no means com- 
mensurate with the efibrt made to obtain it The engine 
has worked sluggishly, laboriously, with side motion and 
friction ; but with very much less progress than the power 
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which was applied promised. What has been the retarding 
force ? What is the chief obstacle which has kept back the 
car of educational progress, until those who have had the 
train in charge have, at times, almost lost hope of bringing 
it to the terminus of a broad, well-hiid, thorough, universal 
education ? The opposing power is undoubtedly complex. 
The obstacle is many-sided. But the one persistent hin- 
drance, the ever-obtruding obstruction, is the fact that 
parents do not rightly comprehend the obligation which 
rests upon them primarily to secure for their children the 
best possible education — that it is an obligation imposed 
upon them not by the child, nor by man, but by Him who 
first set men in families. Parents do not cchoperate with the teacher 
as they ought in the education of their chddren. By this it is 
not here meant that they do not furnish a commodious 
school-house, constructed after the most approved model, 
located in the most advantageous' spot, supplied and sur- 
rounded with whatever will make it the most convenient 
and attractive; that a teacher thoroughly qualified and lib- 
erally compensated is not provided — that text-books of the 
most popular issue are not furnished, nor that the school 
is not visited, and the teacher is not sustained in his methods 
and effort of teaching and disciplining. None of these very 
common, and too often very just, charges are made. The 
delinquency lies back of all this. It is antecedent, broader, 
deeper, more vital. This neglect of co-labor is not in the 
school-house, but at the fire-side. It grows partly out of a 
natural disposition to evade justly imposed obligation, and 
partly out of a very prevalent error concerning the essen- 
tials of a good education. Most men, if asked what they 
intend by the phrase, a good education for a boy or girl, 
would reply, a thorough knowledge of those branches usual- 
ly taught in our public schools. A very little observation 
and reflection will show that this is not necessarily true. 
The answer of the Greek philosopher, Aristippus, was much 
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Dearer the truth — that youth should be taught ^ those 
things they will need most to use when they become men." 
It is not the boy who has during his school days acquired the 
greatest amount of knowledge, who is the most thoroughly 
educated ; but it is he who, while he was acquiring this 
knowledge, has had secured to him, or rather, by the help 
of others, has secured for himself the most complete devel- 
opment and discipline of all his faculties and powers of mind 
and heart. Reading, writing, arithmetic and geography are 
well — they are important. But habits of patient thought, 
of careful observation, of critical discrimination, of judicious 
decision, are better, — they are indispensable. However 
much a boy may have acquired of the former, if he has not 
succeeded in laying a foundation for the upbuilding <if the 
latter, he is illy qualified for the duties and trials of life. 
He is poorly educated. It is precisely here that we err 
in our estimate of the value of the education of those who 
are designated &s ^self-made men." They are deficient, as 
we say, in academic culture ; but they are men of strong 
minds, and stronger wills ; thoroughly trained and skilled 
in the application of knowledge to useful purposes. They 
may be unable to translate Greek and Latin, but by an 
invincible determination, in the face of obstacles, and under 
difficulties, they have placed their understandings in contact 
with cultivated intellect, and have succeeded in establishing 
mental habits, which qualify them to be interpreters of 
men and nature. The particular process by which one be- 
comes a man, is of much less consequence than the fact that 
he » a man. Boys can not be taught too early that the 
most of every man's manhood is secured by the habits of 
his boyhood. Often the best part of a child's education is 
progressing when both he and his teacher are unconscious 
that he is doing anything in that direction. 

But how shall parents most successfully co-operate with 
the teacher to secure the educational advancement of the 
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child ? The very first thing to be attempted is to establidi 
in the mind of the child a reverence for rightful authority, 
and a habit of prompt and cheerful obedience. One of the 
earliest manifestations of every child is, that he is possessed 
of a will ; a power to choose or not to choose, to do or not 
to do, — ^a power more or less strong and impulsive in differ- 
ent individuals. Before entering upon any course of moral 
and intellectual training, for they are intimately associated, 
the parent must obtain the entire, unqualified, habitual sub- 
mission of the child to parental authority. This is the sine 
qua noH — the base of future safety and success. The parent 
should insist upon this submission, not for himself, but for 
the relation which he holds to the child. There is a natural 
tendency in most children to a spirit of insubordination, 
more or less flagrant We see an exhibition of it in all our 
families, in all our schools, and in all our communities — a 
prevailing disregard for constUuted authority. It is full of peril 
to our domestic, social and civil organizations. 

Very few parents seem to be aware what a wonderfully 
modifying influence it has upon the moral and intellectual 
character of a child, early and permanently to establish 
within him the idea of the propriety and necessity of 
yielding his will to the will of another. The boy is to obey 
his father not so much because he loves him, or because his 
choice harmonizes with parental discretion, as because he is 
under obtigaiion to obey ; and the father is under a like obli- 
gation to see that he is obeyed. This mutual obligation 
grows out of the abstract relation of authority to obedience. 
It is heaven-imposed, and cannot be disregarded with impu- 
nity. Let every soul be subject unto the higher power. 
For there is no power but of God ; the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whoever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. 

Parents are tempted to postpone the matter until it is 
too late. They are prone to imagine that during infancy, 
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and the tender years of childhoo'd, the will of the child is 
too feeble to be made a matter of very careful and faithful 
discipline : but by and by, when it becomes older, " it must 
be made to obey." This is a very common and sad mistake. 
If they would save themselves from trouble, and their chil- 
dren from peril, and avoid the risk of failure^ let them nip the 
very first budding of an insubordinate spirit. Spare no 
pains to establish early a halnt of cheerful, unquestioning^ 
prompt submission to parental authority. Of course, this 
authority should be exercised judiciously, and under an 
abiding sense of responsibility to the source of all authority. 
But this is the duty of the parent and not of the child. 
Never allow a child to question the command, or to disobey 
it with impunity. But the command may be wrong. True, 
but disobedience is not the way to correct it. By this, I 
do not mean that a child should not have a reason for his 
obedience. Children are reasoning, if not always reasona- 
ble, beings ; and that child is to be pitied who cannot find 
his motive for obedience in the manifest and constant regard 
of his parent for his highest good. 

Submission to authority is the initial point in all moral 
discipline ; and no teacher, worthy of the name, has failed 
to perceive how directly the moral and intellectual natures 
of children sympathize with Aich other, and react the one 
upon the other. Children, like men, delight in having their 
own way, in yielding to the impulse of their own wills ; not 
always, perhaps not generally, at first, because they are 
viciously inclined, or find pleasure in disobedience, as such. 
But the habit once established is fatal. The will becomes 
the master, and is then a tyrant. All power of self-control 
has departed. They are the easy victims of depraved 
appetites and vicious indulgencies, without strength of pur- 
pose or capacity for anything but evil — a dangerous ele- 
ment in a free republic. The history of the last few years 
dempnatrates that we have already an abundant supply of 
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it There is a false impression both with parents and chil- 
dren, that this process of disciplining the will is humblmg 
if not debasing to the child — that there is something of 
dignity and manliness in the free license of a strong impul- 
sive will. The vulgar boast, "you may win, but you cannot 
drive me," is proof of this, flaunted by the child and too 
often approved by the parent. It is taken as an evidence of 
strength. Precisely the reverse is true. It is an evidence 
of weakness — for rightly interpreted what does it declare? 
^ I am weak enough to be wheedled by your arts, but 1 
have not strength of purpose enough to subject my will to 
rightful authority." "I am feeble enough to allow my 
caprice to supplant my good sense ; but I am not strong 
enough to compel my convictions of right to wrestle with 
and overcome my stubborn impulses." 

Besides, in securing a habit of prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience, there is at the same time secured to the child, a 
habit of self-control, which will do more towards insuring a 
rapid moral and intellectual training than any other one 
thing. It is the item to be insisted on. How diflferent would 
be the condition of our schools to-day, had not parents so 
sadly failed of their duty in this regard. This duty is not 
always easy — it is not always pleasant There is no duty 
that is akoays so ; but it sh()uld be remembered, thai it istht 
very highest moral attainment^ when we come to do our duty because 
it IS mir duty. 

Another method by which parents may co-operate with 
the teacher is, by establishing in the child a consciousne&s 
of self-respect. Make him realize that every delinquency 
is injustice to himself — that whenever he violates authority 
he practices self-debasement — that his whole moral nature 
is insulted and outraged by every act of disobedience. Let 
him see at all proper times, and by all proper means, that 
obedience is not so much a favor yielded to the governor, 
as it is a positive good accomplished for the governed. For 
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besides commaTiding the respect of others, he thereby pos- 
sesses himself of a calm and steady self-control and the 
approval of his own conscience. Such a possession fore- 
arms him against temptation, insures virtue and intelli- 
gence, and the consequent blessings of individual and social 
order and happiness. It is the best promise and guarantee 
of such a manhood as our country so much needs in this 
dark hour of her history — broad-shouldered, symmetrical, 
self reliant, tenacious, genial, benevolent and wise. 

Moreover, children at home should b^ taught hhbits of 
industry, which they will be sure to take wUh them to school 
Diligence here invariably secures diligence there. Furnish 
them rcgularlff with something to do ; some light, agreeable 
employment, adapted so far as may be to their tastes and 
years : insisting, also, that whatever is attempted shall be 
done well Let the daughters assist in the various domestic 
duties, taking their turns so that such assistance shall not be- 
come irksome. Make them accomplished house-keepers in 
every department Let the boys be likewise employed out of 
doors. Do this not for the sake of the assistance, bvt for 
the childreris sake. Teach them the value o{ industrious habUs^ 
and the worthlessness of idle habits — that the first are to be 
practised as a virtue, and the last to be avoided as a vice. 
Do not keep them continually at work. Allow ample time 
for play, both in-doors and out, and when practicable join 
them in their sports. Do not confine them too closely, 
either at work or study. This would do violence to their 
natures, and prove an indiscreet restraint upon the buoyan- 
cy and joyousness of youth, and would certainly result in 
evil. The aim should be to see that employment and not 
idleness is the habit. This accomplished, and the irksome- 
ness of tasks is removed. Business, whether ph3*sical or intel- 
lectual, becomes a pleasure ; and both scholar and school- 
master are relieved of half their burden. Be sure and 
keep your children from the street and highway, and at 
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lumie during the evenings. Make home both attractive and 
profitable. Take pains for it — it is a duty. Do these 
things, and thereby lay up joys for yourselves and inestima- 
ble blessings for your children — remembering that the 
influence of such educaiion is not limited to the individual 
family. Children are not educated until they catch the 
charm of such influences. They are felt also by the neigh- 
bor, the sojourner, and the passer-by. Silently, but with 
energy, they mould society; securing boundless treasures 
of good to the country and the world. 

Parents should be careful, also, to secure habits of punc- 
tuality, requiring everything to be done at the right time, 
as well as in the right way. See to it that the children are 
sent punctually, as well as regularly, to school. So far as 
practicable keep your children tid}^ and clean. Rags and a 
dirty face have a terribly demoralizing influence. Slovenly 
moral and social habits grievously retard intellectual im- 
provement Keep the consciences of children tender. 
Teach them not only to fear to-do evil, but to hate to do it 
Make their love of truth deep, strong and abiding. Fur- 
nish them with high and worthy motives for endeavor. In 
no other way will parental co-operation prove half so efiec- 
tual in the advancement of education, as in these thus 
indicated. 

It is in vain to reply that most parents are not qualified 
for all this. It is not true. There is no father, however 
humble his capacities, or however limited his attainments, 
but can require and insist upon prompt and implicit obe- 
dience. There is no mother, however burdened with house- 
hold cares, but can teach her daughter the folly as well as 
the wickedness of uttering an untruth. Parents, however 
straitened, can form in their children such habits of obe- 
dience, of diligence, of probity, of cleanliness, of sobriety, 
as shall thoroughly equip them for the battle of life, making 
(conquest easy a.nd triumph complete. 



•* 
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Parents do not meet the question nor escape duty, by 
any excuse for not thus co-operating with the school in the 
education of the child. IndiJBerence lessens neither their 
responsibility nor their power. Some kind of influence 
they must exert over the child, whether they will or no* 
It is for them to determine, whether it shall be of such a 
nature as shall aid the teacher, and promote educational 
progress, or whether it shall hinder every attempt at culture 
and discipline, and so retard and utterly stop all moral ele- 
vation and intellectual attainment. I desire to bring this 
to the attention of every Rhode Island patent : Neglect of 
parental obtigatien a£ home is the one obstacle, in magnitude beyond 
all others, in the %oay of educational progress in this State. 

INSTITUTES. 

« 

The B. I. Institute of Instruction has holden the usual 
number of meetings during the past year in diflFerent parts 
of the State. These gatherings have been well attended 
both t>y teachers and the public, and an increasing interest 
has been manifested in the exercises and lectures. I do 
not understand how any teacher, who has any respect for 
the dignity of his profession, or any proper appreciation of 
the responsibility of his office, or any desire to keep alive 
his educational zeal, and to kindle afresh his enthusiasm, 
or who has any disposition to co-operate with his fellow- 
laborers in the noble cause of education, can fail to be often 
present at these teachers' meetings of conference and coun- 
sel, and occasionally, at least, to participate in the discus- 
8ion& The attendance upon these Institutes always em- 
braces the best qualified, the most energetic, and the most 
successful teachers: and the intelligent trustee, who is 
looking for the right man in the right place, will do well to 
inquire, before he engages his schoolmaster, tf he attends the 
hdHuie. The measures which are inaugurated will, I think, 
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render the meetings of this association still more effective 
in their influence upon educational reform. 

THE R. I. SCHOOLMASTER. 

This valuable educational journal still maintains the fore- 
most rank in its class of periodicals, and is every way worthy 
of the increasing patronage of teachers, and the friends of 
education and of the benefaction of the State. Successful 
efforts have recently been made to increase its circulation, 
both within and without the limits of this Commonwealth. 
Flattering testimonials of its value, and of the high esteem 
in which it is held, have been received from some of the 
best educators in other States. THis is alike creditable to 
the State, and complimentary to the gentlemen who have 
the publication under their immediate charge. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The accompanying report of the Board of Trustees will 
exhibit to you the doings and condition of the school dur- 
ing the past 3'ear. Its numbers are small. This is no fault 
of the school, or of the teachers. It is the misfortune of its 
location. In an urgent appeal, issued last spnng, and in 
their present report, the Trustees earnestly request your 
bonocable body to consider the propriety and the necessity of 
removing it to a more central location, where success would 
be certain — where it would have more increased facilities for 
accom; lishing its legitimate work, viz., to furnish a supply 
of teachers thoroughly instructed in the principles of their 
profession, and trained in the discharge of their important 
duties. The demand for such teachers is constantly increase 
ing, and when this war ceases, it will be imperative both at 
the North and South. Everywhere these schools are grow- 
ing in favor — everywhere they are receiving that encour- 
agement and aid which they so justly merit The testimony 
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of every educator, and of every educational journal, with 
i^hieh this office is in communication, is unqualified and enh 
photic on this point Those Normal schools are distinct in 
their character ; and every attempt to grafl them upon a 
purely academic institution has proved more or less a failure. 
The experiment does not require to be repeated here. 
History has proved it a mistake, and no wise man will 
listen to prophecy for encouragement. The day has passed 
in which to enter upon a general discussion of the wisdom 
and economy of maintaining these institutions in any State 
manifesting an enlightened disposition to educate its youth 
in the best practicable manner. To do this would be to call 
in question the integrity of any ordinary man's observation 
and intelligence. It is confidently hoped that Rhode Island 
will not be the first to dispense with the advantages of a 
Normal school. For the views and wishes of your Board 
of Trustees of the State Normal School, your attention is 
respectfully directed to the Appeal which will be distributed 
to your honorable body. 

In the Appendix will be found the reports from the 
several towns. Some of them are ex!cecdingly interesting 
and instructive. 

CONCLUSION. 

*^ The SALVATION of a republican and democratic form of 
government, depends upon the virtue and inteUujience of the 
PEOPLE to whom its administration is committed." This is 
our national maxim. It is the utterance of a heavenly 
A^isdom, echoing out of the arches of the skies, and saying 
unto each one of us, — These words which I command thee 
this dav shall be in thine heart, and thou shaU teach them diU- 
getdly unto thy children^ and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up ; and 
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thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates. Let it serve at once as a pledge and as an inspiration 
during these eventful days, when the truth of it is receiv- 
ing a fresh baptism of blood. Let it nerve us to new 
endeavors in the sacred cause of virtue, learning and reli- 
gion, until the institutions which these sustain, shall be 
builded up, a monument of grandeur to T)e seen across the 
longitudes of the earth, dedicated by a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works, to God and Truth, to Justice and Lib- 
erty. Let its spirit of true patriotism leap in our veins. 
Let its pure and purifying light illumine our path, until its 
scattered rays shall be gathered unto a new firmament of 
glory, over a nation ransomed, regenerated and free. 

J. B. CHAPIN, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Providsnce, R. L, January, 1865. 
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To the Homrahle the General Assembly : 

The Trustees of the Normal School ask leave to submit 
their Fourth Annual Report 

In the month of February, Mr. Joshua Kendall, the Prin- 
cipal, tendered his resignation, to take effect at the close of 
the summer term. His resignation was very reluctantly 
accepted ; and at the expiration of his term of service, your 
Board, finding it very diflBcult at the time to find the right 
man as his successor, he was persuaded to resume the duties 
of his office for the next two terms. He will therefore 
retire at the close of the present winter term. We very 
much regret this, as he has proved himself to be a man of 
fine abilities, of rich and varied scholarship, and a success- 
ful teacher. He possesses in a marked degree one of the 
essential prerequisites of an accomplished instructor, viz., 
tndltfulnesSj — despising everything like sham, superficialness 
or pretence. We are very sorry to lose his influence in the 
State. It will not be easy to find a worthy successor, as it 
is indispensable that he should be a man of culture, of suc- 
cess in teaching, and of legitimate Normal School experience. 
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The present uncertain condition of the school increases 
this diiBBculty, and renders it especially desirable that your 
honorable body should give your earliest practicable con- 
sideration to the question of removing it to a more central 
and permanent location, as asked for in the memorial of last 
year. 

Miss Ellen R Luther, who was promoted to the office of 
First Assistant, more than a year since, has fully justified 
the appointment. She is all that we have reason to ask. 

Miss Ellen J. Le Gro, who received the appointment of 
Second Assistant, proved to be a teacher of remarkable 
power, and more than met the high expectations of the 
Board. But at the end of her third term, having received 
the oflfer of a much more lucative situation in the Young 
Ladies' Seminary, under Professor Lincoln, Providence, she 
resigned her place, which has since remained vacant. As it 
has proved, however, we have not needed the services of 
more than one assistant, and we are glad that so worthy a 
place was open to so worthy a teacher. I 

There are not so many pupils in the school as formerly* 
and in this respect it does not meet our expectations. But 
the causes of this decline are obvious enough. It is not 
because we have not successful teachers, for they are all 
that we can ask. Nor is it from want of sympathy and co- 
operation from the people of Bristol. They still maintain 
their original attitude of generous welcome. It is not that 
Normal schools are declining in popularity, or losing their 
hold upon the minds of experienced educators. They are 
everywhere gaining in public estimation. The chief reason 
for the decline of our school is, as we believe, that it is 
located so far away from the centre of railroad travel. 
Undoubtedly the increased expense of living, the fact that 
teachers' wages do not rise correspondingly, and the fact 
that other departments of labor are demanding more of the 
kind of talent needed in the school-room, all go to reduce 
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eomewhat the attendance at the Normal School. But after 
making due allowance for these and kindred considerations, 
we are still compelled to believe that, if the school were 
returned to Providence, or located in its immediate vicinity, 
80 as to give the pupils easier access, and an opportunity to 
board with friends in and around the city, as well as to 
profit by the greater opportunities for general intellectual 
culture, it would revive and reach its former prosperity. 

Last year the Board presented to your honorable body a 
memorial, asking an additional appropriation, and authority 
to transfer the school to Providence. The committee to 
whom the memorial was referred, reported favorably, but 
the Assembly did not act upon it. We hope it will receive 
favorable consideration this year, and that among the insti- 
tutions specially committed to your fostering care. Educa- 
tion will hold a high rank, and be deemed worthy of 
generous appropriations. 

If it be wise to educate the people at all, it is wise to do 
it as thoroughly as possible. The revelations of the last 
three or four years show us something of the place which 
public schools hold in preserving the peace and liberty of 
the people. Had they been as common at the South as 
they are at the North, the masses could not have been 
drawn into the vortex of rebellion. That which would have 
proved a good preventive, will be an efficient remedy. The 
schoolmaster must be trained. His office must be magni- 
fied, and teaching be ranked among the noblest of the pro- 
fessiona We ought not only to secure the best methods of 
instructing our own youth, but also to provide a surplus of 
"* thoroughly furnished " teachers, who by their skill shall 
be able to commend the profession and the cause to those 
who ^sit in darkness" elsewhere. To this end, we are con- 
fident the Normal School is indispensable, and therefore 
hope your honorable body will make the necessary provi- 
sion for its succeasful operation. 
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During the last four terms the total attendance has been 
78, with an average of IQJ. The number of different pupils 
during the year was 48. The demand for Normal teachers 
during the last fall term far exceeded our means of supply, 
and of the eight young men belonging to the school, all 
but one obtained schools long before the term ended. 

LIST OF BOOKS ADDED TO THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 

Rhode Island Colonial Records. 5 vols. 
Stephens' Travels in Central America. 2 vols. 
Prescott's Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
Palfrey's History of New England. 2 vols. 
Parton's Life of Andrew Jackson. 
Agassiz's Methods of Study in Natural History. 
Cooper's Naval History. 
. Rhode Islaml in the Rebellion. 
The Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
The Prairie. 
The Deerslayer. 
Bryant's Poems. 
Whittier's Poems. 2 vols. 
Report of the School Commissioner, for 1863. 
Pennsylvania School Reports, for 1863. 
United States .Coast Survey, 1861. 
California Educational Report. 
Life of William H. Prescott. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Appleton's New American Encyclopaedia. 16 vols. 

NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 

AdamH* Speller. 24. 

Shaw and Allen's Geography. 12. 

Wilflon's Punctuation. 10. 

ADDITIONS TO THE APPARATUS. 

1 Smee's Battery. 

1 Dipping Needle. 

Apparatus for the decomposition of water by Galvanic Battery- 
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The following disbursements have been made during the 
year, viz.: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance of annual appropriation for 1863 886 06 

Appropriation. 1864 » 2,500 00 



$2,586 06 



EXPENDITURES. 



Salaries of Teachers $2,198 61 

Expenses of Trustees > 26 90 

For Apparatus . . • 6 87 

Insurance for five years, ending 1869 22 00 

Books for Library 71 67 

Silliman's Journal 10 00 

•2,336 05 
Unexpended balance 250 01 



$2,586 06 



Respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Trustees, 

JOHN BOYDEN. 

Januart 2, 1865. 
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PROVIDENCE COUNTY. 

Providence.— In accordance with the duties of oar appointment^ 
the School Committee respectfully present the following : 

To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Providence : 

When we contrast the present condition of our Public Schools with 
those which existed in the year 1800, in our city, we take a hopeful 
glance at the future. 

Then we were a population of about 8000, and four schools, deemed 
excellent, by the standard of those days, were sufficient for the mental 
demands of the time. Now we have a populati6n of more than 
50,000, and an attendance of more than 7,500 scholars. By the 
natural course of progression, the schools have kept pace with the 
increase of population, and the facilities for instruction. 

While our schools have moved along in their usual course, the 
disturbing influences naturally attendant upon the distracted state of 
the country have made themselves manifest in the schools. The 
drain upon the adult population to supply the wants of the army has 
created a demand for juvenile labor to an unusual extent ; hence, in 
some of the schools, the attendance in the boys' department has been 
diminished, but the interest in them has been fully maintained. 

The growing evils of truancy and absenteeism imperatively demand 
the creation of some restraining power which will check the tide of 
that terrible evil which is swelling all around us. What that power 
should be, we leave to your judgment and wisdom to decide. We are 
not unmindful this subject has been presented to the consideration of 
the City Council, and to the General Assembly, by the experienced 
and watchful Superintendent of our schools, but we cannot fully 
discharge our duty without once more urging it upon your most 
serious consideration. 
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The strength and endurance of the Government depends upon the 
intelligence and virtue of the people, and without the cooperating 
power of every department of the Government to the establishment 
of these, evil will supplant all the good, and, in time, anarchy and 
misrule will usurp the place of order and good government. 

The success of our schools depends very much upon the cooperation 
of parental influence and general public sentiment, and it seems to 
your Committee that there is imperceptibility insinuating itself into 
the public mind, an opinion, as unsound in principle, as it is pernicious 
in its influence. 

We frequently hear it expressed, that education is a luxury and not 
a right ; that like anv other subject of privilege and fortune, it is a 
thing of purchase. Such was not the view of some of the earlier 
friends of our advanced system of education. The late, and long to 
be lamented, Moses B. Ives occupied a position far removed from this. 
Says Rev. Dr. Wayland, in a discourse upon his life and character : 
^^ Mr. Ives took a deep interest in the cause of education, in all its 
departments. With every improvement in our common school system, 
his name is identified. From the date of the reform in our public 
school organization until the failure of his health, he was a member of 
the School Committee, and gave his time without reserve to the duties 
of this office. On no member of that Committee did a greater 
responsibility rest, and no one discharged that responsibility with a 
more single eye to the highest interests of the public. The principles 
by which he was governed are aptly illustrated by the advice which 
he gave to a former Superintendent of the schools of the city. 
Meeting him soon after his appointment he said : ** Never spend a 
dollar^ uidess it mil advance the cause of education^ and never toithhold 
a dollar which mil tend to this result. Ida not care^ in the leasts hotr 
much I am taxed. The common schools of the City ^ of Providence 
must prosper y 

There was one other, then in affluence and strength, but now in 
the tranquil repose of the grave, who gave the whole energies of his 
mind and heart to the cause of advanced public education, and, in 
defiance of every opposing influence, succeeded in establishing our 
schools on their present basis ; and if one name in our annals should 
be wreathed with gratitude and honor by every child in the City of 
Providence, for the great blessings conferred by education, that name 
is John L. Hughes, the worthy successor of John Rowland. 

Without detailing the economy which attends our educational 
system, in comparison with the cities around us, we would simply say, 
that from our Grammar Schools and our High School, the wants of 
our mechanical and mercantile enterprises are supplied. The thorough 
education there obtained is made available in every walk of business, 
and the elevated positions of our Army and Navy, and in many of 
the departments of the Government, have been reached by the 
children of the poor and the rich, through the education received in 
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oar* Public Schools ; a signal instance of which, the papers of this 
(lay record, in the triamph of one of our High School pupils in a 
competition, by candidates from all parts of the State, for the cadetship 
at West Point. The successful candidate was Richard £. Thompson. 
In striking contrast with the profession and practice of the Fathers 
of our Free School system, and the sentiments which pervade the 
minds of the larger part of our population in regard to it, allow us to 
introduce an extract from the message of Gov. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, touching the subject of popular education. 

" The free school system has &i!ed. Its failure is owing to the fjoct that it does not 
Bait our people, our governnient and our institutions. The paupers, for whose children 
it is intended, need them at home to work." 



This declaration carries its lesson with it to every enlightened and 
philanthropic mind. Its presentation is all that is needed. AH 
comment is unnecessary. Draw a line upon the map of our distracted 
and bleeding land, where the loyal is separated from the disloyal, and 
you will find the dividing mark where the free school vanishes, and 
the institutions to which they are not adapted rise into view. And 
as the terrible war, which now desolates and destroys, is seen in 
all its vast proportions, and the augmentation of our national debt 
stands revealed, and the full conviction is forced upon the mind, that 
this is the result of wi'ong views and acts in reference to public 
instruction, we are forcibly reminded of the words of Burke, — "That 
Education is the cheap defence of nations.'' Appreciating this, our 
Fathers established our Free Schools, and in recognition of the same 
principle, Gen. Bridgham, the first Mayor of our city, used these 
words in his first inaugural address. 

" The children of the poor, as well as the children of the rich, ought to be instructed 
both in Utters and In morals, and no state of society can, in my opinion, excuse the 
neglect of it. The opulent cannot bestow a portion of their wealth more benevolently, 
nor, I humbly conceiTe, more for their true interests, than by applyiug it to this 
purpose. Without our free schools, a portion of the community are cast into obscurity, 
and oftentiiiies intellect of the first order is lost to the possessor and to the world.^ May 
we still continue to cherish and promote them, may we all be alive to their* importance, 
and never on any account, svjffer them to languish.*' 

Those who succeed us, iri fixture years will read, with a feeling of 
sarprise, our earnest words in defence of popular education, but while 
the evil exists in power, we must endeavor to present an antidote in 
force, lest the public mind and heart becomes deceased beyond the 
reach of cure. We would do everything within our power to sustain 
and support our public educational institutions, and thus enable our 
successors to say, as we can say to-day, that nowhere in New England 
do the schools for public instruction stand higher than in our city ; and 
it is a subject of honest pride to know, that here the fountain of 
knowledge flows freely to all, that here the intellectual powers, 
ontrammeled by the fetters of poverty, can grapple with mind in its 
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most favored estate, and that our school examinations so beautifnllT 
exemplify the equality of the Divine Government in the bestowment 
of intellectual gifts. 

Guided by the cheerful counsels of our fathers and the best 
experiences of the past, let us avoid that withholding which tendeth to 
poverty, and carefully shun doing aught which will curtail their 
power. Let our streets be quagmires, but let our schools be highways 
of perfected grade and solid surface, leading to the loftiest I'each of 
intellectual attainment, until our present elevation be but the alphabet 
of our future progress ; until the future o'ersteps the present, as our 
present o'erreaches the past ; until the principles of Christianity are 
embodied in a faultless literature, recognizing only one common 
fountain whose waters shall be free to all, so that our common schools 
shall be 

" Good enough for the richest, 
Cheap enough for the poorest." 

WM. M. RODMAN, ) 

WM. H. PARKHURST,) CornmitUe. 

REUBEN A. GUILD, ) 

Providence, June 6th, 1864. 

REPORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Office or SuPBRiKTSNDEirr, ) 
pKoviDENCE, July 24, 1S63, | 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen: — I am happy to report the continued prosperous 
condition of our scliools. The High School and all the Grammar 
Schools are, in every respect, highly satisfactory ; and the teachers 
are entitled to high commendation for their thorough, fliithful teaching, 
and tbeir mild, but decided discipline. The Intermediate and Primary 
Schools, with but few exceptions, have accomplished more than their 
usual amount of work, the past term. At the recent examinations 
there was very marked evidence, not only of improvement in methods 
of teaching, but there was manifest, greater wisdom and discretion in 
the discipline and government of the schools than in previous terms. 
We still have, however, a few poor schools, and shall continue to have, 
so long as we have teachers who are indifferent as to the results of 
their labora, or who are incompetent either to teach or govern 
successfully. There are some who have, undoubtedly, mistaken their 
calling. They wish to succeed, but for the want of a natural aptitute 
m imparting instruction, they fail in spite of all their earnest efforts. 
There are others who might be successful if they were entirely 
devoted to their work ; if they would avail themselves of every 
opportunity for self-improvement, and were not only willing but 
anxious to adopt the best methods of imparting instruction and the 
most judicious discipline. 
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When a teacher is earnest, enthusiastic and faithful, a corresponding 
spirit will be awakened in his pupils. But a lifeless teacher, — one who 
goes to his school as to a task of great drudgery, who is often late, and 
when ia school, performs just as little labor as will suffice to go through 
the routine of the regular lessons, and who often calls his pupils to 
hear recitations, while he is amusing himself with reading newspapers 
or in writing letters, — will most assuredly have a worthless school. 

One great obstacle to the prosperity of our schools, and from which 
they have suffered more than from any other cause, except truancy, is 
the irregular attendance of the pupils. This is an evil that ought to 
be remedied. Were parents fully aware of the magnitude of it, they 
would willingly cooperate with teachers in checking it. The pupil 
who is absent, not alone suffers, but the whole class to which he 
belongs. Parents have no right, certainly, to ask that the teacher 
shall hear the lessons passed over while their children are not present 
at school, and if they enter the class they left, they must necessarily 
be unprepai'ed to understand the lessons assigned them. In consequence 
of this, many become disgusted with study, or become inaccurate 
scholars, and leave school the earliest opportunity. I am well assured 
that if parents fiilly understood this subject in all its relations, they 
would not so readily yield to the importunities of their children by 
taking tbem from school. 

Our school registers show the number of days and half days each 
popil has been absent, as well as the number of times late, from the 
tirst day he entered school, until the last. Could this record be read 
by each parent, they would be surprised to find how much valuable 
time of their children had been comparatively lost. 

The course of study from the Primary to the High School requires 
but nine years, and it can be completed in eight, or even less ; so that 
pupils entering school at five years of age, can be well fitted for the 
High School at fourteen, and this without any injury from hard study, 
provided they are regular in their attendance. At the last examination 
for the High School, while some were admitted at the age of twelve 
and thirteen, there was quite a number that were seventeen, and even 
older, and many were deterred from coming to the school at all on 
account of their age. There should be a remedy for this ; there is a 
^evous fault somewhere. The loss of two or three years of time in 
titting for the High School, is too serious to be passed over lightly 
without inquiring into the cause. If parents have, in some cases, 
been too indulgent to their children in keeping them from school for 
trifling reasons, they should ponder well the serious consequences that 
most inevitably follow. And if pupils are kept back through the 
inefficiency, neglect or partiality of teachers, this also, should be 
remedied without delay. 

It is with great satisfaction that I am able to report that the course 
adopted, the past term, in regard to truancy, has had a verv decided 
effect in checking it. The number of cases have been diminbhed 
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somewhat by the earnest efforts of teachers. There are, however, a 
large number of boys between the ages of nine and sixteen, that are 
not attending any school whatever, but are, day and night, roaming 
the streets and becoming familiar with every form of vice and 
iniquity. They A*equent our school houses, annoying the children. 
and enticing many, by their seductive arts, from school. Many of 
them seem to have no homes, but sleep in barns and unoccupied 
buildings. Our school houses have been repeatedly broken into, 
injured and defaced, and books destroyed by this numerous class of 
vagrants. Is there no power that can stay this tide of iniquity that is 
now threatening the peace of our city, as well as the prospects of onr 
schools ? 

The terrible scenes .that have been recently enacted in New York 
and elsewhere should warn us, in the most emphatic manner, of what 
we may expect, and that at no distant day, unless something be done 
speedily to arrest this fearful increase of youthful depravity. Would 
it not be well for a Special Committee of this Board to be appointed 
to confer with the City Council on the subject. 

OfFICB of SUPBBnrTEHDEST, I 

Protidemoe, November, 20, 1863. ( 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — The examinations of the several grades of schools, the 

E' ast term, have been more than usually satisfactory. A large majoritj 
ave fully maintained their former high standard of excellence. Some 
of those that have been regarded hitherto as ineiBcient, have made 
very perceptible improvement. There are yet a few which are 
decidedly poor, and which require only earnest, skillful and devoted 
teachers, to bring them up to the high standard others have 
attained. 

The branches that have been the most successfhlly taught are 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Grammar, and History. The examination in 
Geography has been the least satisfactory. There was a defect in 
precision and accuracy. The knowledge acquired was indefinite and 
uncertain, too much time has been spent in useless details, and too 
little practical knowledge actually secured. There is room for 
improvement in this respect. 

I^enmanship and composition are not receiving that careAil attention 
their importance demands. They ought to hold a hi^er place in 
determining the rank and condition of a good school, rupils should 
not only begin to write earlier than they do at present, but greater care 
should be taken that they form no bad habits that require to be 
corrected in the higher grade of schools. 

Our higher grades of schools have suffered, the past term, from the 
withdrawal of a large number of boys. In some instances, the 
necessities of parents have doubtless been the true cause, but in a 
large majority of cases it has been from a shortsighted and mistaken 
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policy. There has been such a demand for the labor of boys, and the 
compensation has been so great that parents have been tempted by the 
prospect of immediate gain, to sacrifice the permanent welfare of their 
children. From the want of a just appreciation of the high value of 
a good education, many parents make a sad and irreparable mistake 
in depriving their children of that school preparation and mental 
discipline so essential to success in after life. There is no truth in 
political economy better established, than that labor increases in value 
just in proportion to the degree of intelligence by which it is directed. 
The history of those who have left our schools for the last ten or 
fifteen years, fully confirms this statement. Those who remained in 
school and availed themselves of all the advantages of instruction and 
discipline, are now securing from fifty to one hundred per cent, more 
for their services than those who left school before they had jully 
completed the course of instruction. 

Parents often allow their children to leave school when they 
complain that the discipline is to rigid, or the studies too hard. If a 
teacher happens to make a mistake in the government of his school, 
or to punish more severely than he ought, or should he appear to have 
any favorites, this is often deemed a sufficient reason for depriving a 
child, for a season at least, of one of the dearest privileges of childhood. 
Others leave school in order that they may, by some short or magic 
j>rocess, be instructed in all the mysteries of mercantile life, without 
the drudgery of hard study, or rigid mental discipline. Such prefer 
the full freedom of the city, where they can do as they please, to the 
-wholesome restraints ana necessary authority of the school-room. 
They seem not to understand that the best preparation for the 
arduous duties of active life consists in those habits of thought and 
reflection, which can be secured in no way but by a long and severe 
intellectual training. When children are allowed to be their own 
masters, at an early age, satisfactory results cannot be expected in 
school. Parental discipline is evidently growing more lax every year. 
The good old days of Puritanism have departed. Children are not now, 
as formerly, directed what to do, and required implicitly to obey, but 
they are rather asked if they will please do this, or be so kind as not 
to do that. 

The modern language of the nursery will sound very queerly in 
the school-room ; but from present indications this will soon have to 
be adopted. Teachers will not be sustained by parents in the 
maintenance of any discipline that conflicts with juvenile independence. 

I regret to be obliged to report that the application to the City 
Council for an ordinance to check truancy and vagrancy has been 
unsuccessful. Other cities are able, by judicious laws, to protect 
themselves against one of the greatest evils that threaten their peace 
and prosperity. Why may not the same blessing be secured in the 
City of Providence ? None but those who are brought in daily 
conilict with this frightful evil, can forqi any conception of its 

2 
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magnitude. From the investigation I have recently made, I am 
perfectly satisfied that more than seven-eighths of all the poverty, 
insanity and crime of this city may be traced to the neglect of proper 
intellectual and moral culture. Our almshouses, our hospitals and 
our prisons will fully substantiate this statement. Truancy has 
recently received a slight check, but vagrancy is rapidly increasing. 
Hundreds and hundreds of youth, without any lawful occupation, 
may be seen daily in different \ysLrts of the city learning and practicing 
the worst vices. A fearful storm is rapidly gathering, and unless 
averted by proper means, will at no distant day burst upon the city 
with terrible fury. I would recommend that a Committee be 
appointed to petition again the General Assembly for the passage of 
some judicious act that will best protect our schools and secure the 
peace of the city. 

It becomes my sad duty to announce the death of one of our 
teachers since our last meeting. Miss Julia H. Olney, after a very 
short illness, ceased from her labors, and, as we trust, entered into 
rest. She was a conscientious teacher and a truly Christian woman. 

I would recommend that the thanks of this Committee be tendered 
to Dr. Usher Parsons, for the valuable present made to our school 
libraries of several copies of the life of Sir William Pepperell, which 
has been ably prepared by himself. 

OfFICS op SurElClNTKJIDEin', j 

pROViDEJicis, Feb. 1864. J 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

0-entlemen : — The close of another term reminds me of my duty to 
report on the present character and condition of our schools. So 
complete is their present organization, and so well established is the 
system under which they are governed, that no important change can 
either be expected or desired in a single term. By a slow and 
laborous process, they have been carried forward from a lower to a 
higher standard of excellence every year, till they have now reached 
that degree of efficiency which is unsurpassed by schools of similar 
grades. 

Greater efforts seemed to have been made by the teachers, the past 
term, to ensure complete success, than ever before. The High School 
has never, during my acquaintance with it, done so much work, or 
done it so well. In each department, great credit is due both to 
teachers and pupils for the faithfulness and zeal with which liiey have 
performed their respective duties. The other grades of schools for 
the most part, have been equally successful. The present is 
undoubtedly a very critical period in the history of our schools. A 
crisis has now been reached which must be fairly met, and all the 
consequences both near and remote should be duly weighed and 
considered. One thing is certain, that our schools cannot be 
maintained at their present high standard, for the salaries now paid. 
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Within the last two years, these have heen reduced by circumstances, 
^wholly beyond the control of the teachers, more than one-third. Three 
of oar male teachers have already resigned, and others are intending 
to do so as soon as they can make their arrangements. And those 
vrho feel compelled, for the present, to remain, will enter upon their 
labors, dispirited and discouraged, with no ambition to excel. The 
full effect of such depression upon our schools cannot be easily 
predicted. 

If the prevailing tone of the public sentiment is in favor of suffering 
oar schools to languish and to drag out a feeble existence for the want 
of proper support; if our Public Schools are not worth to the 
community what they cost ; if our city would be more prosperous, or 
public and private property would be more secure and of greater 
value, if less money were expended for education, — ^now is the time 
to act upon this conviction. There may be higher and purer sources 
of prosperity for a city, a more permanent and enduring basis for all 
the blessings of civil and social life, than the moral and intellectual 
culture of the young ; but the profoundest statesmen have not yet 
discovered them. It may be thought wiser that the whole energies 
of a people, both young and old, should be devoted exclusively to the 
acquisition of the means for present personal enjoyment and for the 
gratification of. the appetites and desires of our lower nature, rather 
than the progressive developments and generous culture of our nobler 
powers ; but such lias not been the opinion of the wisest and best 
men in every age. The City of Providence has for a long time been 
distinguished for the excellence and superiority of her schools as well 
as for other worthy and memorable deeds. Her noble clllrities, 
which have been prompted by truly benevolent hearts, will form the 
brightest page in her future history. Shall there be aught on this 
same record, that her children for all coming time cannot read without 
a blush ? To pull down and destroy is infinitely easier than to build 
up. The noblest structures that skill and genius have reared, which 
have been the work of years, and which have cost millions of treasure 
to beautify and adorn, have been, by vandal hands, in a few hours 
laid waste, and leveled in the dust. It is true that the present is 
peculiarly a time for personal sacrifices, and all should be willing to 
bear cheerfully their share of the heavy burdens that the Providence 
of God has laid upon them. But are there not interests so sacred, so 
valuable, so fundamental, to the welfare of any city, that they should 
be the last to be sacrificed ? 

It is yet uncertain what will be the result of the application to the 
General Assembly for the passage of a law to check the evils of 
truancy and absenteeism. The lower House has already agreed upon 
an act, which has been sent to the Senate, where it meets with strong 
opposition on the ground that it interferes with the rights of parents, 
and prescribes a penalty too severe for the offence. It is vastly easier 
to object to a proposed measure, and to defeat its passage, than to 
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substitute something better in its place. All that is asked is, that an 
adequate remedy for truancy may be provided. The milder the 
better — anything that will meet the case. The act asked for i» not 
intended to invade the legal rights of any parent any ferther than the 
greatest public good demands, and when this is the case, all personal 
and individual rights ought to be and must be surrendered. No child 
ever need be punished for truancy when his parents are anxious that 
he should be reformed. It is only when tliere are no parental rights 
to be enforced, or where parents refuse to enforce them, that a truant 
law is needed. But the facts are, parental rights are now invaded, 
and they ask to be protected in the full enjoyment of them. 

Hundreds of parents have complained that their children have been 
enticed away from the school by habitual truants, and taught by them 
the first lessons in crime. And many of these cases are poor widows, 
who are obliged to leave their homes early in the morning to earn a 
scanty pittance for themselves and their children. And often does 
the fond mother, on her return home at night, find that her darling 
and hitherto innocent boy has been duped and persuaded by the arts 
of some malicious vagrant to run away from school, whither he had 
been sent, and to accompany him to haunts of vice. Such cases are 
by no means unfrequent. They occur at almost all our schools. Have 
not these parents rights as dear and sacred as any others that can be 
named ? And does this plea of infringement of parental rights avail 
when a youth, convicted of petty larceny or someother minor offence, 
is sent to the Reform School ? And can it be much longer endured 
that an innocent boy, an only son, and his mother a poor widow^ can 
be wajllaid and entrapped as he goes to school by some evil minded 
truant, and by the most seductive wiles enticed or forced away, and 
compelled to take the first step in crime ? This is now done with 
impunity almost every day. And yet there are those who contend 
that there ought to be no law to punish such atrocious acts, for fear^ 
forsooth, that the rights of somebody may be infringed. 

Truancy is the beginning of nearly all youthful crime. It is the 
jirH step downwards. Boys do not first become vicious, and then 
truants, but they become vicious in consequence of being truants. 
This is the invariable order in the career of wickedness. Not a boy 
has been sent to the Reform School from this city, for years, who did 
not first become a truant. 

It now costs nearly one-third as much to support the Reform School 
as it does to maintain all our Public Schools. And this expense is 
constantly increasing, and will continue to increase every year, until 
the passage of some judicious law to stay the evil that is fast assuming 
such gigantic proportions. It is the unanimous opinion, of the 
Superintendent and Trustees of the Reform School that the passage 
of such a law would very materially lessen the number of commitments. 
It is proposed by some to erect a building expressly tor truants and 
idlers : but it would be unreasonable to ask of the otate or city the 
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required means, as there is no probability that it would be necessary 
to send more than half a dozen in a year to such an institution. 

As two of the teachers of the male department of the High School 
have resigned, I think some changes can now be made with advantage ; 
and I would therefore recommend that hereafter there be but two 
rooms, one for the Classical and one for the English and Scientific, 
and that an Assistant be employed, who shall instruct such classes in the 
Junior room as may be sent to him from the other departments. This 
will not in the least impair the efficiency of the school, and will be a 
considerable saving in the expense. 

Office of Supsbiktendest, I 
pROf iDEMCs, May 6, 1864. ) 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Getitlemen ;— Our schools have suffered, the past term, from the 
great number of changes that have taken place both among teachers 
and pupils. Several teachers have been compelled to leave their schools 
on account of ill health, and some have resigned to accept of more 
lucrative situations. And the demand for labor has been so great and 
so remunerative that parents have often been induced to take their 
children from school long before they had completed the course of 
instruction prescribed. Most parents live long enough to regret 
deeply their folly and want of foresight in removing their children too 
early from school, unless they are compelled to do so by a stern 
necessity. There have also been several exciting subjects before the 
public, which have distracted the minds of teachers and pupils, so that 
it was not expected that the examinations would be as satisfactory 
as in previous terms, but the results have been much better than was 
expected. While a few schools have suffered, the majority have 
maintained their former high character. Some branches of study 
have been better taught than ever before. Penmanship and Geography 
have received special attention, ^nd many of the Grammar and 
Intermediate Schools are deserving of high commendation for the 
great proficiency that has been made in these studies. 

There has been a marked improvement in the government and 
discipline of our schools the past year. Corporal punishments have 
been less frequent and very seldom severe. There yet remains much 
to be done to increase the moral power of the teacher and to render 
an appeal to physical force less necessary. There has not always 
been that mutual active cooperation between parents and teachers, 
that ought to exist to secure the best results. The relation between 
them should be of the most confidential and familiar character. They 
are now too prone to regard each other with suspicion and distrust. 
Parents, from their willingness to listen to any and all complants that 
are brought to them by their children, often unconsciously become so 
prejudiced and biased in their judgments as to condemn teachers, 
without even carefully examining into the truth or falsehood 
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of the charges brought against them. And teachers are not always 
as concih'atory and courteous as they might be, when parents make 
inquiries of them 5n regard to the instruction of their children or 
their mode of discipline. 

Our schools would be very much benefitted by more frequent visits 
of parents during the term. The records show that but few ever enter 
our schools except at some examination. This ought not so to be. In 
no better way can parents show their deep interest for the welfare of 
their children, than by often listening to their recitations in the 
school-room. Teachers are thus encouraged in their arduous work, 
and pupils are stimulated to a greater diligence in their studies. In 
one of the best schools I ever visited, it was the custom for some one 
of the parents to visit the school almost every day. By such frequent 
visits parents will be able to judge for themselves, not only of the 
capacity of the teacher to govern the school, but of his method of 
instruction, his fidelity in the discharge of his duties ; and particularly 
will they become acquainted with the trials and difficulties that 
teachers have to encounter ; and instead of listening to every fancied 
wrong reported, and often exaggerated by the aggrieved sufferer, they 
will be able to ascertain the whole truth before forming an opinion in 
any particular case. Where there is perfect harmony between 
parents and teachers there is seldom any difficulty in the discipline of 
the school. 

There are also duties and defects in teaching, of which teachers 
should often be reminded. The besetting sin of many teachers is their 
proneness to ridicule their pupils, to make invidious comparisons, and 
to provoke them to wrath by bitter sarcasms and vulgar epithets. I 
have referred to this subject before, and I regret to say, that it is still 
practiced in some of our schools. To succeed, a teacher must gain 
the confidence and affections of his pupils. He may have the most 
splendid talents, the most profound and exact knowledge, and may be 
earnestly devoted to his work, but without this, the most vital element 
to success will be wanting. And this can be secured only by a kind, 
urbane and courteous manner in the school-room. There must be 
some sunshine in a teacher's soul, a warm and glowing sympathy that 
will excite corresponding feelings in his pupils. If he is cold, distant, 
and repulsive, he can never reach the heart. And if he would 
enkindle any enthusiam or awaken any zeal into his pupils, there 
must go forth a kind of magnetic influence to every member of the 
school ; and the tones of his voice, and the expression of his 
countenance must indicate the kind and sympathetic spirit within. An 
irritable, nervous teacher, who is ever fretting and scolding his pupils 
for every omission or neglect of duty, has no moral power whatever 
in his school. The most successful disciplinarians are those who are 
calm, equable in temper, kind and dignified in their intercourse with 
their pupils, firm and decided in maintaining the right, and who can 
administer reproof and correction without giving offence. Thiif should 
be the constant aim and study of every teacher. 
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There are also other faults from which some of oar best teachers 
are not always entirely firee. It is not a rare thing to hear, even in 
the school-room, errors in pronunciation and in the use of language. 
The rules of orthoepy and of grammar, which pupils are required to 
learn accurately, are violated almost every day. Such faults should 
he avoided. Teachers should be models in their schools in everything 
that pertains to elegant scholarship. A correct standard of pronunciation 
shoald be on every teacher's table and consulted daily. Low, obsolete 
and cant phrases should never form any part of the teacher's vocabulary. 
These should be most assiduously guarded against. None but the 
most refined and chaste language should ever be used in school. None 
other should be tolerated in teachers or pupils. 

One of the most obvious defects in our schools, at the present time^ 
is the w ant of a clear and distinct enunciation in reading and speaking. 
There is no higher accomplishment than the ability to read and speak 
with ease, distinctness, and graceful utterance. This can be acquired 
by all proper culture. It should be commenced in our lowest schools 
and continued by daily training through the whole course. Several 
teachers have already given special attention to this subject with 
satisfactory results. 

The number of pupils admitted, the past term, is much smaller th^n 
usual. Nearly four hundred have left for the Catholic schools. One 
room has already been closed in State street, and one in Walling street ; 
and it will be necessary to close two or three schools, the next term. 

There has been some increase in the number of pupils in the Thii*d 
Ward, which will require the opening of the lower room in the 
Engine House on Transit street. 

The school in Federal street ha^ been so much diminished by 
removals, that the proposed enlargement of that building can be 
deferred to another year. 

It becomes my painful duty to announce the death of one of our 
most valued teachers. Miss Ann M. Angell, Principal of the Ring 
street Primarv bchool, after a brief illness, has been, in the midst of 
her labors, called to her reward. Few teachers have possessed rarer 
qualities jof the intellect or of the heart. Few have left behind them 
more endearing recollections to be cherished by their surviving friends. 

The reports from all the schools ftirnish the following statistics : The 
whole number registered is 7,694 ; 243 have been received into the 
High School, 2,045 into the Grammar Schools, 1,947 into the 
Intermediate, and 8,459 into the Primary Schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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HIGH SCHOOL.— Boys' High School. 

EXAMINATION OF THE FIRST CLASS— CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Questions an Virgil and Latin Grammar. 

1. Translate ^neid, H, 771-789. 

2. Scan lines 771-780, and prove every quantity in line 774. 

3. Account for the gender of fine. Inflect Indicative Present of 
furenti. Give the principal parts of obstupui and haesit. Decline 
faucibus. Give all the parts in use of fari. Give the principal parL^ 
of juvat and sinit. Compare superus. Give the principal parti of 
Jluit and pelle. Account for the gender of nurus. From what verb 
does genetrix come, and what is the corresponding masculine ? 

4. State the subject and the predicate of the first sentence. 
Account for the gender and case of nota. Give the rule for the 
dependence of affari. State the subject and the predicate of the clause 

nee -fas. Give the rule for the case of tibi. State the predicate 

of exsilia. Is Creusae in the objective genitive or in the subjective 
genitive ? Give the rule for servitum. Account for the case of nuru4. 
Give the rule for the case of matribus. 

6. What land is meant by Terra Hesperia ? Why so called ? 
Explain tlie epithet Lydius as applied to Thybris. How was Creusa 
the nurus Veneris ? Who was the Oenetrix Beum f 

6. Write in Latin :— April 12th ; May 10th ; June 20th ; July 4th ; 
August 4th. • 

7. Arrange the following words in Hexameters : 

Visura cum posterh patentes terras veniet, 
Quum tertia lux orta erit post remotas Hyades. 

8. Translate ^neid, VI, 124-155. 

9. Account for the quantity of a in saie. Of what class is 
Anchisiade as a derivative? Decline it. Compare ater. Decline 
cethera. What is the class and meaning oi frondescit as a derivative? 

10. Account for the gender and case of sanguine. State any 
other instance of the same construction in the passage. By what 
principle are hoc and hie in their respective gendei's in line 121* '/ 
Supply the auxiliary after peragenda. 

Questions in Xenophon and Greek Grammar. 

1. Translate Anabasis, I, 9, Sections 1-4. 

2. What does lltqOibv limit ? What are civ and ytvou^vrnv 
made ? Compare the superlatives in section 1. What does Kv{>ov 
limit ? Compare Xi)&riOTog. Where are xarafux&oi and axovoai 
made. Account for the accent eOTL. Give the synopsis of the 
tense of idtlv. What does vjib paOiXiwq limit? Decline (iaoihv^* 
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3. Give the principal parte of OLQ^HVy doxoi^vrwv^ axovaai, 
uav^dvovaiv. Decline ccvr^i)^ naiq^ TieiQa. Give the rule for the 
mode of naraua&ot. Inflect Atlbvtai. Decline nokXr^v. 

4. Translate Book 2, VI, 6. 

5. Account for the case of i^6v. Give the principal parts of 
aiQHTai. Inflect ftovXerai. Compare fieiovcc. Decline fidova. 

6. Translate Book 3, II, 7-8. 

7. Where is iaralu^vog made ? Inflect the Indicative, same 
voice and tense of this verb. By what principle is the stem-vowel of 
this verb changed to a ? Compare xaXJttora. Give the rule for 
the mode of didouv. Inflect didoiev. Give the rule for the case of 
uhtfTriq. Decline ATX^^ivoj^). Decline vfieiq. Inflect oZ/xat. 

8. Give the principal parts of tnioraaSe^ oluaiy Tvy/avciv, 

9. Account for the case of cbv. » 
10 Decline iXnic and ninriQ, 

SECOND CLASS CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Questioriit on Cicero, Virgil, and Latin Grammar. 

1. Translate, Second Oration against Catiline, V, XI. 

2. Give the principal parts of confido, and^ name all the verbs so 
conjugated. Give the principal parts of impendere, instare^proJUeor and 
reaeeanda. Explain the composition and derivation of pertimescamus. 
Diicline pemiciem, Quirites and insidice. 

3. Explain the construction, and give the rule for the case, of 
qnihiig. Give the rule for the mode of pertimescamus. State the 
object of sanabo. What is the rule for the mode of exeunt ? Who is 
meant by unius. 

4. Translate iEneid, I, 76-80. 

5. Give the principal parts of capessere. What arc its class and 
signification as a derivative ? What kind of a pronoun is quodcunque ? 
Decline epulis. Give the principal parts of accumbere. Inflect the 
impel ative o( fado. 

6. Give the rule for the case of regni. Name the objects of 
concilias. Give the rule for the case of ^uKs, Give the rule for the 
genitives in line 80. Supply all the understood words in line 80. 

7. Translate ^neid, I, 387-401. 

8. Give tlie principal parts o( perge and perfer. Give all the 
particles of laetor. Decline joortttTW and eoelum, 

9. What is the predicate of sodas? With what word does 
cptheria agree? Give the singular and plural meanings of plaga. 
State the rule for the mode of adveneris. Give the rule for the 
omission of the noun tuorum, 

10. Name the dissyllabic perfects and supines which have the 
penult short. 

3 
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Que%tion9 on Xenophon, 

1. Translate Book I, Chapter I, Section 9. 

2. Give the principal parts of avvfMytxo^ 7]y6in^r^, ovv€(id)lono, 
rQt(p6utvov, iXdv6avtv. 

3. Decline akXo, Give the rule for the case of ^ A^vdov. 

4. What is the length of a paranang ; of a stadium ; of a plethrwn ! 
What is the value of a daric? 

5. Translate Book 1, Chapter III, Section 5. 

6. Name the verbs which have the same peculiaritr in construction 
as /^a^«£. Decline ovdtig, 

7. What are 7tQofi6i^a and oJda made ? Give the principal 
parts of TieioouaL and nd&ta^ai, 

8. State the. rule for the mode of dtr\. 

9. Translate Book I, Chapter V, Section 2. 

10. Where are taraoav and %)-tjiwttv made ? Inflect them. 



St 



Questians on Greek Grammar, ^ 

1. Name and classify the Greek dipthongs. 

2. Explain crasis and its sign. 

3. Accent the following words on the penult : Othr^vij^ ui^Lov^ 
iroviy (iovltvoi^ oroarumai. Name the enclitics. 

4. What classes of nouns in^^g, 1st Dec, have a in the Vocative 
Singular ? 

5. Decline vt^c, and av^{)umog, 

6. Decline fji^yag and its comparative. 

7. Decline xt()ag and vav^;. 

8. Inflect th^ indicative present of fiuL 

9. Give a synopsis of the tense of olda, 
10. Inflect the 2d aorist, middle, of didioui. 

THIRD CLASS CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Questions on Latin Grammar and Reader, 

1. Give the genders of fenestra^ poeta^ goia. Give the accusative 
singuhr of Ossa. Decline equa. Decline dynastes. Give the 
gender of humus and the rule. Give the vocative singular of gladim 
and filius. Give the genitive plural of sestertius, 

2. Give the gender of harpago and the rule. Give the gender of 
sanguis^ severitas, semeiitis, pons, rogatio^ prester. Give the gender 
of lalus and the rule. Give the gender of pomlus^papaver^ munivien. 
Give the gender of salus and the rule. 

3. Give the genitive singular of scrohs and the rule. Give the 
genitive singular of mxdtitudoy magnes^ paries^ and tyrannis^ (Greek 
genitive itfo«.) Decline su^. Decline vectigal. Decline securis. 
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4. Give the gender of tribu%^ and decline the same. Decline 
domuSy and give the difference in signification between the two forms 
of the genitive singular. Decline acies. Give the gender of dies. 
Decline ju»furandum. 

5. Define a heteroclite. In what cases is ms defective ? What 
is the difference in meaning between copia and copiae ? Define a 
patronymic. Derive one from Seleu^nis. What distinction do you 
make between liber^ libellus and libellvlus f Which is the primitive, 
and what name do y.ou give to the other two ? Give the diminutive 
of merces. 

6. Translate Latin Reader, Roman History, Liber 2, Para 6. 

7. Give the principal parts of commiasa^ vicit^ dedit^fagit^ cepit. 
What is the construction of eos ? Decline coelum. Account for the 
gender of mantis and orbem. Compare brevis. 

8. What part of speech is mille? Explain its two uses. 

9. Give the rule for the case of vtdrierihus and vvltu, 
10. Give the rule for the mode of stibigerent. 

THIRD CLASS CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Questions m Algebra. 

1 . Prove that any quantity with a negative exponent is equal to 1 
divided by the same quantity with a positive exponent. 

2. Define the Greatest Common Divisor and find the same of 
a2+2ai+6^ and cfi — atf^. 

^i. Define the Least Common Multiple and find the same of 
lOa^j? (i^^\ Ibr* (^+y)> and .12 if—y^\. 

4. A merchant, having bought a certain number of barrels of 
flour, sold half of the number and 4 barrels more to A, and 3-4 of 
the remainder wanting 4 barrels to B. He then had 20 barrels 
remaining. How many did he buy ? 

5. A market-woman bought eggs to the amount of 65 cents, some 
at the rate of 2 for a cent and some at the rate of 3 for 2 cents. She 
afterwards sold them all for 1 dollar and 20 cents, selling each egg 
for a half cent more than she paid for it. How many of each kind 
did she buy ? 

6. A grocer has two kinds of sugar of such quality that one 
pound of each are together worth 20 cents, but if 8 pounds of the 
first and 5 pounds of the second kind be mixed, a pound of the 
mixture will be worth 11 cents. What is the value of a pound of 
each kind ? 

7. Extract the cube root of 

30a^+ 8a;«— 25a:3_i2:j^+8+30ar5— 12a:. 

8. Explain the difference between a surd and a rational quantity. 
Define similar surds and illustrate. 

9. Define and illustrate respectively a Pure and an Affected Quad- 
ratic Equation. 
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10. There are two square fields, the larger of which contains 
25,600 square rods more than the other, and the ratio of their sides is 
as 5 to 3. Required the contents of each field. 

ENGLISH AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
FIRST CLASS ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Intellectual Philosophy. 

1. Name the faculties treated of in Wayland's Intellectual 
Philosophy, and define the last four. / 

2. State and illustrate the four objective laws of association. 

3. Explain the distinction between the two functions of memon. 
Also distinguish between susceptibility and retentiveness. 

4. State the principle on which a syllogism depends, and illustrate 
by two examples, the one affirraative and the other negative. 

5. What ground is there for the superiority which has been claimed 
for demonstrative over moral r'^asoning ? 

6. State the two laws on which the evidence of testimony rests, 
and give the leading points of the discussion of the first one. 

7. Give the distinction between moral reasoning and probable 
reasoning, with examples. 

8. Show (from the habits of those who have been most 
distinguished for richness of imagination) that the study of nature is 
essential to the improvement of poetic imagination. 

9. State the effect of age on the character of taste. 

10. State in what sense there is not, and in what sense there is, a 
standard of taste, and consider the theory of association, 

SECOND CLASS — ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Astronomy. 

1. Explain briefly the structure of the solar system, and the 
motions of the bodies composing it. 

2. State tour proofs that the earth is spherical in form. 

3. Explain the difference between declination and celestial latitude, 
and between right ascension and celestial longitude. 

4. Explain the sidereal and solar day. 

5. State the exact length of the year, and give the Gregorian 
rule. 

6. State the theory of the sun's physical nature, and of the solar 
spots. 

7. Discuss solar and lunar eclipses, and explain the causes of 
these phenomena. 

8. Describe the moon's path in space, and state how we know that 
h is path is always concave towards the sun. 
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9- State the periodic times of the planets, the times of their 
revolution on their axes, their diameters in miles, and the number of 
their satellites, respectively. 
10. Describe comets, their orbits, and their constitution. 

Chemistry, 

1. State fully the atomic theory of matter. 

2. State the received theory of heat. Explain sensible and latent 
heat. 

3. State the principle by which electricity is accumulated upon the 
prime conductor. Describe the Leyden jar, the method of charging 
and discharging it, and state the prmciple involved. 

4. What are the essential qualities of a good lightning rod ? State 
the principles by which the rod is a protector to the house. 

5. Define acids, bases, alkalies and salts. 

6. State the essential characteristics of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and carbon. 

7. State the oflSce of oxygen in respiration. State the office of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere. 

8. State the properties of phophorus. Describe the common 
friction match, and state the use of phosphorus in its ignition. 

9. Give the prefixes and terminations of different oxides, oxygen 
acids, and oxygen salts. 

10. Calculate the amount of sulphuric acid necessary to convert 10 
pounds of common salt into Glauber salt, and obtain the weight of. 
the latter, both crystallized and anhydrous. , 

11. Manufacture of gunpowder, and the part performed by each 
element in exploding. 

12. Give the chemical names and formulas of Borax, Blue Vitriol, 
Calomel, Lunar Caustic, Tartar Emetic, Alum, Sugar of Lead, Iron 
Pyrites, Epsom Salt, and Sal Ammoniac. 

13. Nature, manufacture, and properties of steel. 

14. Different manner in which acids act on zinc and copper, with 
equations. 

15. Marsh's test for arsenic. 

Trigonometry. 

1. A tree standing on a horizontal plane is broken oft' so that the top 
falls on a point 40 feet from the bottom of the stump, the end where 
it was broken off resting on the stump. If the part broken off makes 
an anoxic of 36° 52' 12'^ with a horizontal line passing through the 
foot of the stump, how high was the tree? 

2. Define all the circular functions, both as lines and as ratios. 

3. Write all the formulas which express the relations between the 
different functions of the same angle, and demonstrate the one which 
express^ the relation between the secant and tangent. 
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4. Express the relations between the functions of a negative arc 
and those of an equal positive arc, with proof. Also reduce cos( — 500') 
to a fiinction of a positive angle less than 90°. 

5. Write the four formulas for the sine and cosine of the sum and 
diiSerence of two angles, and demonstrate the first. 

6. Obtain the formula for the sum of the sines of two angles, 
divided by the difference of their sines. 

7. State the difference between natural and logarithmic 

3 tan a — tan^ a 
functions. Also make the formula tan 3a= — 

1—3 tan2 a. 
homogeneous. 

8. Prove that the sines of the angles of any plane triangle are 
proportional to the opposite sides, either by the geometrical or the 
analytical methods. 

9. Give the plan for solving the plane triangle D B JF^in which 
d, 6, and F are given. 

10. Give the method of finding the distance between two inaccessible 
objects, when both are visible from each extremity of the base line. 

THIRD CLASS ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Geometry. 

1. Define Geometry. What is a line? A plane? A solid? 
A polygon ? A quadrilateral ? A trapezium ? State the difference 
between a rectangle and a square, a rhomboid and a rhombus. 

2. Define a circle, a segment, a sector, a chord, a secant and a 
tangent. 

3. Of what does Book UI treat ? Book IV ? Book V ? Book VI ? 
What is a diedral angle ? A triedral angle ? A polyedral angle ? 

4. Of what does Book VII treat ? Define a polyedron, a prism, 
a parrallelopipedon, a pyramid, a frustum of a pyramid. 

5. Of what does Book VIII treat ? Book IX ? Define a cylinder, 
a cone, a sphere, a frustum of a cone. 

6. The area of a circle is equal to the product of half the radius 
by the circumference. Book V : Proposition XV, 

7. Every triangular prism may be divided into three equivalent 
triangular pyramids. Book VII : Proposition XVI. 

8. The surface of a sphere is to the whole surface of the 
circumscribed cylinder, including its bases, as 2 is to 3 ; and the 
solidities of these two bodies are in the same ratio. 

9. Give the following formulas : 

1. For the solidity of the cylinder. 

2. " '' ^ " cone. 

3. " *' " frustum of a cone. 

4. *' ** *' sphere. 

10. If from the vertices of the angles of a spherical triangle, as 
poies, arcs be described forming a spherical triangle, the vertices of 
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the angles of this second triangle will be respectively poles of the 
sides of the first. Book IX : Proposition V. 



FOURTH CLASS ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

HiBtory of Greece. 

1. Give the sub-divisions of the second period of Grecian History. 

'1. Describe the Argonautic Expedition. 

3. Give an account of the inauguration of the Trojan war. 

4. Who were the Thirty Tyrants ? 

.>. Give an account of Socrates and his philosophy. 

6. Describe Alexander's expedition into Egj'pt. 

7. Give the final division of the Persian Empire. 

8. Give an account of the Amphictyonic Council. 

9. Describe the Olympic Games. 
10. Define the Ostracism. 



Algebra, 

1. Prove that any quantity with a negative exponent is equal to 1 
divided by the same quantity with a positive exponent. 

2. Define the Greatest Common JJivisor and find the same of 
(TVlab'^'V^ and a^ — alt^. 

3. Define the Least Common Multiple and find the same of 
l()r/2j^ (x— y), Iba^ (^+y), and 12 {x^—y^^. 

4. A merchant, having bought a certain number of barrels of 
flour, sold half of the number and 4 barrels more to A, and 3-4 of 
the remainder wanting 4 barrels to B. He then had 20 barrels 
remaining. How many did he buy ? 

5. A market-woman bought eggs to the amount of 65 cents, some 
at the rate of 2 for a cent and some at the rate of 3 for 2 cents. She 
afterwards sold them all for 1 dollar and 20 cents, selling each egg for 
a half cent more than she paid for it. How many of each kind did 
she buy ? 

6. A grocer has two kinds of sugar of such quality that one pound 
of each are together worth 20 cents, but if 3 pounds of the first and 
pounds of the second kind be mixed, a pound of the mixture 
will be worth 11 cents. What is the value of a pound of each kind ? 

7. Extract the cube root of 

30a:*+82:«— 2.5j:3_i2a;5^8^30a;2_i2a:. • 

8. Explain the difference between a surd and a rational quantity. 
Define similar surds and illustrate. 

9. Define and illustrate respectively a Pure and an Affected Quad- 
ratic Equation. 

10. There are two square fields, the larger of which contains 25,600 
s<{iiare rods more than the other, and the ratio of their sides is as 5 to 3. 
Required the contents of each field. 
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GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Pale\f% Natural Theology. 

1. State the author's way of showing that the fact that God is not 
discernible by our senses, does not disprove his personality, but only 
proves the limitation of our capacities. 

2. Why is it that men, having a cause adequate to account for 
the present order of things, continually resort to hypotheses which 
have no basis in fact ? 

3. What is meant by the term omnipotence, as employed in 
Natural Theology ? 

4. What limitations to the argument for the Divine Unity as 
derived from nature ? 

5. Evil never the object of contrivance. 

6. What two cases appear to form exceptions to the benevolence 
of the Creator ? 

Geology. 

1. Name the fossiliferous strata in their order from the newest to 
the oldest. 

2. Describe the coal-fields of North America. 

3. Why is the coal of Rhode Island and Massachusetts anthracite, 
while in the Mississippi basin only bituminous varieties are found ? 

4. What can you say of the boulders found in Rhode Island ? 

5. What is the general distinction between the Drift proper and 
the AUumvium ? 

6. The remains of what mammals belonging to the Alluvium are 
found in the United States ? 

7. State at what geological period each Branch of the Vegetable 
Kingdom was introduced ? 

8. What agencies are now producing geological changes ? 

9. Give some account of the vertical movements now going on in 
Sweden and Norway. 

10. Explain the formation of Coral Islands. 

Astronomy. 

1. Explain how the altitude of the moon affects solar eclipses. 

2. State Bode's law of distances. 

3. How do we know that the orbits of Venus and Mercury are 
within that of the earth ? 

4. To what chan£^es is the visible surface of Mars subject ? 

6. What are some of the theories proposed by astronomers to 
account for the asteroids ? 

6. Give the diameters, distances and periods of revolution of 
Jupiter's satellites. 
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7. State the form and constitution of Saturn's ring. 

8. What is the intensity of solar light at Uranus ? At Neptune ?• 

9. Explain the apparent motions of the superior planets. 

10. How does the ellipticity of the earth's orbit affect the lengths 
of the seasons. 

Language. 

1. Is there any connection between sounds and the ideas they are 
used to signify ? Give illustrations. 

2. What classification of languages has been commonly adopted ? 

3. By whom, and where was the Sanscrit spoken ? 

4. What was the origin of the legends of Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table ? 

5. Give the origin of the sufHx " don " to the names of towns 
and its meaning. 

6. At what period were such words as minBter^ cloister^ saint^ 
Uahop, &c., introduced into the language ? 

7. Name the principal works translated into the Anglo-Saxon by 
Alfred. 

8. How long after the Conquest, before the Norman element 
coalesced with the Saxon to form English character and English 
sj)eech ? 

9. Give illustrations of the economy of expression in words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

10. What does Marsh find to be the proportion of Saxon words in 
the following examples, viz : 

Spencer's Faerie Queen, Book II, Canto VII. John's Gospel, 
Chapters I, IV, and XVII. Macaulay's Essay on Bacon. Bryant's 
Thanatopis. Mrs. Browning's Cry of the Children. 

Intellectual Philosopht/. 

1. What are the laws by which a train of thought is governed ? 

2. Discuss the relation of memory to our other faculties. 

3. Show the importance of a cultivated memory to a vigorous 
imagination. 

4. Give the distinction between knowledge and wisdom. 

5. Exhibit the relation of poetic imagination to taste. 

6. When is ** light" reading pernicious ? 

7. Define taste. 

8. State the points of similarity and of difference between 
conscience and taste. \ 

9. Discuss form as an element of beauty. 

10. Give examples of beauty not referable to any material quality. 
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Questions on the j^neid of VirgiL 

Book I. 

1, Translate : — 

Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum, 
Vultu quo coelum tempestatesque serenat, 
Oscula libavit natae ; aehinc talia fatur : 
Parce metu, Cytherea : manent immota tuoriim 
Fata tibi. 

2. Parse /o^ur and giv6 all the parts in use. 

II. 

1, Translate : — 

At puer Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen Jiilo 
Additur (Ilus erat, dum res stetit Ilia regno,) 
Trignita magnos volvendis mensibus orbes 
Imperio explebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 
Transferet, et Longam multa vi muniet Albam. 

2. Parse stetit^ and give the rule for the quantity of the penult. 

III. 

1. Translate: — 

Haec ait ; et Maia genitum demittit ab alto, 
Ut terrae, utque novae pateant Carthaginis arces. 
Hospitio Teucris ; ne fati nescia Dido 
Finibus arceret. 

2. Parse finibus and give the special rules for. the quantity of each 
syllable. 

IV. 

1. Translate : — 

Conveniunt quibus aut odium crudele tyranni, 
Aut metus acer erat ; naves quae forte paratae 
Corripiunt, onerantque auro ; portantur avari 
Pygmalionis opes pelago ; dux fo^mina facti. 

2. Give the gender of pelago. Give the rules for the gender of 
the nouns of the second declension, and their principal exceptions. 

French, 

1. Give the rules for the use of the past participle. 

2. Give the rules for the agreement of the past participle with its 
direct object ; with its subject. 

3. Give the rules for the agreement of the past participle with its 
indirect object. 

4. Give the definitions of active and neuter verbs ; name those 
neuter verbs which take the auxiliary " avoir " and state when the 
past indefinite of " etre " is used. 
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5. Give the rules for the use of " le " with its different significations. 

6. Define the past definite and past indefinite tenses and state when 
they are used. 

7. Define the imperfect tense, state the action it expresses and its 
translation. 

8. What are the rules for the change in the terminations of verhs 
ending in '* ger," ." yer," " cer," *'' eter," and " eler ?" 

9. Name the Primitive tenses and the tenses formied from them. 
10. Give the translation to the third paragraph of "L'Emploi Du 

Temps." 

MIDDLE CLASS. 

Botany. 

1. Into what classes are the organs of plants divided? 

2. Name and describe the parts of a flower. 

3. Define annuals, biennials and perennials. 

4. In what parts of the plant may the nourishment for next year's 
growth be deposited ? 

5. Upon what does the arrangement of the lobes of the leaf 
depend ? 

6. What is the object of artificial methods of propagation ? 

7. How does a perfect flower differ from a complete flower? 

8. How do plants purify the air for animals ? 

9. Define a genus, an order and a class. 

10. What are the characteristics of the two great classes into 
which flowering plants are divided ? 

Study of Words. 

1. What is meant by the statement that language is fossil poetry ? 

2. May language also be considered as fossil history ? 

3. Give examples of words having originally an honorable 
signification, which have degenerated. 

4. Give the derivation of the word " quarrel." 

5. What classes of words in our language are derived from the 
Saxon, and what from the Norman ? 

Poetry. 

1. Into what four classes may all literature be divided ? 

2. How does poetry differ fi'om all other literature ? 

3. Into what classes are rhymes divided ? Give examples of each 
class. 

4. Define a foot and name the dissyllabic feet. 

5. In what measure is Scott's " Marmion ?" Describe this 
measure. 

6. Of what measure does the greater part of our poetry consist ? 
Give examples of this measure from Gray and Byron. 

7. Define long, short and conunon metre, and give examples of each. 
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8. What are some of the aims of true poetry ? 

9. Define Pastoral and Elegiac poetry. 

10. Define blank verse. What authors have employed this most 
successfully. 

Chemistry, 

1. What instruments are used for measuring heat ? 

2. State the principle upon which Pyrometers are constructed. 

3. How is the boiling point of a liquid influenced by atmospheric 
pressure ? . 

4. What experiment proves that heat becomes latent in the process 
of liquifaction ? 

5. What are the principal sources of electricity ? 

6. State some of the causes of the free electricity in the atmosphere. 

7. What is the principle involved in all the processes of electro- 
metallurgy ? 

8. Describe the experiments illustrating electro-magnetic rotations. 

Latin — Coesar. Book L 

1. In 17th paragraph construe from " Turn demum " to " Si jam.', 

2. For what purpose is " ne " used in " ne frumentum conferant V 

3. Translate the 18th. 

4. Give the principal parts of the verbs in the first ten lines. 

6. Give the principal parts of " alere " and '' colocasse." Why 
IS the infinitive form of these verbs here used ? Give other examples 
of the same use of the infinitive. 

6. Why is the subjunctive " traduxisset " used ? Why " animad- 
verteret?" What does "et" connect? Give the rule for this 
connection. 

7. Parse " complexus, orandi, gravius," and " agat." 

8. Translate the 23d. 

9. Translate the 29th. 

10. Parse " redintegrare ;" compare " diu ;" and give the rule for 
this " praesidio." 

Creometry* 

12. 
15. 
19. 
23. 
25. 
29. 

2. 

5. and Corollaries. 

6. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
16. 
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French. 

1 . How many forms of the present indicative are there in French 
and in English ? 

2. What are the verbs " aller," '* venir," " aller tronver," " aller 
chercher," " envoyer chercher," used to denote ? 

3. What is the place of the personal pronoun used as a direct and 
indirect object of a verb ? 

4. What are the positions of the personal pronouns used as objects 
of a verb in relation to each other ? 

5. To what do " qui," and *' que," relate. What is the meaning 
of " ce que," ** dont ?" 

6. What is the meaning of the verb " faire," used before another 
verb ? What verb is used in speaking of the weather ? 

7. How are *' in," " into," " to," " at," &c, to be translated in 
different positions. 

8. What is the meaning of the pronoun '*on," and how are 
sentences of which it is the subject to be translated ? 

9. Give the present indicative of " avoir," the imperfect of " etre," 
the past definite of " chanter," the future of ** finir." 

10. Give the past indefinite of ** avoir," the pluperfect of *' etre,'* 
the future perfect of " finir." 



JUNIOR CLASS FIRST DIVISION. 

Ancient Ststory, 

1. State the causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

2. Give an outline of the life and principles of Socrates. o 

3. Give an account of the " Retreat of the Ten Thousand." 

4. Name the principal victories Alexander gained during his 
Persian campaign. 

5. Give the name and date of the battle that made Greece a 
Roman province. 

6. Give an account of the Roman Commissioners forming '^ The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables." 

7. Give the cause and result of the third Punic war. 

8. Give an abstract o^ the civil war between Marius and Sylla. 

9. Name the distinguished men of the ^^ Augustan Age." Give 
an account of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

10. Give an account of the separation of the Roman Empire into 
the Eastern and Western divisions. 

Mhetoric. 

1. State the province of Rhetoric as a science and an art. 

2. Name the advantages derived from the study of Rhetoric. 

3. State the difference between taste and genius. 
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4. Define imagination. Name the associations that facilitate the 
exercise of this faculty. 

5. Give the qualities style must possess to produce the sablime ; 
also the effect of rhyme upon the production of the sublime. 

6. Name the different classes of style*. 

7. State the standard for writing and speaking. 

8. State in what propriety of style consists. 

9. Give the requisites of a style characterized by strength, 
10. Giye the rules essential to the formation of a good style. 

Natural Philosopht/, 

1. Define matter, and state its different forms. 

2. Define inertia, giving an illustration of the principles. 

3. State the laws for the force of gravity. 

4. Explain the difference in the weight of bodies at different parts 
of the earth's surface. 

5. Give the three laws for the pressure of liquids. 

6. Describe the Siphon, explaining the principle on which it works. 

7. Define light. Name its principal sources. 

8. State the laws for the propagation of light. 

9. Define reflection. State the surfaces that make the best 
reflectors. 

10. Explain reflection of light by plane mirrors. 

English Literature. 

1. Give the character of Wiclif. 

2. Give some of the principal causes that produced the great 
j^tellectual activity in the latter part of the fifteenth and the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

8. Name the various divisions of the English drama. 

4. Give an account of Bacon's works — the origin of the name 
** Novum Organum." 

5. State the periods of Milton's literary life and the works 
composed during each. 

6. Name the eminent writers of the ** Age of Charles the 
Second." 

7. State Dryden's rank as a prose writer. 

8. Name Swift's principal works. Give the origin of the name of 
the " Tale of the Tub " and an outline of the plan. 

9. Give the prominent events of Johnson's life previous to his 
acquaintance with Boswell. 

10. Give the origin of the name of the " Task." Mention some 
of the subjects touched upon in this poem. Name Cowper's other 
poems, explaining from what the last received its name. 

Latin. 

1. In the mythology, translate the story of " Otos and Ephialtes.'' 

2. Translate the story of '' Daedalus." 
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3. Parse *^ decidit, quod and pelagns." 

4. Translate the story of " Andromeda." 

5. Parse ^^ antebosuit.'* Explain its composition and state what 
it governs. * 

6. Translate the first three sentences of the story of '' Tantalus." 

7. Parse •* Jupiter," " diis," and '* concrederet." 

8. Explain the formation of the periphrastic conjugation and when 
it is used. 

9. In the story of the ** Apple of Discord " construe, the third 
and fourth sentences. 

10. Parse " est poUicita " and *' greges." 

French. 

1. When is the contraction " du " used for the preposition and 
article ? How do you express the name of the material ? 

2. Explain a partitive noun and give the rules for its use. 

3. How do you form the interrogative when the subject is a noun ? 

4. What idioms require ** avoir " in French instead of to be in 
English ? 

5. With what do possessive adjectives agree ? 

6. What is the difference between c«, cet^ cette? 

7. How do you form the plural of nouns ending au and en ; how 
of those ending in a? and at7. 

8. How do you express the time of day ? 

9. Give present indicative of avoir and etre. 

10. Give conditional present of etre and the imperative of avoir. 



JUNIOR CLASS — SECOND DIVISION. 

Algebra. 

1. A gamester at play lost, on the first trial, 1-6 of his money 
and 5-6 of a shilling. In a second game he won 2 shillings, after 
which he lost 1-4 of what he then had. He next won 11 shillings 
and afterwards lost 1-7 of the money then in his possession, when he 
found he had left 30 shillings. What sum had he at first ? 

2. Find the value of the unknown quantities in the following 
equations : 

(?a;+ny+2z=n+m+c. 
€^x-\-7iNf-\- 2z=Scn. 

3. A market-woman bought eggs, some at 2 for a cent, some at 4 
for 3 cents, and some at 5 for 2 cents, for $3.50. She sold the first 
and second lot for $3.30, thereby gaining 1-2 a cent on each egg. 
Had she sold the whole for $5.20 she would have gained 1-4 of a 
cent on each egg. How many of each kind did she buy ? 
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4. Define the five principal varieties of equations giving examples 
of each. 

5. The crew of a ship-of-war consists of sailors and soldiers. 
There are 22 sailors to every 7 guns and 6 over. The whole number 
of hands is two times the number of soldiers and guns together. 
After an engagement in which the slain • were l-»5 of the survivors, 
there were 7 men to every 2 guns and 14 over. Required the number 
of soldiers, sailors and guns. 

6. Give, in the simplest form, the value of the following expressions : 

3 3 3 



1 |5a' ji Iff . £ |_io 

2 3 6 

12 I I 4_ |81m^ 

Jaffi+Niir+^J 27m« "^J 8x. 



7. Find the four values of x in the equation : 

6x2_4a?— 6v5r^— 4a:+4=36. 

8. A person purchased a farm in the form of a rectangle whose 
length was 4 times its breadth. It cost 1-4 as many dollars per acre 
as the field was rods in length, and the number of dollars paid for the 
farm was four times the number of rods round it. Required the price 
of the farm and its length and breadth. 

9. A square garden is surrounded by a fence, and a flower bed of 
uniform width is laid out just within the fence all around the garden, 
save that it is interrupted at the entrance for the spac^ of 3 yards. 
The side of the garden is 3 yards less than 16 times the width of the 
flower bed, and the number of square yards in the flower bed is S-2 of 
the number of yards in the periphery of the garden increased by 7 1-2. 
Required the width of the flower bed, and the square contents of the 
garden. 

10. A sets out from M towards N and travels 12 miles a dav. 
After he has gone 50 miles, B sets out from N towards M, and travels 
each day 1-2 of the whole distance. After he has traveled as many 
days as he goes miles in a day he meets A. Required the distance 
from M to N. 

Questions in History. 

1. Give an account of Britain under the Romans. 

2. Give a list of the Saxon kings. 

3. Name the kings of the Plantagenet family with dates of their 
reign. 

4. Describe the character of Elizabeth. 

5. Give an account of the rebellion in the reign of James II. 

6. Who were the ancestors of the modern French ? 

7. Give an account of the wars of Louis XII. 

8. Give an account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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9. Give an account of the reign of Loais XIV. 
10. To what thrones did Napoleon raise his brothers ? 

Qiiestions in Physical Geography. 

1. Describe the Antartic current. 

2. Describe the equatorial current of the Pacific. 

3. Describe the Gulf Stream. 

4. Describe the Japan current. 

5. What proof Js there that under current exists ? 

6. Name the periodical winds and describe land and sea breezes. 

7. Wha^ are Monsoons ? 

8. Explain the prevailing winds of the temporate and polar regions. 

9. Describe glaciers and mention their principal localities. 
10. Describe the motion of glaciers. 

Questions in Physiology. 

1. Describe the. Cellular Tissue. 

2. Give a summary of the process of digestion. 

3. Describe the arrangement of the organs of digestion. 

4. Explain how the chyme is acted upon in the small intestines, 
and describe the chyle, lac teals and the thoracic duct. 

5. What is the difference in the two circulations as to the color of 
the blood in the veins and arteries ? Also in the capillaries of the 
Inngs and those of the general system ? 

6. Describe the lungs. 

7. State the amount of carbon contained in the carboDic acid 
thrown from the lungs in twenty-four hours, and explain the ecessity 
of ventilation. 

8. What are the sources of fuel for keeping up the animal heat. 

9. Name and give the functions of the organs of excretion. 

10. State the influence of labor on the wear and tear of the system 
and on absorption. 

QUESTIONS RECENTLY SUBMITTED TO CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO 

THE PROVIDENCE HIGH 8GHOOL. 

Written Arithmetic. 

1. Subtract five millions twelve thousand four hundred and one 
and seven ten-thousandths, from twenty millions sixty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six and fifly-two ten thousandths, and divide 
the remainder by three hundred millions. 

2. Multiply 24 1-5 times .08 1-5 by .02 3-4 times 36 7-8 and 
divide the product by 4 1-6 times .0067.' 

3. What is the least common multiple of 12 1-4, 6 1-2, 18, 7 S-4, 
and 14. 

4. A merchant sold 1-4 of his cotton at an advance of 15 per 
cent., 1-3 at a loss of 12 per cent., 1-8 at a loss of ten per cent. Uow 

6 
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must he sell the remainder that he may gain 20 per cent, by the 
whole transaction ? 

5. A lawyer collects a debt for a client and keeps 5 per cent, for 
his fee and remits the balance, $237.60. What was the debt and the fee ? 

6. Paid $261.10, including the* cost of policy, $150, for insuring a 
cargo worth $11,800. What was the rate per cent ? 

7. A's money is 25 per cent, of B's and 20 per cent, of C's. C 
has $40 more than B. How much has each ? 

8. A can do a piece of work in 1 1-5 days ; B can do the same 
work in 2 1-4 days ; C can do the same in three days ; in what time 
can they all three finish it, working together ? 

9. For what sum must a note be written, payable in 4 months, so 
that when discounted at bank at 6 per cent., $640 may be received ? 

10. There is a lot of land in the form of a parallelogram containing 
1200 rods, and the distance round it is 140 rods. What is the 
diagonal distance between its opposite comers, and what is the length 
of each side ? 

Mental Arithmetic. 

1. How many gold dollars ought a broker to give for a hundred 
dollar U. S. note, and how much ni the postal currency, when gold 
is worth $1.80 in the U. S. currency ? 

2. If 15 per cent, is gained in selling flour at $9.20 a barrel, what 
did the flour cost. 

3. A farmer had 100 sheep in two pastures ; in one pasture he 
had 4 less than three-fifths of the ntunber in the other pasture ; how 
many were there in each pasture ? 

4. A former bought a horse and saddle for $160. If two-tJiirds 
of the price of the horse be added to half the price of the saddle, the 
sum will be 2 1-2 times the price of the saddle ; what was the cost of 
each ? 

5. If a merchant gain 15 per cent, on 25 per cent, of his goods, 
and 10 per cent, on 30 per cent, of his goods, and lose 20 per cent 
on 25 per cent, of his goods, how must he sell the remainder to gain 
12 per cent, on the whole ? 

6. Required the time when 2 1-5 times the time past noon is 
two-thirds of the time to midnight. 

7. If goods are bought for 2-3 of their value, and sold at 12 1-2 
per cent, more than their value, what is the gain per cent. ? 

8. If, from 2 1-2 times a number we subtract one-half the number, 
four-fifths of the number, the remainder will be 8 less than twice the 
number. What is that number ? 

9. The head of a fish is one-twelfth of its entire length, its body 
is three-fourths of its entire length, and its tail is 2 feet longer than 
its head ; what is the whole length of the fish ? 

10. The base of a right-angled triangle is one-third of the sum of 
the perpendicular and hypothense, and the sum of the length of the 
three sides is 30 feet ; what is the length of each side ? 
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1. Write the plural of genius, folio, cameo, solo, cargo, wharfs 
turf, sheaf, stamen, crisis, bandit. 

2. Compare near, old, late, far, ill. 

3. Name the principal parts of the verbs buy, chide, drink, fly, 
hide, lay, lie (to recline), shrink, sew, sow. 

4. Give the passive form, the emphatic form, and the progressive 
form of the verb to read. 

5. State the auxiliary verbs in the present tense. 

6. Parse tlie following words in italics : It is my duty as n pupil 
to obey my teacher. 

7. I heard of his being a brave soldier. I knew him to be a good 
man. 

8. ** Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled." 

9. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in italics : 
He is about to sell his house. He is too wise not to know when to &uy. 

10. Correct the following examples : Can you learn me to write. 
The garment was neatly sown. I never before saw such large trees. 
A lecture on methods of teaching grammar at 10 o'clock. He laid 
down to take a nap. I measured the lot with a pole ten foot long. 
The lot is 25 foot front. Several chimnies were blown down. 

Geoffraphy. 

1. Name the rivers that flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 

2. Name the eastern branches of the Mississippi river beginning 
on the north. 

3. Name five of the largest cities of South America, in the order 
of their population. 

4. What are the principal seaports in South America, on the 
Atlantic coast? 

5. Locate and describe five of the chief towns in Prance. 

6. What rivers in Asia flow south ? 

7. Name five of the largest cities in Africa in the order of their 
population. 

8. Locate and describe Port Mahon, Riga, Cronstadt, Archangel, 
and Odessa. 

9. Give the latitude and longitude of Washington, Chicaco, New 
Orleans, Havana, Lima, Rome, Maderia, Calcutta, St. Petersburg. 

10. Describe the route from London to Calcutta and Hongkong. 

SisUny. 

1. Give an acconift of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

2. Give an account of the settlement of Virginia. 

3. Give the reasons for the banishment of Roger Williams from 
Massachusetts. 

4. Describe the effect of witchcraft in Massachusetts. 
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5. Give an accouut of King Phillip's war. 

6. Mention the early efforts made in Massachusetts, in favor of 
education. 

7. . Name the principal events in 1777, and give an account of the 
battle of Brandywine. 

8. Name the principal events in 1779, and give an account of the 
depreciation of paper currency. 

9. Describe the battle of Camden. 
10. Oive an account of Washington's resigning his commission. 

Spellifig. 

Parole, utensil^ crystalline, feud, recluse, profuse, irresistible, 
negotiate, annunciate, vitreous, spurious, depreciate predicate, syllo- 
gism, sillabub, architect, strychnine, architrave, catechumen, chrysolite, 
amphictyonic, eleemosynary, ipecacuanha, huguenot, halcyon, syscygy, 
sibylline, infringement, vermilion, weevils, murrain, chalybeate, j 
guaiacum, katydid, ossicle, euthanasy, esoteric, cachexy, thralldom, ; 
surcharge, rebelUous, colonelcy, quinine, reconnoissance, op<xleldoc, i 
pansy, odyle, sieve, heliotrope, vaccinnate. ■ 



North Providence. — The School Committee of the Town of 
North Providence beg leave to make the following report : 

The Committee as elected br the Town consisted of Alvin C. 
Robbins, John H. Stiness, John D. Frost, Joseph F.' Brown, J. B. 
Hartwell, and James L. Wheaton. 

The Board was organized by the choice of James L. Wheaton, as 
Chairman, and Alvin C. Robbins, as Clerk. 

Mr. Hartwell declining to serve, Mr. L. M. E. Stone was unani- 
mously elected to fill the place. Mr. Stone declining. Rev. T. L. 
Randolph was subseqnently elected. 

April 9th, 1864, Mr. Brown, in consequence of removal from the 
town, sent in his resignation, which was accepted, and Rev. M. Good- 
rich elected to fill the place. 

The Committee on Qualifications consisted of A. C. Robbins, J. H. 
Stiness, and Rev. T. L. Randolph. 

The Committee on Appropriations consisted of James L. Wheaton, 
John D. Frost, and Joseph F. Brown. 

-The Committee on Books, of Robbins, Stiness, and Frost. 

In July, Rev. T. L. Randolph was elected Superintendent. 

The List of School Books, as revised and adopted, you will find 
following this report. 

During the year, the Committee have located the lot for a new 
school-house in District No. 9, upon which the District have since 
erected a beautiful school edifice. 
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We wish to call particular attention to a Resolation passed by the 
Board, requiring pupils to attend school in the District in which they 
reside. The Committee hoped to check a fast growing evil in the 
town to ignore District lines. Copies of the Resolution have been 
posted in the different school-rooms with the hope and expectation that 
the teachers and trustees will cheerfully comply with them. 

The Committee recommend that the town appropriate $7,600,00 
for school purposes, and that the Superintendent's salary be raised 
from 8100,00 to $200,00, which seems to be little enough, if he does 
well and faithfully the labor which the law requires of him. 

We refer you to the able report of our Superintendent for more 
full details and suggestions, hoping they may be of future benefit to 
the town. 

JAMES L. WHEATON, Chairman. 

North Providence, May 80th, 1864. 

To the School Committee of North Providence : 

GefUlemen : — Agreeably with my duty, I proceed to lay before you 
a report of the condition of the schools during the past year. 

The general condition of the schools of the town is encouraging. 
Those in a number of the districts have attained a high standard of 
excellence. The instruction is thorough and the discipline good. The 
districts in which this is true, are those in which the greatest interest 
is felt in the schools, and the teachers are most liberally paid. The 
highest wages will, of course, command the best qualihcations ; and 
they who are well remunerated are far more likely to remain con- 
tentedly in their positions, and to labor strenuously for the advancement 
of their schools. It is greatly for the interest of every district, to 
offer the highest wages, and then to apply a strict scrutiny to the 
qaalifications of the teacher to be employed. If there was a more 
general interest on the part of property-holders, it would be easy 
greatly to enlarge the amount of money at the disposal of the trustees. 
It is greatly to be regretted that many of the district-meetings are 
attended by very tew persons ; that the large majority feel no interest 
whatever in school ai&irs. Where this is true, it is useless to expect 
any advancement. The whole management is left in the hands of a 
very small number, and they are not usually willing to incur any 
responsibility in efforts to improve the condition of the schools. Could 
some means be adopted by which a greater interest could be awakened, 
and these meetings be always well attended, a new impulse would be 
given to the cause of education. Every resident of a district, and 
especially every property-holder, should regard it as both his duty and 
hiterest, always to be present and to contribute his influence toward 
having the best school possible, and for not less than ten months in 
the year. Is it not in the highest degree advantageous to every man, 
to be surrounded by an educated and moral population ? Will not 
his property be the more secure and valuable ? 
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This want of interest in schools is the great evil in many of our 
districts, and it has occurred to me, whether the monej woald not be 
well expended in employing some able and eloquent educationist to 
gather together the inhabitants of every district for the purpose of 
addressing them, and of endeavoring to arouse a deeper interest in 
their school. These remarks do not by any means apply, in their full 
force, to all the districts. There are a number where a commendable 
interest is felt by a large number, and the character of their schools 
most clearly exhibits its effects. 

I would commend anew to the attention of trustees the suggestion 
of my predecessor, that " by noting the difference between the 
registered number of scholars, and the average number in attendance 
at school, and remembering the fact that every diminution of one from 
the latter, subtract more than four and a half dollars from the amount 
of money, which the district receives from the town, it will be seen 
that districts will be gainers, if, by appropriating several dollars a term 
for rewards, or otherwise, they could secure more punctual attendance 
at school." I would suggest whether something might not be done 
toward awakening a healthful spirit of emulation among both teachers 
and pupils in the different districts, by holding an annual or semi- 
annual exhibition of all the schools of the town, at which parts should 
be assigned to a select number of the most deserving scholars from the 
different districts, the arrangements to be under the control of the 
School Committee. 

The interests of some of the districts suffer from the scholars belong- 
ing to them leaving to attend the schools of adjoining districts. In 
such cases the districts into which they go, have more than their share, 
and those from which they go are very much weakened. Moreover, 
the former receive the benefit of a tuition-fee from such scholars, aod 
in some instances count them in the average attendance, and thereby 
enlarge the amount of the fiind received from the town. In conse- 
quence, the School Committee have felt compelled to forbid this with- 
out the permission of the trustees of the two districts concerned, with 
an appeal in case of disagreement to the School Committee. If, instead 
of sending out of the district, the parents of such scholars would 
exert themselves to improve the condition of their own schools, much 
might be done toward elevating them to the standard of the schools 
to which to send. There are, no doubt, exceptional cases where 
permission should be granted. 

In my observation of the schools during the year, it has seemed to 
me that not sufficient attention is given to moral education. The 
intellectual absorbs nearly the whole. No one can deubt that the 
imparting of correct moral principles is essential to a sound education, — 
that it is as important that the heart be properly trained, as it is that 
the mind be. So much of the time of the young is spent in the 
school-room, it is extremely desirable that a due share of it should be 
devoted to the inculcating of correct principles for the government of 
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the heart and life. To meet this want may not some simple and jndi- 

cions treatise on morals be made an imperative text-book in every 

school. Excepting such instruction of this kind as is obtained from 

an occasional reading of the Scriptures, and from teachers orally, 

which in many cases, no doubt, is considerable, there is, I think, none 

imparted in any of the schools. It is not safe in a country where so 

mach depends upon the moral character of the population to leave 

this altogether to parents. There are multitudes of children, who do 

not receive any such instruction at home, and if they do not get it at 

the public schools, get it nowhere. 

In this connection, I would remark that in the exercise of a healthful 

moral influence in a school, much depends upon the character and 

manners of the teacher. If his character be an elevated one, and his 

manners in the school-room gentlemanly and courteous, he will 

insensibly exert a strong influence for good. If this be not true, 

however great may be his intellectual qualifications, his influence is 

evil. On this subject I would commend to the attention of teachers 

the remarks of the Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence in 

his late report, a brief extract from which I will give : 

" The besetting nn of many teachers is their proneness to ridicule their pupils ; to 
mzkt iuTidlous coixmarisous, and to provoke them to wrath by bitter sarcasms and 
▼ulgar epithets. To succeed, a teacher must gain the confidence and affection 
of his pupils. He may have the most splendid talents, the most profound and exact 
knowledge, and may be earnestly devoted to his work ; but without this, the roost 
vital element to success is wanting. And this can be secured only by a kind, urbane 
and courteous manner in the school-room." 

It is much to be regretted that there are large numbers of children, 
who do not at all, or to a small extent, receive the benefits of the 
public schools. They are either kept at work, when they ought to 
be at school, or are allowed to lead idle lives. This is an evil for 
which it is not easy to suggest a renflredy. But it is well for us to be 
aware that there are large numbers among us, who will soon be men 
and voters, who are growing up with almost no education, intellectual 
or moral, and of course are acquiring a character which will unfit 
them intelligently to discharge the duties of citizens. 

There are in the town a number of accomplished teachers, especially 
female, for small wages, who are laboriously endeavoring to bring 
their schools up to a high standard. Such deserve strong commenda- 
tion. Though quietly, and to a great extent unnoticed, they are 
contributing not a little to the well-being of those they instruct, and 
to the highest interests of the community. To such, generally, teach- 
ing is a pleasure, and this constitutes one of their best qualifications. 

I have the j)leasure of reporting the completion, during the past 
year, of two new school-houses in Districts Nos. 7 and 9. For 
houses of their dimensions, it would be hard to conceive of one more 
convenient, appropriate and beautiful. Elibibly situated, they are an 
ornament and blessing to the neighborhoods in which they stand. 

A very material enlargement of the school-building in District No. 
8 is soon contemplated, to accommodate the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of that district. 
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It only remains for Districts Nos. 4 and 10 to follow their good 
examples. In the latter (No. 10) they greatly need either an en- 
largement of their largest house, or the erection of a new one to take 
the place of the present smaller one, which is in a condition not cred- 
itable to the district. 

In the former (No. 4) there ought to be a new house. The present 
one is very low and contracted, not at all suitable for the number of 
scholars in the district. I could not but wish that many inhabitants 
of that district could have been present at the exercises at the opening 
of the two new houses above referred to. They could hardly have 
returned home, without wishing that such a house might grace their 
neighborhood and make glad the school-hours of their children. How 
small is the cost of such a hou;ie comparatively with the benefits which 
it would confer ! If these two improvements could be made, all the 
school-houses of the town would be creditable to its wealth and 
intelligence. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. L. RANDOLPH, Superintendent. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

The School Committee of said town convened this day, when the 
following votes were passed : 

Voted^ That the following named Text Books be, and the same are 
hereby adopted, for the use of the several Public Schools in this town, 
and that the use of any others than those hereby named, shall be 
deemed a violation of the regulations of the Committee : 

Webster's or Worcester's Dictionaries. Cutter's Anatomy and Physiology. 

Sargent's Standard Readers. Wells' Chemistry. 

Worcester's Pronoancing Speller. Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

Potter & Hammond's Writing Books. Wells' Science of Common Things. 

Greene's Series of Grammars. Gray's Botany — How Plants Grow. 

Warren's Series of Geographies. Quackenbos' History of the United States. 

Leach & Swan's Intellectual Arithmetic. Quackenbos' First Lessons in English 
Greenleaf 's Series of Arithmetics, with Composition and Rhetoric. 

Farrar's Problems. Bartholomew's Drawing Cards and Series 

Robinson's Series of Algebras. of Drawing Books. 

Davies' Elpmentary Geometry. Shepard's Constitutional Text-Book. 

Daviea' Elements of Surveying. Mason's Exercises on Gymnastics. 
Potter & Hammond's Book-Keeping. 

Votedy That every Teacher engaged in teaching in the Public 
Schools of the town, be allowed one half-day in each school month, 
without loss of time, for the purpose of visitation ordy ; but Teachere 
availing themselves of the provisions of this vote are required to visit 
schools of the same grade as those taught by themselves ; also to report 
to the School Committee at the end of each term the schools thus visited. 

Voted^ That a copy of this List of Books be posted up in some 
conspicuous place in each school-room of the town. 

Attest : ALVIN C. ROBBINS, aerh 

North Providence, R. I., Nov. 7, 1863. 
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6 



LOCAL NAMB. 



TBACHBB8* NAMB. 



STATION. 



TRUSTEES' NAMB8. 



D. Wilkinson. 



1 High 8(net, Pawtaeket. . F. 8. B«lden Grammar Department. . . | Royal I^;_^ ^ 

I B. H. Howard Grammar Department. . . > Jamea L. Wheaton. 

.Harriet F Bennett Grammar Department. 

Abbie 1^. Uttlefleld Intermediate 

H. A. Sherman Primary 

!8. C.Harrington Primary 

Charles Payne. 



2 Chnrch HOI, Pawtaeket. 8. H. Webb Grammar Department. 

.Francea A. Browning I Grammar Department. 

Mary E. Barrowt ,l»t Intermediate 

Mary T. Jenka -^ . 2d Intermediate 

IJennie HortweU .Primary 



3 ir«ueoC(.. . . . , 



• «•••■■ 



Ia. a. Dewitt Grammar Department. 

|C. W. James 2d Intermediate 



;l. 8. TIngley 2d Intermediate 

R. Anna Cooper l»t Intermediate 



iWoodTilk. 



8. J. Bacon Primary. 

L. L. Cole .Primary. 



Love. 



Primary 



Clarissa Candll |Gram. and Intermediate. 

Fannie B. Olney Gram, and Intennedlate. 

Harriet C. Collins Primary 



Daniel Hale. 
AlTin C. Bobbins. 



H. B. Dodge. 
8. Kennedy. 
John Tralnor. 



SCentredale 



i W. A. Whipple Grammar Department. 

i Albert H. Bssex Grammar Department. 

'Annie F. Wttstoott ;Priniaiy 



&]lanton. ... .... 



I • . . . • . 



A. H. "Emmx, Grammar Department.. 

Joseph Mowry Grammar Department. 

Laura Steers Primary 



TFraitHIU 

9 Uoont Pleasant. 

I 



Marion H. Belden 



School not graded. 



Jenks Mowry Grammar Department. 

Liaile Winsor Grammar Department. 

i.^wu Brown Intermediate 

Aliee Simmons Intermediate 

W. H Bowen Intermediate 

L. O. Mazfleld Primary 

Sarah T.Stowe Primary 

S. J. Cheney Primary 

Ada Adams Primary 



0. N. Angell, 
C. H. Reynolds. 
A. 8. Nichols 

J. Halsey AngelL 



E. O. AngsU. 



Joseph H. Bourne. 

R. P. Derereanz. 
■ Charles Boyd. 
' Henry Armlngton. 



9 Esst Tnmplke , 

10 Smith's HIU . . 



>A. EUaa Bishop. 



School not graded 



iSamnel Olney Grammar Department. 

8. A. Barrows ! l«t Intermediate 

Rosa Collins 2d Intermediate 

Anna R. Congdon Ist Primary 

Ennloe A. Kenyon, ;2d Primary 

J.A.Tripp l2d Primary 



O. A. KenyoD. 

John Lorett. 
James J. NoUm. 
Patrick Donnelly. 
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Smithfield. — On the removal of one of the members of the 
Committee from the town T. L. Angell, R. Woodworth was chosen 
in his place. 

The following will show the amount of money received for the 
support of schools during the' year, and the sources whence derived. 

From the towfi appropriation, $4,500 00 

Registry Tax, 602 01 

State appropriation, 3,922 52 



44 44 

44 44 



Total, $9,031 53 

This money has been divided among the several schools as tlie law 
directs, $25 being deducted for the printing of this Report. During 
the year it has seemed advisable to make some slight changes in the 
use of Text Books. Warren's Series of Geography, his Primary and 
C-ommon School, have been substituted for Fitch's Series ; and 
Sargent's New Series of Readers, for the Progressive Series by Town 
and Holbrook. Thougli the Committee feel that a long established 
use of school books should not be interrupted without great caution, 
yet changes are sometimes so desirable as to justify and demand such 
an interruption. It is believed to be thus in the instances noticed. 
While our schools may compare favorably with an equal number in 
any town in the State, it is still a question of no little interest, how 
shall we render them yet more efficient, and thereby contribute to the 
highest welfare of the individual, the State, the world at large. In 
noticing a few of the ways for this, the Committee respectfully invite 
attention. 

1st. To the place where the child is to be taught. That this 
should be attractive with pleasant surroundings, spacious and cheerful, 
with culture and art and taste contributing to render it what nature 
may have failed to do, when possible, with trees, and arbors, and 
tbuntains, and flowers, and agreeable landscapes, all bearing their 
part towards beautifying the spot where the mind and heart of child- 
h(KKl and youth begin their development, is too obvious to admit of 
•lenial. That there is sometimes great deficiency in these respects is 
^•qnally obvious. Too often, the school-house occupies some bluff or 
heath that is good for little or nothing else. More frequently narrow 
and uncomfortable yards are' all that you see, with no lawn on either 
Hde, with few or no shade trees or other objects of attraction or 
interest to the pupil. Sometimes there are no friendly enclosures, 
but only the open common intersected with roads, public thoroughfares. 
Should it be thus where we gather together our children, the hope of 
the State, the hope of the world ; our children, soon to be the 
teachers of other children, soon to wield the destinies of this mighty 
Lmd ? The voice of reason says, let the place for the school-house, 
where the mind and heart of childhood and youth are to begin their 
development, be the choice place of the entire community. It is too 
often, we regret to say, the very reverse. 
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2d. The school-house. Does not the consideration too frequently 
prevail, how cheaply can we build, without much reference to 
convenience or taste ? Have we not much to learn in these respects ? 
That there should be ample room, conveniently and tastefully 
arranged, with apparatus and libraries, and books suited to the wants 
of the pupil, and every thing adapted to facilitate thfe progress of the 
child in the attainment of knowledge, is obvious to one not so 
engrossed in the secondary pursuits of life as to be incapable of 
understanding the truth. The highest welfare of our future country, 
is in no small measure connected with this very particular. Hence 
we say, make the school-house the model of perfection so far as its 
adaptation to the highest improvement of the pupil is concerned. 
Let the seats and desks be of the most improved style, and the ward- 
robe so arranged, that every child may have easy access to it, knowing 
the identical place for his clothing, and with his own hands able to 
deposit and receive the same, not being regarded as of sufficient age 
to enter the school as a pupil, till he is thus able. Let the walls be 
adorned with choice engravings ; let vases of Howers occupy their 
appropriate places, and the marble statue, where it may fill some niche 
prepared for it. Let the melodeon or the piano, be no unusual 
instrument, and the sweet tones of the same be no uncommon tones. 
Let every thing be at hand that may help you to unfold the latent 
germs of thought in the young mind, in the easiest and most perfect 
manner. Why should not the school-room be provided with all these 
helps and conveniences? There are means sufficient, there is 
property enough wherever there is a call for a school-house, to have 
many or all these things, and is there any way by which to secure so 
large an interest as by thus appropriating so much of this property as 
may be required ? 

But alas ! the school-house, in too many instances, is a sad failure. 
It may be very imperfectly built, very inconveniently arranged, very 
repulsive in its interior and exterior mould, with no proper means for 
suitable ventilation, with no good facilities for shutting out or letting 
in the sun and light as the circumstances of the case may be, cold in 
winter, hot in summer, exposing to disease and death those who may 
gather there to gain the rudiments of science, those upon w^hom are 
soon to develop the sacred responsibilities of the State and the world ; 
the school-house may exhibit all these inconveniences but no matter, 
it is a thing of trifling moment ! Such is the feeling, such is 
the feet, in numerous instances far and near. It is indeed sometimes 
true that the basement of a church, is used as a substitute for a house 
properly located and built, as the highest culture of the child demands. 
And what is even worse, there is frequently a deficiency as to 
suitable out-buildings attached to the school-house, with a proj^r 
partition between the male and female departments. The Committee 
nave been pained to see the neglect which in too many instances, is 
apparent in this respect. It is mournful that in this age of the world, 
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there should be a single district in all New England, of this description. 
The common laws ot instinct, shotdd suffice to obviate such an evil, 
and we hope that a word on this point, will result in correcting any 
defect that may now exist. Would we elevate the standard of 
education as we may, would we promote the interests of science in 
the lughest degree, we must make the place and the haiise where the 
children meet to learn, contribute more to these objects than we do at 
present. These are the first links in the chain of a mighty jeform, 
the starting points of an improvement, the benefits of which cannot 
be estimated. 

3d. The teacher. His work is to mould the immortal mind and 
heart, to train the deathless intellect, to arouse, to evoke the slumbering 
faculties of the soul. And who is doing a more important work than 
such a person, or who is more worthy of the honor and gratitude of 
mankind than one laboring in this manner ? 

" A^ the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

So the intellect, says Webster, " takes the direction given, by its 
teachers in youth, and in its maturity can no more be changed, than 
can the gnarled trunk of the full grown oak be straightened. You 
may build temples of marble," he tells us, " but they will decay. 
You may build statutes of brass, and they will crumble to dust. But 
he who works upon the human mind, implanting noble thoughts and 
generous impulses, is rearing structures that shall never perish." 
ouch is the work of the teacher. It is fearfnl, grand, glorious. And 
who, in manner, look, and general bearing, as well as suitable 
intellectual qualifications, should aim to be perfect, if not such a one ? 
Did space permit we might dwell more in detail upon this portion of 
our report, but we forbear. 

4th. Parents and every well wisher of children and youth, should 
give to all these interests their hearty countenance. They should 
cooperate with the teacher by manifesting an interest in his work ; by 
taking his part against all unreasonable complaints of children illy 
taught at home, and all querulous persons who know not what is for 
their highest good, of which almost every school district has some. 
They should lend their aid by visiting his school from time to time ; by 
speaking a word of encouragement in his hearing when opportunity 
affords ; by being ready to adopt any measure of improvement for the 
mental, moral, or physical discipline of our children ; in the 
introduction of new rules or new methods of teaching, which are 
occasionally brought to light, among which we would especially notice 
the " Object method ^^ of instruction which has been so successfidly 
introduced into the schools of Oswego, N. Y., within a few years, 
where there is now a flourishing training school to qualify teachers 
for this department. We would abo call attention to the importance 
of Physical culture, which is claiming the consideration of some of 
our schools and colleges, the utility of which must be obvious to any 
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one who will give the subject a moment's consideration. How often 
the child suffers for want of this, and droops under the intellectual 
burdens imposed upon him, and in too many instances indeed, sinks 
into a premature grave. The round shoulders, the hollow chest, the 
pallid countenance, the nervous, dyspeptic system, furnish multiplied 
and sad instances. To avoid these calamities, as much as possible, 
let scientific physical training be connected with our schools, and not 
only the whole man will be the better educated for it, but life will be 
prolonged in many instances. 

The fiiends of education should be ready cheerfully to meet the 
extra expenses which must grow out of these improvements, and 
others which are sure to occur as an unavoidable result of true 
progress. 

But aside from these, when, at this time, the cost of living has so 
much increased, should hot the wages of teachers be augmented? 
Should not there be magnanimity enough on the part of every district 
in the town, to act upon the demands of justice in this respect ? It is 
to the praise of some schools, that this has been done nobly, promptly, 
generously. Let it be done by all the schools, and a reward will 
speedily follow. 

Let the importance of public school instruction be realized as it 
should be, and there would be no lack in regard to any of the particulars 
specified. Let the thought of the career for weal or woe, of even- 
child in community, be duly pondered, and there will certainly be an 
improvement in our schools however excellent they may be at present. 



M. PHILLIPS, 
T. COOK, 
S. SHELDON, 
R. WOODWARD, 



Committee, 



TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE. 



Sargent's New Series of Readers. 

Progressive Speller. 

Worcester's Dictionary. 

Webster's Dictionary. 

Greene's Grammar. 

Greenlcaf 8 Series of Arithmetio. 

Colburn's Mental Arithmetic. 

Robinson's Algebra. 

Warren's Series of Geography. 

Warren's Physical Greography. 

Goodrich's History of the United States. 



Berard's School History of the United 

States. 
Parley's Common School History of the 

World. 
Well's Natural Philosophy. 
Well's Chemistry. 
Gray's Lessons in Botany. 
Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric. 
Coppee's Elements of Logic. 
Tenney's Geology. 
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STATISTICS. 



• 

o 

3 


LOCAL NAMS. 
See table on IbUowlng pag«. 


Amovnt Amount 
apportioned to drawn by Dis- 
Diatrict. trict. 


Amonnt doa 
the Difltrict. 


1 

2 
3 
4 




1202 42 
411 01 
220 62 
173 80 
841 85 
267 23 
153 89 

168 74 
166 92 
162 88 
166 92 
165 10 
158 89 
882 75 
162 88 
828 65 
207 88 
158 74 
171 48 
182 40 
216 98 
229 72 
198 78 

1098 60 
484 67 
215 16 
156 92 
189 68 

169 66 
20O 60 
218 84 
782 44 
850 96 
191 50 
175 12 
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169 66 
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218 84 
782 44 
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191 60 
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NAME 
OF DISTRICT. 



Sfuufleld . . . 
Slatanrille.. 



nnch 
UDion. . 



Globe. . . 
BfaoTille. 
Stopleb. . 



Aldrich 

Sayles* HiU. 



Mowiy 

Aiidnwa . . . 
Wionkhcige. 
Erans , 



OroenTllle 



StlUwAter... 
G«orgla?ilIe. 



AllenTilto, 



Dexter 

PuUen'i Comer. . . 
Woonuqnatacket . 

Albion 

Lime Rock 



MoehMraok. 



Central Falls. . , 
(Union.) 



Hamlet. 



No. of 
District. 



1 

2 

3 
4 



6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 



241 
86} 



26 
26 



TEACHERS. 



Minerra Paine. . 
Harrey Holmea 



S S. Scammell. . . . 
Helen R. Scagraye. 



Marian Burden. 
Jennie Smith. . . 



iLoniaa B. Oranston. 
Emily Hoag. 



Carrie L. Sherman. 
Ellnt C. Sherman. , 



Helen A. Latham. . 
Emma M. Paine.. . 
Mary G. Hendrlck. 

William B. Saylv. 



M.J. Hendrlck. 
E. A. Mowry. . . 



Phebe Bnchea. 
L. A. Mowxy. . 



Siuan Paine. . 
Miner?a Paine. 



L. E. WinMr. 
L. Swan 



S. D. Evans. , 
A. J. Mowry. 



D. Chandler. 
M. M. Keech. 



A. R. Mowry. 



C. Pieroe. . 
L. Bushee. 



E. M. Mowry. 
L. K. Winsor. 



N. B. Harris. . 
J. C. Palmer. . 
M. E. Keeoh. . 
Rebecca Clark. 



Rath H. Smith 



William L. Chase. 
Lydla S. Pafaie. . . 



TRUSTEES. 



Abel Paine. 



School House > 

Owner. No. of 
D. District. Depvt- 
P. Proprietor, mrau. 



William H. SeagxaTe. 



Alflped M. Aldrich 

Welcome Comstock. . . 



Thomas A. Pidne. 
Jonathan Chase. . 
W. Remington. .. 



E. M. Sherman.. 

Julia Famum 



H. K. Pinkman 

Julia Le Favour 

Sarah Comstook 

OliTe Jacobs 

M.«L. Gorton 

Maria W. Freeman 

H.A.Wales* 

BU»A.Ward 



JennleXKnigfat. 



Gilbert Daniels. 
S. W. Mowry . 



Hiram Mowry.... 
William Gieysoo. 
JohnA.Mowxy... 
George Appleby. . 
S.White 



W. P. Steere 



IS. Jr . oteere. 
J.Nichols.. 



Orin Barnes. 



B..S. Wilbur. 
A. Diaper*. . . 
J. W. Gross.. 
Samuel Clark. 
C. J. Manton., 



Lsri J. Blaachaid. 



J. A. Adams. . . . 

L. Flagg 

William Newell. 



Setl« Arnold 

John A. Bennett. 



D. 



D. 
D. 

D. 

P. 

D. 

D. 
D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

P. 



D. 



D. 



D. 




D. 




P. 




D. 




D. 




D. 




D. 


6 



1 



1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

J 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
1 
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NAME 
OF DISTRICT 

BaniDgton 

ipngnc 

AogeU'i 

Prieiuls 

LoDieqixiaMtt 

Lonsdale.... 

Tallejfalb 

Bkckstone 

Asbtuk 



No. of 
Diatrict. 



27 

2B 
29 

ao 

81 
82 

88 

34 
86 



TKACHERS. 



TRUSTEES. 



R. L. Buahee 



C. H. Eddy. 



0. B. Tift. 



H.Coxy. 



Carrie E. Angell Asa Angell. . . . 

LIikS« E. Bami B. B. Lincoln. 

SUidia C. Mowry E. Tucker. 



tSchool UouBe 

Owner. 
D. DiBtrtct. 
P. Proprietor. 



Rebecca H. Marble. 
Sanford B. Smith. . . 



George Acheion 

Joseph Olney 

Benjamin Conutock... . 
Moees Angell 



JoKph N. Roes George Kilbum 

Millie M. Brown ; Warren Cook. . . 

MaiyE. TtllMm 



SilaaL. Cook 

Sarah T. Bncklln. 



Nancy E. Morse. 



MaxrE. Smith... 
Daniel W. Mason. 



George A. Kent. . . 
Horace 0. Lawton. 



C. P.Moulton 

W. H A. WilUnaon. 



D. 

P. 
D. 
D. 

D. 



D. 
D. 



No. of 

Depart- 

mirnts. 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
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Cumberland. — On the second Monday in June the Committee 
was organized by the election of J. C. Molten, Chairman ; Davis 
Cook, Jr., Secretary. 

John Boyden was appointed to examine teachers and schools, and 
prepare the necessary reports^ 

John Boyden, David H. Ela and Davis Cook, Jr., were appointed 
a Committee on Books. 

The amount of moneys to be divided^ after deducting $60 for inci- 
dental expenses, was $606,303.06. 

While we may congratulate ourselves upon the good measure of 
prosperity which has attended our schools, generally, we have to 
lament that in some cases the per cent, of loss in the average atten- 
dance has been so great. We urge the public to' look at this matter 
carefully and to act upon it earnestly. For, we must remember, it is 
not a secondary, nor a transient, nor a local interest, we are endeavor- 
ing to promote. It is of the first importance— it is the oiFspring of a 
settled policy — it is a universal interest. This is our most approved 
estimate of it ; and yet, in some things, practically, we deny this. 
We deny, it when we suffer our school-houses to become dilapidated — 
to wear the appearance of neglect — to be placed in the midst 
of sterility, and in the mud or dust of the high-way,'— with no 
external attractiveness, and no beauty within — ^when we pursue a 
policy which is chiefly anxious to hire cheap teachers rather than good 
ones, and when we suffer our children to be absent for a single half 
day without the most substantial reasons. 

Think, for a moment, of a man who should invest a thousand dol- 
lars, and through utter indifference lose one half of it ! And this we 
do, when half our children stay from school, or, which is the 
same thing, when altogether they average to attend but half the time. 
Twenty-five per cent, loss is too much for any school, in ordinary 
circumstances, but it does not equal the average loss in this town dur- 
ing the last year. If this were owing to the prevalence of some 
sweeping epidemic, or other wide-spread calamity, we could accept it 
as unavoidable. But it is not so. Health has prevailed in our borders. 
Xor is it owing to hard times and poverty among the people. We 
are assured, upon good evidence, that children are suffered by their 
parents to be absent for the most trivial reasons, and not a few with- 
out any reasons at all. 

The times on which we have fallen, admonish us that there is great 
peril in neglecting free schools. It is ignorance that exposes a man 
to become the tool of the crafty and cruel, and though ordinary intel- 
ligence may be blinded, and men become committed to false positions 
for a season, there will yet remain the lever by which eventually 
the right shall be lift;ed into the light, and the darkness no longer 
shroud it. 

We ask every citizen to examine the statistical table appended to 
this report, and in particularly the members of those districts which 
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give such low figures in average attendance, — and say whether that 
is the best they can do for an institution which is vital to the pros- 
perity of a Republic. We raise a fair amount of money, but how 
much of it we throw away ! Let us strive for another year to bring 
our average attendance up to eighty-five per cent, of the whole num- 
ber, and then we may lay some claim to a wise economy, and secure 
a large increase of golden fruit. 

For further suggestions, we refer you to the following report. 

J. C. MOLTEN, Chairman. 

Davis Cook, Jr., Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen : ^- In presenting my report for the year past, I am 

obliged to say in the outset, that I have not succeeded in visiting all 

the schools as the law requires. Once, I mistook the time, — once, 

the school closed abruptly on account of the measles, and twice, 

funerals prevented me. 

It has been my aim to economize in time and money, and accord- 
ingly I have tried to visit as many schools in a day as I could and do justly 
by them. In the beginning of the terms, when well known and ajK 
proved teachers have been employed, I have been able to visit as 
many as four in a day, where they were not too widely separated. 
At the closing examinations I have endeavored to visit two in a day ; 
but less than formerly have I made this plan work, because fewer 
schools closed about the same time. If the public would bear the 
expense, it would doubtless be well to give a whole day to each clos- 
ing examination, with here and there an exception. For, at the best, 
we can hear but little of what has been learned in three or four 
months, and if we are limited to three hours, we feel a constant un- 
easiness lest we should fail to see all the classes^ even, to say nothing 
of the scores of individuals who, in one branch or another, will 
scarcely be heard at all. Superficialness is pretty sure to follow this 
state of things, and the examinations, whicli ought to prove the 
teacher's work, and the scholar's application, but poorly answer the 
important end in view. 

Generally speaking, I think the schools have been well managed. 
One was closed before the time, because the teacher was inefficient. 
He seemed not to have any ideal, — was not awake to the possibilities 
of his calling; chosen, probably, without any intelligent regard tq 
tastes or aptitudes. And this leads me to say, that there is no pro- 
fession that deals with more vital or wide-spread interests, than that 
of the teacher. There is none that demands more natural fitness — 
more thorough preparation — more complete consecration to the work. 
No one should enter it without the consciousness of loving children 
so truly that he cherishes an absorbing interest in all that affects their 
welfare— can pity as well as punish — and do all things in his inter- 
course with them with a single eye to their highest good. Many a 
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pupil sees more of his teacher while attending school, than of his 
father, and ought to find in that teacher one who will aim to be as 
true and patient and just as a father can be. In the well-ordered 
family, the tendercst interest centres in the erring, and every art is 
used to bring him into harmony with the happiness of the household. 
There are not two parties there, — the parents on the one side and the 
children on the other ; they are all one in interest, and the disobe- 
dience of a single child is the sorrow of all. 

The school should be as the family ; and the teacher needs a magic 
power to impress this truth on the hearts of his pupils. If he can 
succeed in this, the highest success is guaranteed, and the pleasure of 
teaching will be a hundred-fold greater than ordinary experience 
brings. And just to the extent that he fails In this direction, will he 
fail in unfolding the best elements in human nature. 

Circumstances lead me to remark further, here, that we accept the 
maxim, '' cleanliness is next to godliness ; " and a teacher should 
always be an example of personal neatness. Let him see to it, that, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he wears a whole- 
some look, that he may not only be a man, himself, but act constantly 
on his pupils to inspire them with a just sense of propriety. The 
neatness of the school-room will naturally follow the adoption of these 
suggestions, and the floor, instead of reminding one of the saloon^ 
will be kept with such tasteful care as to recall the cozy sitting-room 
at home. 

In my last report, I called attention to some defects in teaching 
orthography, reading and writing. In relation to the first two, I have 
seen many gratifying instances of improvement. Teachers have 
repeatedly testified that they have read but few pages, and those 
have been carefully studied. As I hinted before, if such a course is 
pursued faithfully, reading books will not soon seem old to the pupils. I 
would urge this subject renewedly upon the attention of teachers. 
Why should a scholar read a second piece before he has mastered the 
iiT>i to the extent of his ability ? 

As to spelling, it has received more attention than for some years 
hefore, so far as my observation will allow me to speak, and will 
[Tofitably bear a severer eftbrt still. In truth, the spelling-book is 
more neglected than any other, in nine-tenths of the schools. I have 
i^4dom failed to speak to candidates when I have examined them, 
ufwn the importance of this matter ; and yet, I have found instances 
where not even the elementary sounds had been thought of! It can- 
not be that sucli teachers have either very definite or very compre- 
hensive views of their work. 

The methods of teaching writing have made very little advance- 
ment. We have good systems, but do not apply them. Usually^ all 
the pupils write at the same time, and this is an improvement on 
tbrmer methods ; but the written pages show that the work is seldom 
crkicked as it should be. I have seen words mis-spelled from the top 
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to the bottom of the :page|-— lines and pages left partly completed, 
and new pages begun, — which clearly demonstrc^tes that the teacher 
bad not scanned his pupils' work. Now why should careful^ eritical 
oversight be neglected in this case tnOre than in any other ? Why 
should not a pupil be corrected for inattention to his copy, as well as 
to his teacher ? Why indulge and strengthen a habit of looseness ? 

A while since I visited one of the Boston grammar schools, and 
saw the finest specimens of penmanship that I have ever seen in the 
school-room. It would be difficult for one man to write so much with 
such uniformity. In twenty or thirty books I did not find a single 
blot, nor hardlv a sign of carelessness. Each lesson had been care^ 
fully inspecteci, and delicate pencil-marks called attention to both 
excellencies and defects. What is there in those pupils that may not 
be found in an equal number of similar ages in any town ? I suppose 
the measure of our success will be according to our efforts, in the long 
run, and what has been done in one school may be done in another, 
under favorable circumstances. Though the scholar sees his imita- 
tion is not perfect, he may not be able to tell precisely wherein^ and 
though his teacher be not a good penman, he should be able to show 
him the exact point in which he feils. And where such an effort is 
made earnestly and patiently, it must eventually secure the most 
gratifying results. 

Perhaps it will be said, there is not time enough for all this care- 
fulness. If so, then it were better to reduce the amount of writing, 
and thus improve the quality. But want of time is often a questiona- 
ble plea, — about as frequently made in reference to small, as large, 
schools. In the world at large, they who have the most to do, gen- 
erally, will have the most time for special demands. They are usually 
more prompt to meet engagements ; and the reason is, they system- 
atize their labors. Of course there is a limit to human ability, but it 
is not commonly reached, and men use up all their time without using 
half their talent. My observation has suggested two points in which 
many of our teachers might make considerable improvement. 

First, they might gain time by a more rigid classification. No 
scholar should be heard alone, where it is possible to merge him in a 
class. If he wishes to pursue some study different from all others in 
the school, the teacher must decide whether he can afford the requi- 
site time, without detriment to the other pupils. Again, if the 
scholars so vary in attainments that it is di£5cult to bring them into 
classes, yet this must be done to the utmost, where the size of the 
school demands it. If a pupil can go along faster than his class, yet 
is unable to keep up with the class above him, let him take some 
other study for the balance of his time. He has no right to the 
teacher's services, to the exclusion of half a dozen others. 

Second, teachers may profitably dispense with some of the tedious 
formalities which, though they may have been a help in bringing the 
school into order, are not quite as necessary in the daily work, month 
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after month. It is possible to have too much ^^red tape" in the 
school-room. When a pupil in his class stands within a yard of his 
seat, it seems hardly worth the while for him to march half round the 
room in order to enter his seat from the front. Yet this is sometimes 
done. In all simplicity it may be asked, why not let scholars go by 
the shortest passage, to and from their seats ? Some of our teachers — 
and they are among the most successful — have classes advancing- into 
line at the same time that others are retiring, so that when these have 
reached their seats, their successors on the floor are ready to begin 
their exercises. This is quite a saving of time, without a perceptible 
increase of confusion. 

But undue formality in the movements of scholars is frequently 
followed by a still greater formality in the method of conducting the 
exercises. If we take up mental arithmetic, for illustration, we find 
that in the beginning the learner must give the processes orally, and 
this method should be adhered to till it lies clear in the mind. But 
when the path from problem to solution has become &miliar, why 
should time be taken to renew the description, when the mind takes 
it in at a glance ? Why should not the scholar soon make it mental 
arithmetic, instead of oral, aad learn to solve it silently, announcing 
simply the result ? This is essential, if we would make it truly prac- 
tical. It is essential in order that the mind may be self-reUant and 
strong by habitual concentration. 

Similar suggestions are applicable to the usual methods of teaching 
grammar. A great deal of time is wasted in the repetition of rules^ 
after they have become familiar to scholars as " household words." 
If you desire your boy to go to Mr. Smith's every day on business 
for three or four months, and you minutely describe the way so that 
he soon becomes familiar with it, will you repeat forever the direc- 
tions ? So, if a scholar has learned what a noun, or a verb, or an 
adjective is, and the reasons therefor, why should he repeat the reasons 
every time he names the parts of speech ? I think if teachers wull 
bear in mind that when a child can go alone, he will improve in 
strength more by doing so than by leaning on a chair, they will see 
the true philosophy of teaching the mind to stand on its own base, 
and to get strength by its own vigorous endeavor. 

In that class of exercises where much of the time is occupied by 
the teacher in putting questions, it is highly important that his ques- 
tions should be given with great promptness. A very little delay 
gives the scholar time to relax his mental energy, and he is really less 
capable than if his powers were kept constantly working. Thus, not 
only the amount but the quality of the work depends much upon the 
^diness of the teacher. And it should be remembered, that, as 
education is not a process of pouring in, but of bringing out, — ^not 
a method of lumbering the mmd by feeding it, but rather of invig- 
orating it by exercise, — ^the true result can be reached only by such 
Queans as will put it into a state of complete wakefulness. Let these 
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hints be acted on by teachers — let pupils all be brought to feel that 
they must not keep each other and the teacher waiting, which isa 
wrong to the whole school, and most of the complaints as to want of 
time will cease. And not only so, success will be far greater, as will 
also the pleasure, both to teacher and learner. We have all noticed 
that, whatever drones may say, children generally are most interestetl 
in the school which exhibits the most real, persistent life. They are 
not fond of the inactivity which looks towards death. It has been 
said, that** some people believe in a heaven where we shall have 
nothing to do but to wear clean white aprons and sing psalms ; " but 
the more attractive notion is, that heaven is a condition of ceaseless 
activity ,^-of perpetual and universal growth in the spiritnal nature. 
And r incline to think, that if children had their choice, they would 
choose the latter ; and the more the school-room resembles it in the 
unfolding of living truth, the more will they be drawn towards it, 
and the sweeter will be its memories in after life. 

But this is not all. Defective order does not always spring from 
simple inability to govern. Any person will fail to a large extent, if 
the power to keep pupils interested in their studies be wanting. So 
long as he can do this, he will have very little occasion to think of 
order ; — that is a matter which may be almost left to itself. If 

** Satan finds some mischief stilly 
For idle hands to do/' 

his " occupation will be gone " wherever the energies are taken up 
with legitimate work. We have had excellent illustrations of this in 
some of our schools. I contrast the times now with the times of my 
boyhood. Then, the little urchin stood up twice each half day to 
spell or read, but having nothing to do for the rest of the time, be 
was pretty sure to perpetrate what was called mischief, (though h- 
did not call it such,) and then get corrected for what he could not 
avoid. It was a good process for hardening the heart, but not verv 
efficacious in developing a love of education, or bequeathing pleasant 
recollections of the school-room. Now, all ambitious teachers seek 
to find employment for the little ones, and so take up the " slack- 
rope" which might otherwise entangle them. And thus, whoever 
has the power to Keep the faculties of his pupils all centering upon 
the legitimate work of the school-room, may cast aside his rod, and 
efface the thoughts of that " little brief authority " which has made 
tyrants of so many, and find a throne in every heart. 

It will be remembered that during the year past, this Board has 
adopted a couple of articles in amendment of the " Regulations " of 
the schools, and I think experience has already demonstrated the wisdom 
of the measure. If it be faithfully enforced it will probably be an eftec- 
tual remedy for the difficulty. Something more, still, is needed, 
(though not perhaps within reach of the Committee,) to secure a 
better attendance in the schools. For, by reference to the returns 
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herewith presented, it will be seen that in some of the districts, the 
A erage attendance is just fifty per cent, of the whole number regis- 
tered ! It is for parents and guardians to say whether they will 
sacrifice half their educational privileges, not only injuring their own 
families, but their neighbors and the community in general. For 
"if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.*' It is as 
mach the doctrine of common sense, as it is of the Bible, that no man 
can do wrong, and yet confine that evil to himself. Even if he could 
thus circumscribe it, he would have no right to do wrong, but as he 
cannot, the community whose interests are imperilled has a right to 
remonstrate. It is universally conceded, that the absence of a pupil 
natarally lowers the tone of his class and breathes the poison of indif- 
ference into the school. When some public exhibition, like a circus 
or a menagerie, enters a place, and half the school has gone after it, 
what is the day worth to those that remain ? Vacant seats stare at 
you, and a fatal ennui spreads over all, not excepting the teacher, who 
endeavors to spur his flagging energies and persude himself that he 
is working according to his contract. And when the attraction is 
less, so that fewer pupils leave, the effect is the samo in kind, if not in 
dejjroe. 

But we have other schools that give us encouragement, and show 
what might be done where a reasonable effort is made. In the school 
in District No. 10, taught for several terms by Miss Mary A. Arnold, 
with very great success, we have an average attendance, in round 
numbers, of ninety-thi^ee per cent. This is the best example in the 
town. There are in this school several pupils who have been absent 
but once in a term ; and one, Edwin F. Carpenter, who has been 
absent but once in seventy-two weeks ! Could the parents who have 
sent their children only half the time, mingle with the many visitors 
who assemble in No. 10 on examination days, and see what success 
means^ and what it proceeds from, I think they might be inspired to 
efforts worthy of the cause in hand. 

By a vote of the committee I was directed to visit the pupils sent 
from District No. 12 to the Lonsdale school in Smithfield. I have 
(lone so, and am happy to report very favorably of their privileges. 
The school is in four grades, all under excellent teachers, and these 
pnpils really have a much better opportunity for acquiring an educa- 
tion than they could have had in their own district. 

It is possible that, in what I have written, the teachers will think I 
bave indulged too much in a tone of complaint ; that, as they are 
conscious of having made earnest endeavors, they do not deem them- 
selves open to so much criticism. But the thoughtful will see, that 
personal considerations are out of the question — that the committee 
and teachers are not two parties, but one ; and that we are all inter- 
ested to make the schools all they can be, both for the pupils' and 
the teachers' sakes. If they see opportunities for improving their 
methods and do not embrace them, they are blameworthy. If we see 

8 
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defects and do not point them out, we are coilty. And since no 
man has reached perfection, it is the duty of all to cultivate a willing- 
ness to learn, of whomsoever may be able to teach. 

The truth b, the art of teaching is followed for so brief a period by 
most of those who engage in it, that the best efforts can scarcelj 
reach what seems possible tb every reflecting mind. Females begm 
at fifteen or sixteen, and teach till they get married ; males begin at 
eighteen or twenty, and continue till something more lucrative offers. 
And so, our schools are largely scenes of experiment, and the wonder 
is that they exhibit so many excellencies and so few defects. Bat 
our hope must lie in the pei*severing application of such means as ve 
have, for it is vain to expect any radicai change in the laws of society. 
People will always seek to better their situation, socially and pecunia- 
rily. Those branches of labor which give largest promise m these 
directions, will inevitably secure the most active talent, and the 
humbler callings must make the most of what is lefl. 

There is one topic which I wish, through this report, to commend 
to all teachers, viz., the best methods for securing thoraughneM. 

We have aJI seen good scholars unexpectedly fail in examinations 
conducted by others than their teachers ; and why is it ? We have 
seen it where the questions were more simple than those they had 
been accustomed to ; and I repeat, why is it ? Two reasons may be 
sufficient for the present purpose. They have not been actually 
di9cipUned to self-reliance^ and they have not been taken out of the 
beaten paths into the broad way of practical life. 

The first reason urges the teacher to let the pupil do his own work. 
There is nothing which a kind nature will more incline to do, than to 
render assistance and encourage the struggling ; and there is nothing 
of which teachers seem so unaware, as the fact that they do render 
assistance when their theory is to withhold it. It is done by hints, 
by leading questions, or some other method of which they seem un- 
coriscious. When the committee puts a question and the scholar hes- 
itates, how long can the teacher wait without making sonfe suggestion 
or putting a question which is in the nature of assistance to the 
scholar ? It Qiay not be much, to be sfve, but it is evidently just 
about what be Has been in the habit of doing, and the scholar still 
depends upoa it. This is pot to fit him for practical life. He cannot 
Always have a teacher to help hiip out of difficulty ; and you will have 
thoroughlf/ taught him, an/y, ip sq &r as you have enabled him to 
♦' go alone." 

The second reason, above hinted, points especially to review exer- 
cises. Every teacher should have his reviews at stated times, and it 
seems to me these oueht not to be conducted by repeating the old 
questions, but by the nelp of new questions for old princifSes. It is 
verv desirable that the teacher should furnish them from his own 
bram. But if he be unable to do this, let him command other text- 
books than those used in the school. At any rate, let him take his 
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pupils away from beaten paths, Ind when they are examined by 
strangers, they will not be embarrassed by questions slightly difiering 
from those in their books. Take written arithmetic, for instance. 
And here let me say, I have not so mnch faith in uniformity of books 
as I once had. I would not care if there were as many authors in 
the school as there are pupils to' study it. Let some principle be 
assigned for a lesson,— eacli pupil attempt its exposition by direction 
of his own author, — ^then the class compare the various methods, and 
all will be more likely to comprehend it, than if they travelled by the 
same road to the result. It would be equivalent to a prosess of /mminjf 
the correctness of a soluUon. 

When I liave suggested this view to teachers, I have sometimes 
been reminded that it would increase their difficulties. Yet this is a 
mistake, provided they really comprehended what they try to teach. 
If I fully understand the auction of interest^ what do I care if a 
score of authors are thrust m my fiice, each claiming to have a supe- 
rior method ? We can take our choice, since each conducts to the 
tme issue. And so, in the absence of a variety of authors, I would 
have teachers conduct reviews by the use of original, practical ques- 
tions. I once asked a young lady. How many dollars are there in a 
million and a half of mills f and she was unwilling to put it on the 
board, though she was a good scholar, and, I think, had studied as far 
as Cube Root. I have often foui}d that the simplest questions have 
puzzled scholars, and for no other reason than that they were out of 
the common track. Hence, I say, be perfectly certain that your 
pupils can explain a principle fully, without so much as a hint from 
you, before you assume that they understand it. 

I cannot close this report without alluding to my relations with 
committees, teachers, parents, scholars, and friends of education gen- 
erally. These have been to me very pleasant and profitable. For 
more than twenty years I have held official connexion with them, and 
have been treated with great courtesy and kindness. The children 
in the school-rooms have mven me cheerful welcome, and the ^ old 
folks at home'' have responded to my needs with generous hospitality. 
I desire to thank them all fitost heartily, and I pray that God's bles- 
sing mav be with them. 

The increasing demands of my chosen profession render the duties 
of this office at times irksome, and admonish me to leave the place for 
some one who can more effectually promote the public good. Accord- 
ingly, with the present school year, I jclose my official connexion with 
thepnblic schools of this town. 

With the best wishes for the rising generation, and the prosperity 
of republican institutions here and everywhere, and with a grateful 
appreciation of the generous confidence reposed in me, 

I respectfiilly submit this report. 

J. BOYDEN, Visiting Committee. 
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The following table shows the per eentage of attendance during ^ 
summer and winter terms, respeQtively. The general average in 
summer was 75 per cent., and in winter QS.per cent. Here is a loss 
in summer of 25 per cent., and in winter of 32 per cent. Can the 
people afford it ? Careful observation while giving permits, assures 
us that the absentees are about tliree times as many as they ought to 
be ; that is, the excuses arc ^^ without excuse." 

Summer per cent; Winter per c«t. 

No. 3 63 73 

No. 4 ; 76 oO 

No. 5 5<5 50 

No. 6 76 63 

No. 7 86 72 

No. 8 78 84 

No. 9 82 68 

No. 10 98 81 

No. 11 73 63 

No. 12 68 35 

No. 13 Primary School 76 65 

No. 13 Grammar School 66 83 

No. 14 90 62 

No. 16 84 65 

No. 16 80 75 

No. 17 61 50 

No. 18 No return. 

[Consolidated.] 

No. 1 ...76 73 

No. 2 84 83 

No. 19 76 71 

No. 20 73 73 

Intermediate School 76 84 

Oramiiuir School 78 80 

High School 80 78 

Lonsdale 83 



Foster. — -The School Committee of the Town of Foster in pre- 
senting their Annual Report, have nothing of special importance to 
report to the freemen of the town. We would say that the schools 
have been kept a pert of the year in the several districts. 

There remains about $700 00 in the treasury for future schools. 

A report has been made to the School Commissioner. 

All of which is humbly submitted to you for your consideration. 

MOWRY P. ARNOLD, Chaimian. 
Foster, May 30, 1864. 



East Providence. — The School Committee of East Providence 
respectfully submit to their fellow-citizens their Second Annual Report : 

Your Committee organized by electing George F. Wilson, Chairman, 
and Thomas B. Bishop, Clerk. The immediate superintendence of 
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Bistricts Nos. 1 and 4 was given to Mr. Horton ; of Nos. 2, 5 and 6, 
to Mr« Wilson ; of Nos. 8, 7 and 8, to Mr. Bishop. Subsequently, 
by the absence of Mr. Bishop during a large part of the school year, 
the duties of clerk devolved upon Mr Horton, as did also the charge 
of the schools assigned to Mr. Bishop. 

The general condition of the schools has been good, although in 
some of the Districts great reforms are necessary. In the 8d, 4th, 
5th, 6tb, and 7th Districts, the improvement has been marked and 
rapid, but your Committee regret to say that this is not true of the 
remainder. In District No. 1 the irregularity in attendance has been 
very great. This has r^idered the duties of the teachers very ii4csome 
and difficult, and sadly, indeed, almost wholly impaired the usefulness 
of the school. This evil has for two years been a great draw-back 
upon progress in this school. « The people of the District should 
understand that it is by reason of their exceedingly small average 
attendance that they have had less money in proportion to their whole 
number of scholars than any other school in town. By the State law 
a portion of the money is divided according to average attendance, 
and those Districts that permit children to absent themselves so 
generally from the school*room have to loose the money which they 
might otherwise obtain. We submit this matter to the caretul con- 
sideration of the people of the District upon whose action in the 
premises the whole matter depends. Let each parent see to it that his 
children are regularly in the school-room and the evil will at once be 
remedied. We are told that the heating apparatus* does not suffi- 
ciently warm the house in cold days,, if so. the attention of the proper 
officers should at once be called to it. With that the School Com- 
mittee in their official capacity have nothing to do. In District No. 2 
many causes have operated to hinder the progress of the school. The 
Trustee was twite unfortunate in his selection of a teacher, and the 
result has been a change of teachers eacli term. This is in itself a 
great misfortune. Too much care cannot be taken in the choice of 
teachers, nor can too much importance be given in retaining a good 
teacher, when his services can be procured. The school-room also is 
far too small for the rapidly increasing wants of the District. The 
children are many of tiiem small, and were huddled together in such 
a way that it was almost impossible for the teacher to preserve any 
kind of discipline. The house is also badly ventilated. The town has 
already provided for these defects by appropriating a liberal sum of 
money for the erection of a new school edifice. 

IHstrict No, 7. — The unfortunate dissensions in this District have 
depcived the children for two years of a suitable room for a school. 
This of itself is a sufficient reason for want of progress. Ouring the 
past year a school has been kept in one of the houses in the lower part 
of the District, under the charge of one of our most efficient teachers, 
but the school has been small and the surroundings have not been such 
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as' to stimulate the children to active exertion in their studies, or to 
establish habits of neatness and orderly systematic labor. 

SCHOOL HOUSES AND SCHOOL HOU8S LOTS. 

District No. 2. — The town, it will be remembered, voted to accept 
the proposal of Mr. George F. Wilson, who offered to buy the old 
house on the appraisal of three disinterested men. Th^ also appro- 
priated a sum of money for the erection of a new house. The Council 
were authorized to perform this work. Your Committee furnished 
the proper plans, and transmitted them to the Town Council. Their 
official action in the premises has already been reported to the town. 

District No. 7. — The Committee in their last Annual Report 
explained quite fully the course which they had taken in Veference to 
the location of a school-house in this District. They then believed, 
and time has bv no means altered their opinion, that it is essential to 
the future usefulness df our schools that they be organized in such 
a way as to give, as far as circumstances will admit, all the schools an 
equal number of scholars. This cannot be done absolutely in cor 
country schools, but we may approximate towards it. The town 
having voted to erect all new school houses by a town tax, and having 
become the owners, by purchase, cf all District property, it became 
the duty of the School Uommittee to locate the houses in such places 
as would best subserve the ^neral interests of the whole school system 
of the town, r.-^f ^ly for the pro ent, but also for the future. The 
selection of a s - \ble site in Distiict No. 7 was a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and Wad considered long and seriously. We recognize the fact 
that as the District was then constituted, if a schooUhouse was built 
in the lower part of the District it would accommodate not more than 
sixteen children at present, with a probability of a decrease rather 
than an increase in tne fiiture* In snort that to build a school-honse 
in that part of the District, would cost the town not less than one 
thousand dollars, would never have scholars enough to constitute a 
useful school, and would compel the employment of a teacher at 
nearly the* same expense as in a larger school. We also foresaw that 
it would cut off the transfer of children from any other District in 
which the number of scholars^might become too large. We perceived 
that the school in No. 5 was destined to increase in numbers, and that 
to build upon the site which had been selected by tbeprevioos Com- 
mittee would enable a portion of the surplus to attend school in 
District No. 7, thus having as before a good school at a convenient 
distance. By this means the number of scholars in the two Districts 
would be equalized and the efficiency of both schools incri^sed. ^We 
therefore endorsed the action of the Committee of last year, and trans- 
ferred to this District a portion of the inhabitants of District No. 5, 
iving them permission, however, to send their children to school in 

o. 5 until the new house was completed. It is claimed by some of 
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our fellow-citizens that the Committee in taking this action, have 
usurped powers not belonging to them, and have violated the sacred 
rights of individuals. On the first point we would simply recommend 
the reading of those Statutes of the 8tate which define the powers and 
daties of School Committees, and ou the latter point a,\k[ suggest that 
on g^eral principles, no man or class of men in a community can 
claim, as a persoi^d ri^t, that which impairs or interferes with the 
rights of a majority of their fellow-citizens, or conHicts with a sound 
puUic policy. The greatest good of the greatest number under a 
Republican form of government, is a controlling principle. We are 
willing to submit our course to the judgment of our fellow-citizens, 
doubtmg not that time will prove the wisdom of our views. We insert 
here the decision of the State Schocd Commissioner, Hon. Henry 
RoDsmaniere, by whom the action of the Committee was reviewea 
upon appeal. 

*'Ican see no toand objection to the action of the Committee. The arguments in 
IsTor of the appeal hare bat little force, for instance, that the location of the proposed 
sdiool-hoose is not Ikyored by eyery one in the District, and that the change of 
boundaries wiU incommode a few persons. There never was a regulation in a school 
District which did not incommode somebody. A school-house was noTer bnilt the site 
of which dki not ofiend the interests or prqndioes of some persons. It is idle to seek 
for onaniroity of opinion in such matters. All that a Committee can wisely aim after 
is to pay due regard to the general interests of the people." 

" In regard to a change of boundaries, it was shown that certain persons were taken 
from a I>is«ric:t large enough to support a school without them, and annexed to District 
No. 7, which had preyioosiy never had scholars enough to constitute an active public 
Khod. I, therefore, confirm the votes of the Committee, locating the scheol-house in 
ind changing the boundaries of District No. 7." 

SECOND OBADB SCHOOLS. 

A great difBcaltj in omr schools and a serious impediment to their 
progress is the large number of pupils in many of the Districts who 
'bre placed under the instruction of a single teacher. These children 
are of all ages and degrees of capacity, from the child in the alphabet, 
to the youth of seventeen. The amount of labor to be performed in 
such a school is, we fear, seldom appreciated by parents, and cannot 
be well performed by any teacher, however efficient. The only way 
to remedy the evil is to establish schools of another grade for the more 
advanced pupik. Two of these schools would be amply sufficient for 
present necessities, and their usefidness would, we think, be appreciated 
by all. Such schools would give the teacher in the lower departments 
much more time to devote to smaller children, and would simplify 
their labors, while the larger children would receive that attention 
which teachers under the present system have not now the time to 
bestow. A room in the north part of the town would accommodate 
those of a suitable age in Districts Nos. 2, S and 8. While one in the 
TJcinity of Armington's store would accommodate those in Dbtricts 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7. In District No. 1 there are two departments at 
present* The gradual increase in our population will soon render the 
bailding of new houses absolutely necessary, on account of the rapid 
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increase of cliildren, and hence this plan recommends itself, not only 
as of vital interest to the caase of education, but also as a matter of 
economy. 

In conclusion we would impress upon the minds of our fellow-citizens 
the importance of a general defusion of knowledge. Through it 
alone can we ever hope to perpetrate our Democratic institutions. 
Upon the intelligence of the children of the present, depends, in a 
great measure, the successor failure of our experiment of government. 
If ought of liberty be preserved when the popular frenzy, which is 
now sweeping with an epidemic fury over all sections of our country, 
has spent itself, theirs will be the difficult task of bringing b^ck our 
government to the principles of its founders, of confronting and stay- 
ing the insidious advances of Despotic Power^ which, under the 
pleasing guise of patriotism, has well nigh persuaded the American 
people to recnact on this continent, the old but m6urnful tragedy of a 
free people, willingly assisting in forging their own chains, despite tho 
solemn warnings of all history. The duty of the patriot is plain. 
Though he cannot change what has been, and is, he may provide for 
what shall be, and having secured the education of his children, may 
comfort himself with the hope, that in a happier future, when the 
fearful struggles of the present are over, and gentle peace again 
blesses the land with her benignant smiles, his children may enjoy the 
blessings of a free government, a government powerful in its unity, 
noble in devotion of its children,! ana liberal in its guarantees of 
liberty. 

For the Committee*, 

THOMAS B. BISHOP. 

East Providence, May 1st, 1864. 
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FINANCE. 

SCHOOL MO^KT. 

From the Stmte 4 $698 94 

" " Town , 1000 00 

" Registry Taxes 100 15 

" Balance from last year 248 79 

$2042 88 
For Report of School Committee 20 00 

82022 88 



Divided among the several Districts, as follows : 









Btotrieto. 


Distri< 


^No 
i( 

t€ 
*i 

«< 
« 

«< 


.1 . 

2.. 










8.. 






4.. 






5.. 






6.. 






7.. 






8.. 


















_ 









DiTided by tha 
CommitCM. 



$844 41 
285 94 
250 73 
196 50 
221 15 
169 88 
152 18 
208 85 



$1779 09 



BalAoeefrom 

iMtyear. 



12 
$79 90 
10 68 
89 65 
85 86 
7 62 
69 96 



$248 79 



Totel. 



1844 58 
815 84 
261 41 
286 15 
257 01 
177 00 
222 09 
208 85 



$2022 88 



Upon orders of the Committee, the Districts have drawn as 

follows : 



Ototxiets. 


Dirnwn Ibr p^ of 
TMohen. 


Dtttim for Inci- 
d»ntal0. 


Total. 


Amoant not ex* 
pended. 


District No. 1 

" 2 

" 3 

" " 4 • 


$297 00 
245 00 
217 50 
197 50 
184 50 
165 00 
160 00 
182 00 


$47 58 
85 87 
43 91 
84. 86 
85 60 

25 25 
19 15 

26 85 

• 


$844 58 

280 37 
261 41 

281 86 
220 10 
190 25 
179 15 
206 85 




« 6 

" 7 




" " 8 






$1648 50 


$268 02 


$1916 52 


$106 86 
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! BuRRiLL^iLLE.— -The School Committee respectfully submit tbeir 
I annual report : — 

The committee was organized by tho appointment of Isaac Steere 
as chairman, and Francis Carpenter as clerk. 

Owing to the business relations of one, and illneas and absence of 
another of the committee, the principal visitation and general snper- 
vision of all the schools devolved on the chairman. 
The funds for the past year were from the following sonrcee ; 

From State. .'. 11,469 AT 

From Town 1,000 00 

R^itrjTuet , 227 60 

Uoexpnided iMt jeu 27 85 

Totil : ..,..#2,714 82 

For priatiDg thii Report 20 OO 

RenuiniEg f2,eH 82 

^Vbtch was apportioned among the several Districts, according to law. 

The condensed statistics of the several schools are exhibited in the 
following table : 
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SCHOOL DISTEICT8. 

Dutriet No. 1. — Betsey S. Fhetteplace, of Bnrrillville, taught the 
sammerterm. She bad taught in this district several terms before, 
as well as elsewhere ; her effiirts were successfnl, and we believe that 
she terminated her labors in the school-room to the satisfaction of all. 

The winter term was taught by Phebe Enches, of North- Provi- 
dence, a teacher of many years' experience. Her labors and success 
were satisfiictory to the Committee, 
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Marshall Walling, the Trustee, died daring the winter term ; he 
evidently took an interest in the welfare of the school, and we have 
reasons to believe that he was a faithful officer. 

DUtriet No. 2.— The summer term was taught by Emma J. Potter, 
of Burrillville, a young teacher of much promise. As fieir as we 
know, all concerned were satisfied with the school. 

Moses A. Aldrich, of Smithfield, was employed during the winter; 
he came well recommended, and, on examination and triaJ, his literary 
qualifications were found to be ample. 

In the midst of the term, complaints came to the Committee from 
school officer? and others, in the district, that the teacher was ineffi- 
cient in government ; that the order was not good ; and, in short, 
that the school was a great failure, and as a consequence — or a cause, 
we are not sure which — nearly the whole district was arrayed against 
the teacher. It appeared to lis that the case was one that required 
immediate attention ; but before proceeding further, we should state 
that the school was visited near its commencement by two members 
of the Committee separately and independently of each other. When 
they met and conferred upon the condition and prospects of the 
school, they were united in the belief that the school bid fair, that 
the teacher appeared to be doing well in his first attempt at teaching* 
To the complaint above referred to, a member of the Committee 
responded, and spent several hours in an examination of the school, 
the modes of teaohing, government, &c., at which time several of the 
parents and t)thers were present. The Committee pronounced the 
school fair, above the average of schools in town, and saw but little to 
find fault with. At this time, stories were in circulation that the 
teacher had said things derogatory to the character of the people and 
pupils of the district ; this he utterly and promptly denied. We feel 
bound to take the word of any person whose name stands fair in the 
community, and especially that of our teachers who have not had 
their characters impeached, rather than to give credence to floating 
rumors that have no local habitation or real name. 

The school was again visited near its close by one of the Commit- 
tee ; it was in good condition, and the pupils rendered ready obedience, 
and appeared to have made fair progress in their studies. 

If the School Committee of Burrillville may be allowed to be 
judges of their own feelings and motives, they would here deliberately 
and candidly state, that they had no private or selfish ends to serve — 
no other interest to labor for than the common weal of this, as well 
as every other school in town. 

District No, 3.— Nancy A. Payne, of Burrillville, taught the 
sumnier term. This is a small school, and it was her first effort at 
teaching. 

Henry E. Cooke, also of Burrillville, taught the winter term. 
When visited by us, there were but very few scholars in attendance ; 
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and, as we received no notice when the school was to close, we are 
not as well prepared to judge of the progress as might otherwise liave 
been the case. 

Dwtriet No, 4, — ^Anne M. Shumwaj, of Barrillville, had charge of 
the school during the year. She has had much experience in the 
work, labors long and &ithfally in the school-room, and succeeded, we 
believe, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

District No. 5. — Lydia C. Armstrong, of Glocester, taught through 
tbe year, and has built up a character, as a faithful and a very suc- 
cessful teacher, second to very few, if any, in our midst. There is a 
commendable interest manifested, a public spirit for the public good 
shown in this, that other districts would do well to imitate. The 
leading business men of the district not only attend the district meet- 
ings, but they subscribe liberally for the purchase of standard books 
and apparatus used in the school-room ; besides, taxes are paid on rate 
bills that lengthen the school several months each year. 

District No. 6. — This school was under the charge of L. Jennie 
Albee, of Uxbridge, Mass. She was a good teacher, and when we 
visited the school she was doing well. We were not notified of the 
close of one term, and the notice at another time was too short to be 
of any avail. 

District No. 7. — ^Nancy S. Battey, of Burrillville, was teacher in 
the Grammar School .for the year. She labored with zeal and indus- 
try, and had some of the larger scholars seconded her efforts by a 
prompt obedience, they would stand higher in our estimation than 
they do now, and would have lightened the burdens of the teacher. 

The teacher secured, through the aid and cooperation of some of 
the liberal and enlightened inhabitants of the district, several valuable 
standard works, which were placed in the school-room, to which the 
pupils had free access. 

Eliza Slocum, of Glocester, taught the summer and fall terms of 
the Primary Department. Her experience in this school had estab- 
lished her reputation as a successful teacher, but at the close of the 
fall term a very sudden and very afflictive domestic bereavement ter- 
minated her connection with the school, whereupon Emma J. Potter 
was engaged for the winter, who acquitted herself creditably in her 
responsible position. 

Digtriet No. 8. — Mary E. Shumway, of Burrillville, was teacher 
for the year. Although this was her first effort at teaching, her suc- 
cess was fair, and all interested appeared to be satisfied. She promises 
well for the future. 
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District No. 9. — Sarah Wakefield, of Webster, M^s., taught dur- 
ing the year. This was her first school, yet she succeeded in bringing 
it to a higher standard of order and obedience than had been the case, 
and left it better than she found it. 

District No. 10. — Adalaide Hayes taught the summer term, after 
which the district provided temporary accommodations for two schools, 
and a grade was established. 

Harriette N. Bates, of Thompson, Ct., took charge of the Gram- 
mar Deprrtment. She is a thorough and faithful teacher. 

Fannie A. Field, of Burrillville, was employed in the Primarr 
School. She succeeded, we thought, admirably, for a young teacher. 

District No. 11. — Emily A. King, of Southbridge, Mass., has con- 
tinued in charge of the Grammar School in this district, and Lucy W. 
Smith, of Providence, that of the Primary Department. They have 
both labored iaithfuUy, and, we are constrained to acknowledge, suc- 
cessfully, if we may draw our conclusions from the result of frequent 
and critical visitations. We desire not to make invidious comparisons, 
or to arrive at wrong conclusions, but, at the sma e time, thase that 
have done as well as any should have the credit that is justly due. 
While all must admit that this district has put itself in possession of 
the best school-houqe in town, the Committee honestly believe that 
the elements of good government and thorough teaching were found 
there. 

The following named pupils, in the Grammar Department, were 
reported to the Committee as unexceptionable in their deportment, 
not having been spoken to for any misdemeanor during the winter 
term : Mary Walsh, Em^na Greene, Martha Eddy, Amanda Eddy, 
and Sabin Sayles. 

The larger portion of the winter schools was maintained by a tax 
assessed on the property within the district. 

District No. 12. — Change has been the order of the day in this 
district. Margaret L. Phillips, of Providence, taught the summer 
term ; Harriet Gager, of Woodstock, Ct., was teacher in the fall ; 
and Sarah J. Bates, of Thompson. Ct., took charge of the winter 
school. They all did well, according to our observation, and the dis- 
trict would do well, too, we think, not to change teachers oftener 
than the seasons change. 

District No. 13. — Nancy W. Angell, of Burrillville, was the 
teacher here for the year, we think to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Perhaps a wholesome stimulus would be imparted to this 
school if the parents were to take interest enough in the education 
of their children to furnish them with necessary school books ; quite 
a class in geography recited lessons during several terms, but had no 
books. 
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# 

Dittriet No* 14. — ^The summer term was taught by Susan A. Page, 
of BurrillYille, and the fall and winter terms by Ellen E. Tourte* 
iotte, of Thompson, Ct. We know of no cause of complaint against 
them, but from the remote situation of the district, and a failure on 
the part of the trustee to notify us of the times of closing the school, 
it was not visited as many times as the law requires,'^the trustee 
having the frankness and honesty to tell the Committee that the 
school and teacher could get along about as well without them as other^ 
wise. There is a degree of satisfaction in finding that the district 
was able to select a person for trustee wiser than the law, and pos^ 
sessed of more knowledge and better judgment than the School 
Committee. 

District No. 15. — This school was taught by Adaline M. Bartlett, 
of Burrillville. Although the school was small, and the attendance 
inregular, yet the teacher, we think, labored faithfully, and the pupils 
gave evidence of having made good progress. 

Phebe M. McMaster taught the winter term. Her efforts in* the 
schoolroom were earnest,^ and she succeeded, we believe, to general 
satisfaction. But we would say in this connection, that, while teach- 
ers should mingle with their pupils freely, yet they should always be 
careful to dignify their calling, and cause such mingling to be profita* 
ble to those who are looking to them for an example to copy. 

The house in this district having become utterly unfit for school 
purposes, the Committee, at their last quarterly meeting, voted to 
condemn it, the same to take effect at the close of the summer term. 

IH$trict No, 16. — Ellen M. Steere, of Smithfield, was in charge 
throughout the year ; one of our good teachersi We bear cheerful 
testimony to the order of her government, and good success in im« 
parting instruction to her interesting charge. 

While we have made a brief review, in passing, of the several 
schools, and expressed our feelings and convictions in relation thereto, 
a few additional thoughts and suggestions occur, as worthy of note 
here. 

2Wier«. — Several of the experienced and successful teachers who 
have for a term of years taught in our schools, were retained during 
the past year ; and at the same time a considerable number of young 
persons have engaged in teaching for the first time. 

We might, had we room, have said much more concerning the 
former, when referring to the schools separately, and that, too, without 
empty adulation or fulsome praise. 

In the course of our visitation throughout the year, we endeavored 
to have them understand that we appreciated their earnest and self- 
denying labors, and approved their thorough systems of instruction 
and government. 
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OF the latter, we condemn none; we would judge none harshly; 
we have endeavored to aid them and to encourage them. It is hardly 
to be expected that young persons, sometimes retiring and naturally 
diffident, are to enter the schoolroom, and at once appear as able 
instructors and dignified disciplinarians. We should have some dis- 
trust of a teacher that was called perfect in his first school ; we are 
creatures of progress ; so the teacher that takes a stand that cannot be 
elevated, institutes a system that cannot be improved — is doubtl^s too 
much of a fossil to answer our purpose. 

While we would not have teachers measure their motives bv 
dollars, it is not to be expected that such as are wanted can be had 
unless a fair and liberal compensation is allowed them. Let no stingy 
policy be suffered to exist in this direction ; let us have good teachers, 
or the best ; pay them liberally, require fiiithful and honest services, 
and in no manner whatever grudge them their reward, especially not 
in according to them our grateful appreciation of their efforts and toils 
for oui*selVes aiffil our children. 

Government. — In these stirring times, we often think and speak cf 
government ; we are forcibly reminded that good government is an excel- 
lent thing, and that without such a condition of things, we are hardly 
able to imagine what would be the result of drifting from such an anchor- 
ase what dangers would assail us, and what overtumings would visit ns, 
if law and order and good government should be abrogated and 
destroyed. We as individuals, and as vour Committee, hold this 
matter of good government in a prominent position in our minds ; in 
short, our convictions are fixed and decided, and we would conse- 
quently place it in a right position, or endeavor to exhibit it in a clear 
light before our fellow-citizens. 

If order is Heaven's first law, doubtless it is the best in the econ- 
omy of Omnipotence. We know him to be the best man and citizen 
who governs his passions, his appetites, and who, in short, governs 
himself* 

Those parents who govern their children and train them in the 
way in which they should go, send out into the community better 
samples of good citizenship and honorable manhood, than those who 
do not command their households by inuring them into the law of 
righteousness. 

Our schools that are rightly trained and nicely governed, promise 
richer results than those do that graduate under a lower standard. 

Educate a generation as we oueht : send them on to the stage of 
life conscientiously commissioned, laden with a sense of their response 
bility to God, and of their duty to their fellow-men,— would we then 
look with fear and trembling at the base of our governmental fiibric? 
or would we confidently exclaim that intelligent manhood, imbued 
with the Christian graces, will bear on the ark of our nation's hope 
and prosperity to a triumphant and blessed issue. 
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Tnutee^. — ^We would again say a few words about the o£Sce of trus- 
tee, and if we succeed in gaining a hearing we will feel gratefully 
obliged. 

When a man accepts an office, he should accept the responsibilities 
that appertain to it ; he should honor the. place confided to him, and 
not vainly expect that the office is to honor him in an idle occupancy 
of it in name merely. We all doubtless owe some service to our 
iellow-men, either in a public or private capacity ; some of our time, 
our substance, and a full measure of right, gooa influence. The man 
that watches for a penny at every movement, that expects a dollar for 
every day that is not wholly devoted to self, is hardly up to our stand- 
ard of unselfish interest in the commonwealth. 

It is the business of trustees to procure and present to the School 
Committee, persons who are to be largely instrumental in forming the 
tender and plastic minds of our oi&pring. What shall be the nature 
and character of that formative influence ? 

The law requires trustees to visit the school or sAiools of his dis- 
trict twice, at least, each term. What reply would be elicited from 
some of them if asked how the schools appeared at such legally 
required visits ? We are at a loss to conjecture what their honest 
reply would be, but some of them tell us that the schools were good, 
and the teachers did first-rate, when they did not see the inside of 
the school-house during the year, when the school was in session. 
But some of our trustees have been* very efficient and faithful to 
their trust, and we believe there is an evident improvement in this 
direction. 

School Books. — Some of our schools are sadly deficient in a proper 
supply and uniformity of text-books. Parents that send their children 
to school unsupplied, or poorly supplied with books, are scarcely to be 
compared in wise forethought ana proper provision, to the parent who 
places his children around his table with nothing thereon to eat. 

The great and heavenly-minded Apostle commends the wisdom of 
that man who provides things honest in the sight of all men, for the 
well-being of his household. 

If men have an idea in advance, that they will be too poor or to 
close-handed to provide the little that the beneficence of our State 
requires them to, for the intellectual and moral grpwth of their child- 
ren, they, perhaps, had better not assume the responsibility, nor aspire 
to the dighified relationship of father. 

Moral Cvltwe. — It is the hearty desire, and has been the heart-felt 
aim of your Committee, in our intercourse with teachers and children, 
to hold up to view a pure standard of moral culture and character. 

Merely intellectual acquisition, without the wholesome restraints 
and rectifying principle olF good moral growth and power, would be 
more unsafe througn life's journeyings than would be the freighted 

10 • 
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tmin rushing over the iron highway, with no controlling engineer at 
the post of duty. We have lived long enough to know, we nave ob- 
served more than enough to convince us, that without a high-toned 
morality among our people, our individual house, our national temple, 
has no better foundation than the sand. Where you find virtue, 
there you behold happiness and peace ; where moral principle and 
religious convictions exert their benign influence, the people repose in 
safety and peace. They realize the joyful announcement of the 
Psalmist, who declared that happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord. 

In conclusion, we may say that we have desired and endeavored to 
discharge our duty, although illness among ourselves, or sickness in 
our families, has a few times hindered us from visiting some of* the 
schools. Our own mere business has been left to occupy a seconder}' 
place ; we have made numerous visits beyond what the law requires, 
but this extra service was, of course, gratuitously rendered, as well as 
many other little exactions on our time, in examining teachers, fur- 
nishing certificates, giving orders, attending to the finances, listening 
to complaints, and writing reports. If we had no other motive to 
actuate us than the jE?ay, no other reward than the kindness and cor- 
diality accorded to us by some of the sovereign people, we would, 
without any doubt, have left this office vacant, in order to its abler 
occupancy by men of larger capacity, sounder judgment, and, in 
short, by better men. 

ISAAC STEERE, 
FRANCIS CARPENTER, 
WARREN W. STEERE. 



Cranston. — I respectfully submit the following report, upon the 
present condition of the public schools of the town : 

Having been appointed in February last, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, I have visited since that time every school in the town, ^nd 
many of them several times. I have made over seventy visits, given 
ten certificates to new teachers on examination, and renewed fifteen 
certificates fot those previously teaching in the town. From the latest 
returns received from the Districts, it appears that there are over 
1,600 children in the school, averaging in attendance 1,056^ or about 
66 per cent, of tlie whole number. 

By the last State returns, it appears that there are in the town 
2,780 children under fifteen years of age. It would seem, therefore, 
that but little more than one-half of these are connected with our 
Pubhc Schools. Of course, a large proportion of the remainder are 
under five years of age, but it is to be feared there are many between 
the ages of five and fifteen, who should be receiving the advantajr^^ 
of our school system, that are growing up in comparative ignorance. 
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The following scliedule will exhibit the amount of money appropria- 
ted and expended during the year just closed : 

I 

Town AppropriatioD ^ $4,000 00 

Bejristrj Tax 806 86 

State Appropriation 2,121 87 

Unexpended last year 88 86 

Total $6,611 68 

From this, it will appear that the amount of school money is about 
84 per annum for each pupil actually attending the public schools, or 
a little over $6 per pupil, upon the average attendance. 

This is a very small sum to be paid for the education of the young, 
and suggests a variety of considerations, which I leave each one to 
make for himself.* 

School Houses. — One of the chief points of interest on my first visit 
to each school, was the character ana condition of the school buildings. 
Throughout the town I have found good houses ; and they are gen- 
erally in good condition. With, perhaps, one or two exceptions, the 
•school houses of Cranston are highly creditable to the intelligence of 
the people, and exhibit their high appreciation of the advantages of a 
liberal system of public instruction. Indeed, I scarcely know of a 
town in which all the school edifices are in so good a conoition. 

Many of them have been built within a few years, at what may 
have seemed at first a large outlay, but certainly the investment was 
a good one. 

District No. 8, will very soon need additional accommodations for 
the younger pupils, and will undoubtedly, arrange a better gradation 
than at present exists, with more rooms, upon the plan of one teacher 
In a room. 

District Xo. 4, already finds it necessary to make provision for the 
increasing number of small scholars now in Square street, and in Pub- 
lic street Primarv and Intermediate Schools. 

In District No. 10 the house is too strait for tje number of schol- 
ars, and I would respectfully suggest, that if the present school-house 
were restricted to the use of the Intermediate and Grammar School 
departments, with proper grades,— or perhaps, still retaining one roam 
tor a Primary, in place of the three now used as such, — and a new 
house of smaller dimensions, were built in the western part of the 
district, the wants of the district would probably be better met and at 
as small cost as in any other way. 

*Be«id6a the amount joBt specified, from the town and state, several districts have 
niied an additional sum b^ tax, which, in some instances, is sufficient to prolong the 
Bchool through the year. From the data at hand, I suppose the amount raised by 
diitricts the past year, will be more than $3,000, making the total amount expended for 
school purposes in the town, nearly $10,000, or nearly $10 per scholar. 
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The Qrowth of the Town. — Among the interesting statistics in tlie 
records of the School Committee of the town, I find the following : 

In 1846 tlie amount of money expended for school purposes was $1,451 64 

1847 " " " " " 1,M9 96 

1862 " " " " " 5,697(K; 

1863 " " " " " 6,51158 

Showing an increase of expenditure for schools in seventeen years, of more than 400 
per cent. 

In 1846 the average attendance was 3^9 

1847 " " 423 

1862 " " 1,071 

1868 " " • i,oy, 

Showing an increase of attendance upon the schools of 250 per cent. There has 
heen, as might reasonably be supposed, a disproportionate growth in the different sec- 
tions ot the town. 

In 1846 District No. 1 had an average of 22 

1847 " ^* " " . ,^ 18 

1862 " " " " 14 

1868 " ^ " " " 11 

1846 " No. 2 " " 64 

1847 " " " " 70 

1862 " " " " (4 

1863 " " " " !." ....!......!!...!!!?»> 

1846 " No. 8 " " ....46 

1847 " " " " 05 

1862 " *' " «' 150 

1868 " " *' " 149 

1846 " No. 4 " " 68 

1847 " " " " 70 

1862 " " " " 406 

1868 " " " " ; 411 

1846 " No. 6 " " 70 

[1847 " " " " 42 

1862 " " " " ! .... 51 

1863 " " " « .47 

1846 " No. 6 " " 27 

1847 " " " " 42 

1862 " " " " ! ! 1 . 40 

1863 •' " " " \'\ 46 

1846 " No. 7 " " '.. 24 

1847 " " " " 20 

1862 " " " «* ...!!.. ly 

1863 " " " " ..!.!.! 23 

1846 " No. 8 " " !'.".'.!!!!'.!!!!!!". 33 

1847 " " " " 32 

1862 " " " " ... 2fi 

1863 " " " " ....!!!!."!! 39 

1846 " No. 9 " " \,\\\,V,V.\ a'j 

1847 " " «' " 38 

1862 " " " " 40 

1868 " " " " \.\\\\\ 40 

1846 " No. 10 «' " 'yo 

1847 " " " f* .'""'.' % 

1862 ** " " « '. 1S2 

1868 " " «« tt ^ ^ J-., 

1862 " No. 11 " " ,!.!!.*!."!!!!."!.!!!!!! ! 37 

1863 " «« •• " .".'.'..'..'.*.."."!.'!.* 32 

In 1888 and 9, No 4, which then included what now constitutes Nos. 4 and 10 and a 
part of No. 11, had 14 pupils. 

In 1846, Nos. 4 and 10 had 78 pupils. In 1863. Nos. 4, 10 and 11 had 1615 pupils. 
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HeaJthn-^ln connection with what I have said in regard to school- 
houses, it mar not be out of place to remark, that the subject of ven- 
tillation has not received proper attention in the structure and man- 
agement of these school buildings. 

There can be no question but that the health of the young is of the 
highest consideration. The old Roman adage should never be forgot- 
ten or neglected : "iKew'« Bavxi^ in sano corporey In some instances, 
the heating apparatus is very defective, or very injurious. A stove 
pipe should never pass directly across the school room, within four or 
five feet of the heads of the pupils, while sitting, or directly over the 
platform, within a like distance of the teacher s head. The direct 
radiation of heat in such cases i^ very injurious to health. 

The custom of heating school-houses by steam-pipes is rapidly com- 
ijig into use, and growing in popular favor. The expense is no more, 
the heat is more evenly distributed, and is of a better quality, since 
by this process of heating the air retains more of its natural moisture 
and freshness. It is very probable, that jn a few years, this will be 
nearly the universal method of warming school-houses and other pub- 
lic buildings. 

I observe in some schools, very good results from the introduction 
of some simple system of gymnastics, for exercise and a change from 
the monotony of long sitting in one position. It will greatly surprise 
those who are not familiar with these results, to see what a relief it is 
to a school to have three or five minutes' exercise of the hands, arms, 
shoulders and body, by means of a few simple movements, which 
may be made in concert by the whole school. 

Especially after an exercise in writing is this beneficial. Cannot 
aU of our schools introduce something of this sort with success ? It 
must be apparent to all, that it is very wearisome for any one, espec- 
ially a child, to sit almost motionless from one hour to three hours. 
What a relief then, it must be to leave the sitting position, and by 
rapid motions of the hands and arms for a few moments, bring into 
vi<rorous exercise all the muscles of the body and upper extremities. 
1 would commend this subject to the attention of the teachers of the 
town. 

School Boohs, — Uniformity of text books is of vast importance in a 
>vstem of free schools. Removals from district to district are so com- 
mon, promotions and other changes from school to school so frequent, 
that it is of no little moment that there be a regular gradation of 
l)ooks, a uniform series and uniformity in the different districts. * Fre- 
quent changes of books should, by all means be avoided ; but when a 
change is made, let it be uniform and thorough. 

A list of the authorized text books will be found in connection with 
this Report. 

One of the evils which many taachers encounter is the want of the 
requisite books by a few scholars in almost every class. If a pupil is 
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to be promoted from one class to a liiglier, or from any other caiuk' 
needs a new book, the book should be obtained at once^ and not aft^r 
he has kept the class from advancing for one or two, or more weck>. 
Teachers vnll bear in mind that if pupils are not provided with suita- 
ble books, it is the duty of th^ Trustees to provide them. 

There need be, therefore, no cases of pupils being destitute of the 
necessrry books, and yet in some districts this is one of the greatest 
evils of the school. 

Visit your Schools. — Were a parent to ask me, " What can I do of 
the highest importance to our school ?" I should reply, " Visit it. Call 
in and sit during the recitations. Talk with the teacher. Enquire 
about your child. Show your interest in the school and in the pn^ 
gress of your children. You will become more interested in the 
school ; your child will have more earnestness and interest ; your 
teacher will be more encouraged, ambitious and energetic." 

It is made the duty of the school officers by law to visit the schools 
frequently. It is none the less the duty, moraHy, of the parents. No 
greater benefit can arise from any one thing than would be soon ob- 
served from a general and frequent visitation of the schools by the 
parents. 

Teachers should Visit the Parents. — All that may be said of pa- 
rents visiting the schools, will apply equally to teachers Ansiting the 
parents. This should never be a one-sided affair. The visiting 
should not all be done on one side. It is a mutual interest and a mu- 
tual duty. 

It will neither answer for the parents to do all the visiting, nor yet 
for the teacher. It must be mutual, as the interest and duty are 
reciprocal. 

Teachers^ Wages. — During the past year there has been a constant 
and steady advance of prices in almost every department. All arti- 
cles of merchandize have advanced from one hundred to five hundn*^ 
per cent. The wages of mechanics and laborers in many of the 
trades have been raised correspondingly. It is believed that the sala- 
ries of teachers have not been increased in proportion to the advance 
in other directions. There are teachers of good ability and success, 
who receive to-day barely enough to pay their board. I would re- 
spectfiilly call the attention of our trustees and fellow citizens to this 
subject, with frill confidence that in a town where good schools are 
prized so highly as I am pleased to find they are here, the people will 
see to it that justice is done in this respect, and that their teachers are 
properly compensated for their laborious and important services. 
Every one is aware of the great disadvantages arising from frequent 
changes of teachers. I cannot but express the hope, that we shall 
not lose the services- of our best teachers for the want of a liberal 
compensation. 
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BinU to Teachers — It only remains for me to add a few thoughts, 
designed particularly for teachers, which h^ve been suggested to my 
own mind by my visits to the different schools. In these visits I have 
found great contrasts, decided differences. These differences spring 
trom a variety of causes, but more from the character, qualifications, 
spirit and plan of the teacher, than, perhaps, from all other causes 
combined. 

The teacher's work is one of great labor and great responsibility. 
It requires all the knowledge, wisdom, goodness, gentleness and firm- 
ness, which can be employed in any vocation; 

As we cannot find perfect workmen, neither should we look for per- 
fect workmanship. But it should be the aim of every teacher to 
bring to the work all possible skill and wisdom, in order to produce the 
near as may be a faultless work. 

1. The teacher should endeavor to be himself^ and not attempt to 
imitate or copy anotlier. Many failures have arisen from attempts to 
earn' into the school-room plans and practices of others, without hav- 
ing thoroughly examined, worked over, and incorporated the desired 
change into the teacher's own plan and character. He may see many 
things, which with others are successful, but which from his own na- 
ture or tlie character of his school, it were impossible for him to carry 
into successful practice. 

2. Whatever the teacher attempts to do, should be done well. No 
one should accustom himself to failure in any thing, or allow his pu- 
pils to acquire the habit of failure. " Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well. This principle has two special applications, viz : 
to the lessons learned by the pupils, and to the discipline maintained 
by tlie teacher. 

Whatever is passed over on any particular day, or dimng any par- 
ticular term, should be done tlioroughly^ and it is the teacher's fault if 
it be otlierwise. On the other hand, whatever is established for the 
school should ever be maintained and strict obedience insisted upon 
in all cases. Whatever the teacher attempts to do in any matter of 
discipline, should be done, and done thoroughly. 

Should the teacher address a particular pupil or the school, that 
pupil or the school should never be allowed to fail of giving respect- 
M and imdivided attention to what is said. Let me suppose a case. 

We are in a primary school, numbering perhaps, fifty pupils. A 
class of twenty is on the floor, reading the daily lesson. Tlie exer- 
cise has commenced. 

'' You must all look over and keep the place," says the teacher, 
'^ while John is reading." John reaas on, and half a dozen members 
of the class are wriggling about, engaged in anything but " looking 
on." '* Mary, did n't I tell you to look on ?" Mary turns her eyes 
to her book, and retains them there till the teacher's attention is at- 
tracted by the next rogue, and then she resumes her play with 
Lucy's apron strings, which she deliberately ties into twenty or thirty 
knots. 
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" Robert, stand still ; what are you swinging about there for in the 
class? Next, read, Susan." Susan commences to read. 

" What is the matter, Matilda ? What are you crying for ?'' 
" Maria has got my apple, and she won't let me have it.' ** Maria, 
let her have the apple. You should not plague her so, and dLsturh 
the school while I am hearing this reading class. That will do, 
Susan, the next." 

The next commences to read, but havmg her attention attracted 
by Matilda and Maria, she has lost her place and reads the same sen- 
tences >vhich Susan read. This the teacher does not observe and it 
passes without comment. So the exercise goes on, with here and 
there a passing correction in calling the words, or an assistance in 
pronouncing some long word, while the teacher's chief attention i> 
taken by irregularities in the class and among the other members of 
the school. 

Do not think this is a burlesque or a fancy sketch. It is too near 
an every day picture, the counterpart of which may be found even in 
some of our schools. 

Now the chief fault here is this. The teacher does not demand 
and enforce strict attention to whatever is said or done. There should 
be but one thing done at a time. If there is a necessity of speaking 
to the school during a recitation, that recitation should stop until the 
matter is attended to and the teacher can return his thoughts to the 
class. When any thing is to be said by the teacher except a legiti- 
mate remark, or question upon the lesson, the exercise should be sus- 
pended. One thing at a time^ and let attention be given to that one 
thing. Remember, no exercise of a class should go on at any time, 
till the whole class is attentive and the whole room is quiet and 
orderly. 

3. It is particulaly necessarj' that a teacher should be punctual 
and prompt. 

There are but few habits in that bundle which makes up the man, 
of more importance than punctuality. If there is one more necessan* 
than another to be cultivated in cliildhood, it is the habit of prompt- 
ness and punctuality. But its importance cannot well be instilled into 
the minds of pupils at school, nor can they be induced to make sacri- 
fices to acquire it, while their teacher ignores it or neglects it. How 
can pupils be expected to be prompt in their attendance at school, if 
the teacher is frequently or occasionally late ? One of the most dis- 
tinguished of the whole corps of New England teachers, who had 
himself taught for thirty years^ told me that during that time he wai 
never late but once^ and then was over the threshold when the clock 
struck. 

I need not say that his pupils never troubled him with lateness. If 
you wish to overcome the habit of your pupils coming into the school 
room late, be ever prompt yourself in all you do. 

4. I have heard teachers complain that they were unable to secure 
animation and vivacity in the recitations. The children were dull, 
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monotonous, slow and lifeless. They did not appear animated and 
interested in their studies • and recitations. I never have heard it 
from one who did not himself exhibit the same fault. 

A wide-awake, energetic teacher will always secure the same vigor, 
promptness, and interest on the part of the pupils. 

I have in mind one of the schools of this town, where this complaint 
was made by the teacher. It was justly made. The pupils were 
verv dull and uninterested in their recitations. A change of teach- 
ers was made. Before two months had passed there was an entire 
revolution in this respect. The children were earnest, interested and 
animated to an unusual degree. The cause of the difficulty at first, 
and of the remedy so soon evident afterwards was very apparent to 
any ^nsitor to that school-room. Teachers, be earnest, fiiU of life, 
animation, enthusiasm. Be interested in the lessons of your pupils 
yourself, and they will not fail to manifest their interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

5. This leads me to speak of one other matter of importance. 
Show your interest, not only in the lessons of your pupils, but in the 
pupils themselves. No teacher will succeed well^ who is not interested 
in the progress and success of his pupils. And if he be thus inter- 
ested, he will manifest it. 

Many a teacher of excellent scholarship, and of good ability to con- 
trol a school, who can manage an unruly boy, fails to win success in 
teaching, simply from a want of benevolence, of interest in his pupils. 
He always maintains the attitude of a master. * He governs well, 
but he feils to win any kindly interest, to draw from his pupils any 
token of their love. He drives^ but he cannot lead. Discipline must 
Ih? maintained in school. Whenever a bad boy refuses to obey, he 
must be compelled to obey. He must obey. He must submit. But 
this exercise of the master's authority to be successful, must be but 
rarely exercised. 

A boy can never be changed from a bad boy to a good boy by a 
daily flogging. He may be punished once or twice, but there must 
1k' some potent accompaniment of this punishment, some power of 
the teacher beside the rod, to change his temper and his spirit from 
the rebellious boy to the tractable youth, who loves his books, and is 
ambitious of success in life. It is the teacher's main work to infuse a 
spirit, an ambition, a desire for success into the minds of his pupils. 
He is to wake up the sleepy faculties, to arouse the dormant energies, 
to control and curb the lower faculties by stimulating and bringing 
into exercise the higher qualities of the mind and soul. He is a trainer 
of souls. He calls into exercise immortal faculties. He develops man. ^ 

To do this, he must possess in himself all those faculties which he 
would arouse in others. If he teach that others should not steal, he 
must be scrupulous in his own observance of the rights of property. 
If he teach truth as one of the cardinal virtues, he must ever exhibit 
himself truthfrd in word, in deed, in look. If he teach punctuality, he 
11 
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must never be a moment late. If he teach arithmetic, grammar, phi- 
losophy, he mast be himself an expert, and a lover of those sciences- 
The teacher must be a true man, or a true woman, with a cultivated 
intellect and a pure soul. 

Aids to the Teacher. — To accomplish what I have indicated as the 
teacher's mission, he must not neglect to avail himself of all the aid 
and assistance in his power. Whoever is not constantly improving is 
constantly retrograding. The teacher should ever be applying hi? 
mind to the subjects taught and to all that relates to his work. No 
one is fit to teach who does not take a teacher's Journal. Most of 
the loyal states of our nation have their educational journals. One 
of these, at least, should be regularly read and paid for by even- 
teacher. 

Teachers should avail themselves of every opportunity to attend 
teachers' meetings and institutes. At these meetings practical ques- 
tions relating to important subjects connected with school duties are 
discussed, lectures are given, in which we get the experience of older 
and wiser heads ; and no teacher is so wise, so experienced, or s** 
thoroughly competent to liis work, but that he may leam much by 
attendance upon these meetings. 

In this connection I wish particularly to commend to the teachers 
of this town in addition to our state journal the Rhode Island School- 
master j Dr. Barnard's American Journal of Education^ and to invite 
them to attend, not only the meetings of the Rhode Island Instituif 
of Instruction^ but also the annual meetings of the American Institute 
of Instruction^ and the National Teachers^ Association. 

WILLIAM A. MO WRY, Superintendent. 
Elmwood, July 1, 1864. 

LIST OF TEXT BOOKS AUTHORIZED BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
TO BE USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CRANSTON. 

Sargent's New Series of Readers. Quackenboss' History of the United States. 

Sargent's Spellers. Greenleaf s Elementary Algebra, or 

Leach's Complete Spelling Book. Robinson's Elementary Algebra. 

Potter & Hammond's Copy Books. Worcester's Comprehensiye Dictionary. 

Potter & Hammond's Book-Keeping. Sheppard's Constitational Text Book. 
Greenleaf s Arithmetics, (Mental and Quackenboss' Natural Philosophy. 

Written.) Wells' Chemistry. 

Warren's Geographies. Gray's ))otany. 
Greene's Grammars. 

It is not designed that changes in text books shall be made, except as new books are 
needed by the regular adrancement of classes. 
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NAMEfe OF DISTRICTS AND TEACHERS. JULY, 1864. 



No. 



Local Name. 



QndB. 



Teacher. 



Loaisa E. Sweet. 
Abbie E. Randall. 
Ellen J. Sayles. 



Bank. 



1 Pippin Ochard ^ 

2 KnightsYille IPrimary 

" Grammar 

3 Spra^n^eyiUe jPrimary MeliHsa E. Burnett jPrineipal. 

" i " Lizzie Thornton {Assistant. 

" Grammar , Jean nie Paine. ' 

4 So. ProTidence. . . ISquare St. Primary Charlotte Blalsdell jPrineipal. 

" I Adaline £. Blandiog . . . . i Assistant. 

Intermediate. I Julia A. S. Waddell ...| Principal. 

" Emma E. Suesman i Assistant. 

. . . Public St. Primary Eleanor Dunn 'Principal. 

** .... 'Mary Salmon | Assistant. 

Intermediate. Carrie A. Jones Principal. 

Cornelia B. Pratt Assistant. 

, . . . Harriet A Tyler Principal. 

Mary H. Mooney I Assistant. 

'> Pawtuxet Mary L. Jenckes. 

6 Mashapaug ! 'Rachel Vaughan. 

7 Franklin i Miss Potter. i 



4( 



<( 



« 



•< 



«< 



it 



« 



« 



(( 



I( 



(( 



tt 



II 



II 



it 



Grammar 
II 



H Searle's Comer. 
\* Lippitt's 



II 



•< 



« 



<« 



' Mary H. Willard. 

Alice P. Williams. 

10 Elm wood jBoys' Primary ! Eliza P. Cunliff. 

. . . iGirls' *' I Mary E. Arnold. 

. . . Advanced Primary jLydia Sumner. 

. . . Intermediate Mary B. Branch. 

. . . Grammar > James W. Colwell. 

Private Sehool. I 



11 Smith's Palace... 



Scm/ATE. — In obedience to the laws the School Committee respect- 
fully present to the citizens of the town of Scituate the following as 
their report for the school year ending May, 1864 : 

On being notified of our election, which was at the regular meet- 
ing of the town council in June, we, as soon as practicable, took the 
required engagement, and organized by appointing H. P. Angel!, 
Chairman, * and H. Clarke, Clerk. The duty of visiting the schools 
for the summer term was assigned as follows : Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
10, 12 and 18, to S. F. Ramsdell. Districts Nos. 4, 5, 15, 16, 17 
and 19, to H. Clarke ; and Districts Nos. 6, 7, 8, 11, 13 and 14, to 
H. P. Angell. (No. 9, a private school.) 

Many of the schools were advanced toward the middle of their 
terms before we received our appointment, consequently the early 
part of their terms were not visited ; but this matter received our 
earliest attention. Latter in the year it was thought advisable that 
all the schools should be visited by one member of the Committee, so 
the task was entirely undertaken by Mr. Ramsdell. 

The schools have, with few exceptions, been visited twice during 
their winter terms, and these exceptions would not have been, haa 
the schools been in session when called upon. 
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We have thought best not to confine ourselves to local reports 
respecting the several districts, but to embody in one report all that 
may interest parents and others, and present the condition of the 
schools, and the i changes and modifications which our observations 
suggest as necessary to render them more useful and efficient. In 
making the report thus, we are aware that it may be a repteition of 
former reports ; but we believe that the deficiencies and needed im- 
provements in our schools, from year to year, should be continually 
before the people and the teachers, in order that the system and the 
schools may be brought to a greater degree of perfection. 

Here we would take occasion to remind the trustees of an impor- 
tant but neglected duty, by referring them to Title XIII., and Chap- 
ter 65, of the Acts relating to the Public Schools ; making it obliga- 
tory upon them to inform the Committee of the time of commencement 
and close of their respective schools. 

From this neglect we have been unable to make our visits as promptly 
as was desirable. In but very few instances were we properly noti- 
fied. Another imperative duty is the visiting of their schools, by 
trustees, at least twice during each term ; which duty is sadly 
neglected, as the returns will plainly show. In many we find but one 
such visit noted, and in some no visit at all for several terms together. 
This indicates on the part of trustees a lack of interest, which we hope 
hereafter will not prevail. Trustees should make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with their respective schools, so that they may know all their 
wants and be able to supply them with such teachers as they require. 

A similar lack of interest is manifested in parents generally. We 
can only appeal to them to come forward, visit their schools often, 
note and encourage progress, and stimulate teacher and pupil by lend- 
ing hearty co-operation both within and without tlie school-room. 

Schools. — In our visitations we have noticed many things to com- 
mend and many to disapprove. We have been led to compare their 
present condition with that before the introduction of our present 
school system, and we cannot but congratulate our fiellow-citizens on 
the progress made, not only in the matter of school-houses and text- 
books, but in the skill and method of conducting school exercises on 
the part of teachers, as, for instance, the practice of teaching primary 
geography by the use of the black-board, as drawing maps, locating 
towns, rivers, mountains, &c., the practice tending to fix in the mind 
of the pupil, boundaries, localities, and the relative position of towns, 
states and countries, more readily and permanently than any other. 
In No. 6, we noticed the use of the black-board in spelling ; the 
scholar writing out the word on its being pronounced by teacher. In 
another school the slate was used in place of the board. This prac- 
tice might properly be adopted in all the schools. Reading in one 
school, writing in another, perfect recitations in another, and order in 
another, were things we have noticed which could not have well been 
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lettered, though we have failed to find them all combined in but very 
ew. Reading, of all branches— and of so gi-eat importance— has 
cemed to be ^e one most carelessly and lightly passed over. We arfe 
lot prepared to pronounce it as reaching very near our standard of 
ivhat it should, with some few exceptions, nor will it so long as this 
taste of our teachers is not elevated, but remains so poorly matured as 
iias been manifested to us. They seemed to suppose that the teach- 
ing of this physical and intellectual accomplishment was an irrespon- 
sible duty, to be taken up, merely, and despatched hastily and super- 
ficially. 

There were occasional indications that an instructor had not 
learned that whatever is worth teaching at all is worth teaching with 
the utmost thoroughness and in the best possible manner, and had 
slept undisturbed by trophies of otliers successes. But such things are 
inevitables ; neither the foresight of Committees nor the public can 
remedy. 

Occasionally a school was found in great confusion and disorder ; a 
lack of interest, a sort of indifference, would seem to affect both teacher 
and pupils. System, order and thoroughness, were deficiencies, we 
could not pass unnoticed, and our appeal to teachers and pupils in such 
schools, in some instances, we found sufficient to lead to remedies that 
gave us much satisfaction on second visit. One or two, however, in 
summer term, did not seem improved. Our earnest appeal and en- 
deavors to open the eyes of the teachers, and awaken them from a sort 
of apathy into which they had unconsciously fallen, failed. This we 
attribute to a want of immediate personal adaptation to a school or 
school-room in teacher, as want of energy, force. Such we would 
recommend to make choice of some more appropriate, befitting voca- 
tion hereafter. 

Teachers. — In reporting the general condition of the schools good, 
we have to regret that in a few instances the teachers have failed in 
governing and discipling the pupils, and a few instances wherein the 
literary attainments of teacher were too little in advance of their pu- 
pils. Many of the teachers employed were of little experience, and 
young. This was necessarily so,^ because of the scarcity of first-class, 
experienced teachers. The war having engaged the services of many 
of our best male teachers, and, again, the remuneration our people 
seem willing to make competent instructors is so far below what their 
qualifications will command elsewhere, that such will not so cheapen 
that qualification, or compromise their self respect, as to lend their 
labors for comparatively a song. So, as a consequence, we find not 
the best quality in the market. With them, like every other com- 
modity, the better the quality the higher the price ; and if the quali- 
fications that makes a good teacher will command fifty dollars per 
month in the counting-room or business place, the same qualifications 
<^annot be purchased for fifteen or twenty to conduct a district school. 
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This matter, though frequently referred to by commissioners and com- 
mittees, should more particularly engage the attention, and with 
effect, of parents, trustees and tax-payers, at this time, because of the 
excessive inflation in value of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, and indeed the enhanced value of physical and intellectual labor 
itself. Although the preponderance of the teachers have not been of 
the first-class, we would congratulate some of the districts on their 
success in procuring those that were. Though they have had to be 
paid more liberal compensation, we know that the parents would not 
recall a penny of the wisely expended money. They are gratified, 
and their children are gratified at the thought that they have learned 
something, and the teacher is gratified with the success attending his 
labor, and satisfied to know that a proper appreciation has been placed 
on the value of that labor. There was noticeable in some a want of 
exactness and precision in their instruction. Many follow too closely 
the old beaten track, the mechanical routine of daily recitation ; forget 
that the1ntej*est of their pupils, by familiar but varied illustrations tu 
the taste and comprehension, is essential ; forget that it is for them to 
make themselves acquainted with the different tastes and natures of 
their pupils in order to present the subjects properly, varying , as the 
natures vary ; conducting the recitations at one time, with one pupil 
by questions ; at another, with another pupil topically, or perhaps both, 
narrowing the subject down to the pupil's comprehension so adroitly, 
imperceptibly and plainly, that the pupils fail to realize that it was ever 
incomprehensible to them. Previous preparation is a duty of the 
teacher of the first importance, and can be neglected only at the injury 
and expense of the school. The effect of this neglect was most appa- 
rent in winter, in Districts Nos. 3, 7, 11 and 15. In Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 
and 19, this necessity seemed to have been fully understood and acted 
upon, as was manifested in both pupil and teacher, in the increase of 
interest, and an animated desire to impart and to receive information. 
Another great essential wherein they fail, is in leading the pupil to 
think ; think for himself; to see with his own eyes ; to extend his in- 
quiry beyond the text-books, and gather from every scource within his 
reach facts and explanations that may give him a clearer and more 
comprehensive view of the topics therefrom to be recited. A practice 
of permitting occasionally the members of classes to assume the place 
of teacher, and ask questions having connection with the lessons as 
they are called to mind, should be encouraged, as the exercises will 
certainly inspire the pupil with confidence in his own ability, establish 
a better social understanding with the teachers, stimulate him to ob- 
serve the faults of others more critically, and create a laudable spirit 
of emulation. We would ask that particular pains be taken to instil 
in the pupil's mind the necessity of thinking for himself, for it is the 
only true and correct mental education. Text-books are helps, bat 
the success to be reached is only in proportion that the mind is raised 
high above them, and the earlier in the progress of the education the 
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twig is tbns inclined, the more perfect and erect will be the tree in 
fxiture years. Books are but conveniences in bringing the mind to 
discipline. Teachers should become a little more Germanic in their 
system of teaching, first bringing the mind (put into their hands to 
mould) to observe external objects, rivet the attention on things seen, 
before ever attempting to place a book into the hands of the pupil. 

One personal item we were forced to notice on one of our visits. 
A teacher who seemingly took some interest in his recitations, and who 
was evidently also much interested in a huge quid of tobacco that 
with difficulty must have found ingress to his inner mouth, manifest- 
ing its presence there by alternate protrusion of either cheek, and a 
distortion of countenance disagreeable to the committee if not to in* 
stroctor or pupils, and which (said quid) was being unsatisfactorily 
masticated with a violence that so exercised the indefatigable molars 
as to affect in a perceptible degree the functions of the intellectual. 

We bad no positive evidence that this was a part of the daily ron 
tine, but we judged that it had been no uncommon thing from the 
magnificent deposits — vestiges of former quids — ensconced carefully 
in sundry nooks and cornel's of his school-room. Nor was the above 
the only instance we were led t6 notice, where the filthy practice was 
indulged in, and which we condemned. 

Discipline. — -In small schools we found generally good order and 
discipline. So in many of the larger ones ; though naturally an en- 
thusiasm from numbers not common to the smaller ones. In a few, 
wherein we were not thus gratified, it was fault of teacher ; and in 
few, where parents were disinclined to lend co-operation to teachers. 
Such as the first was No. 17 in summer, and Nos. 3 and 17 in winter, 
and of the last was Nos. 12 and 18 in winter. In No. 18, in only one 
instance was this spirit of parent directly manifested to prevent order 
and obedience in school-room. Still, that one instance, the influence 
of which was sufBcent to frequently ansoy the smoothness and har- 
mony of the school-room in inciting other disloyal spirits to rebel, and 
in one or two instances to secede. All this because of indifierence or 
want of co-operation of parents with teachers to sustain school-room 
law. All admit that civil laws are necessary to maintain tranquility^ 
establish and ensure the prosperity of nations, equally so of states and 
towns, and that there must be some power, some bounds, to restrain, 
in order to curb the naturally wandering independence of the races or 
people that compose them, that they may flourish and succeed in all 
their legitimate pursuits. That power, civilly, is the national law, 
the state law and the town law, and if those laws are disregarded and 
not obeyed voluntarily, penalties sufficiently severe must ensure their 
enforcement, or those laws use their utility, their great aim. Even 
so with the laws of public schools and the regulations of the school^ 
room. They have rules and laws peculiar to themselves, and which 
should no more be infidnged, or attempted to be regulated by parents, 
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or outsiders — unless officially— than the laws of a state or nation 
should be meddled with by private individuals, for virtually the same 
result follows. Indeed, there should be a severe penalty for so doing. 
We recognize the power in teacher to govern his school according to 
his own system, if it be within the limits of reason and justice, for we 
do not undei'stand that all pupils' natures are alike, so they cannot all 
be reached or governed by the same means or easy process in the en- 
forcement of discipline. One, a gentle word will be sufficient to set 
aright ; another will pass the same unheeded, and will require stem 
words, or even quite a severe application of the switch or wand 
(though perhaps seldom) ; which we do not altogether discountenance. 
Indeed, we cannot discountenance the enforcement of order and dis- 
cipline and fully support the trust our citizens impose on us ; for if 
these fundamental elements are not maintained in the school-room, i( 
will be impossible for the pupils thus disorderly, or those well disposed, 
to pursue their studies successfully, or the teacher to command atten- 
tion in the recitation or explanation, thus defeating and subverting 
the aim of educators, and at the expense of the pupil's knowledge and 
the liberality of the free school system. 

Examination, — Trustees and teachers should understand that the 
school law does not allow their drawing money to pay for services of 
teacher performed previous to their obtaining certificates. The com- 
mittee would recommend that hereafter the law be strictly enforced. 

School Houses Nos. 8 and 11. — In our opinion a neighborhood can- 
not more effectually publish its want of enterprise and public spirit 
than to permit such a dingy, rough, quondam school-house. A taste- 
ful house with shaded play-ground and civilized surroundings, would 
be a cheering evidence of social advancement. 

Lapham Institute. — The friends of education may truly congratu- 
late each other on the successful operation of Lapham Institute, in 
this town, for the last nine months. We regard the fact that its stu- 
dents are so largely composed of the former members of our common 
schools, as indicative of their good fruits in creating an increased de- 
mand for higher attainments in education as needful qualifications for 
the responsibilities of life. While our common schools are thus fur- 
nishinging material and work for that institution, by preparing and 
sending thither our boys and girls, we, in turn, look for that institu- 
tion to react upon our schools, by diffusing through our community a 
higher apreciation of a well regulated system of public instruction, in 
returning these youths not only as thorougly qualified teachers and 
school officers, but as citizens to fill their paces with more efficiency 
and success in the various branches of human industry and Christian 
civilization. 

We therefore bid the Institute God-speed, and commend it to the 
favor and patronage of our fellow-citizens. 
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Canebman, — ^Do not let our townsmen think we have found too 
much fault with, or that we have seen nothing to commend in, our 
schools. It is not so. We have seen much that will bear praise, and 
that of a very laudible nature ; but such will stand upon its merit, 
speak hereafter, and needs no words from us ; but we do think it 
proper to point out the evils, and the necessity of application of proper 
remedies as &r as possible. It is the one thing needful. With the 
general appearance of the schools, the committee have been much 
gratified. The gentlemanly and ladylike bearing of the instructors, 
the kind feeling and mutual confidence in many cases evidently exist- 
ing between them and their pupils, have been duly appreciated and 
noticed with a high degree of satisfaction. The committee are con- 
vinced that many instructors have labored with zeal, fidelity and skill, 
in the positions they have respectfully occupied, whilst others, ineffi- 
cient, have but poorly fulfilled their noble mission or accomplished 
what their positions have imperatively demanded. In conclusion, 
the committee congratulate the citizens of the town and all friends of 
education on the degree of success their labors show the public schools 
in the town to have attained during the year now closea. 
Respectfully submitted, 

HARLEY P. ANGELL, 

HARRISON CLARKE, \ Committee. 

STEPHEN F. RAMSDELL, 
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PA^VTTTCKET. — Thomas R. King, James O. Starkweather and Fran- 
cis Pratt were chosen School Committee March 9th, 1863. 

The whole amount of money subject to draft for the expenses of 
the year was $4,660 12, as follows : 

Balance of town appropriation for 1862 3270 00 

KecciTed for Registry taxes 85 28 

Town appropriation for 1868 3000 00 

Revived from the State 1063 61 

TiiitioD of non-resident High School papils 251 23 

$4660 12 
Of this amount there has been spent for tuition, fuel, &c .• $4496 30 

Leaving a balance of ^168 82 

During the year changes have not been frequent or important ; 
what have been made, however, we trust are for the better. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee of the 
previous year, the school-house at Pleasant View has been enlarged 
W the addition of another story, making two commodious rooms in 
the building. 

Since this alteration an Intermediate and a Primary School have 
l>een sustained there. This additional school has not involved the 
town in increased expense for tuition, as the teacher of the higher 
department was taken from the Grove Street Grammar School, which 
has been conducted by two teachers, in place of tliree, as formerly. 

The comniittee have earnestly advised the tnistee of the Lebanon 
district that the school-house there be also enlarged, and a diflFerent 
arrangement of desks established, whereby the pupils shall face the 
teacher instead of the windows as now. 

Extensive repairs have been made in and around the houses on 
Summit and Grove streets, nearlv the whole of the front fences hav- 
ing been rebuilt ; nothing of which the committee is aware remains 
to be done in this respect except the setting of a new furnace in each 
<^f these houses. We hope the trustees will spare no expense in put- 
ting in complete order the apparatus for warming and ventilating 
these buildings, as so much depends on an equitable temperature and 
pure air, not only for the success of the school but the health of the 
children. 

There has been one assistant teacher substituted for another in the 
(jTove Street Grammar School, and the principal, Mr. Tillinghast, 
haring completed his term of service in the army, has resumed his 
duties in the school. 

We are glad to be able to report that the schools are generally in a 
healthy state of improvement. There are, however, certain obstacles 
^hich retard this improvement and which tend greatly to neutralize 
the efforts of the teacher, and these can be removed only by the pa- 
rents. The most disagreeable part of our duty is to interfere in the 
<lifferences which arise between parents and teachers, and to show 
and convince the parent that the authority of the teacher must in 
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school hours be absolute, or as nearly so as any power known in our 
country. This is readily seen and believed by most parents when 
they allow themselves to be governed by their reason rather than bv 
their passions. In a word, we need — ^but are sorry to say often lack — 
that zealous co-operation of the parents witli the teacher, without 
which complete success in the school is impossible. The first duty of 
the parent in this respect is to encourage at all times a high resi)ect 
for the teacher and his authority. To impress upon the mind of the 
child the importance of keeping strictly the rules of the school. 
Among the most essential of these is the one relating to punctual and 
regiJar attendance. Let the child understand that it is as necessary 
that he should be found in his seat daily at the hour, as that his father 
should be at his place of business. Finally, in this connection, we 
would urge upon the parents and guardiants of the youth of our town 
the necessity of their more frequently visiting the school and judging 
for themselves of its conduct, and of the physical and moral atmos- 
phere that pervades it. If a man has a promising colt which he 
sends to the country to be fed, broken, and reared, does he not go 
almost weekly to see for himself whether the animal has proper fooH, 
which is administered in proper quantities? Whether it is comforta- 
bly housed ; Whether it is gently handled, its faults judiciously cor- 
rected, and its efforts to become useful, careftilly yet vigilantly en- 
couraged ? How often does the same man step into the school-house 
to inquire concerning the proper direction of the infant mind of his 
child, and to satisfy himself of the right application of that mental 
food which is to sustain it through life. 

It may not be improper to call attention to the effort that is bein;: 
made to unite the town of Pawtucket, a part of North Providence, 
Central Falls and Valley Falls as one town. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the great advantage the consummation of this measua' 
would give the schools of both sides of the river, is a sufficient reason 
to secure for it the hearty support of every one who has a child to 
educate. We believe that by this change alone, or one substantially 
like it, there can be secured the services of an efficient superinten- 
dent of schools — an officer so often recommended by former commit- 
tees, and so much needed. With this change we could establish, bv 
a lighter pecmiiary burden than now, a High School second to none 
in the State. 

Those who have given the subject attention are aware that in order 
to keep our highest school up to anything like a sufficient number, it 
has been necessary to draw more largely on the Grammar School than 
the advancement of the pupils would, under a right system, warrant. 
Any one can see that with a High School, which could be supplied 
from all the Grammar Schools of these villages, all the schools wouW 
be of a higher character. Then our sons and daughters might be ed- 
ucated for any station in life better than by resorting to the too often 
pernicious practice of sending young people abroad to boarding schools. 
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Then they could be taught under our own superviston ; we could 
daily enjoy their society, and mutually improve, and we should be 
l)etter enabled to fulfil the injunction to teach those more important 
lessons " diligently unto thy children, and talk of them when thou 
>ittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way ; and when 
thou liest down and when thou riseth up." 

We conclude by expressing our conviction that the town cannot 
ajFord to abate in the least that liberal pecuniary support which it has 
hitherto so cheerfully given to our schools. 

FRANCIS PRATT, for the Committee. 
Pawtucket, April 2, 1864. 



Johnston. — ^The undersigned. School Committee of the town, re- 
spectfidly report, that they organized by choosing William S. Kent 
as Chairman, and Robert Wilson as Clerk for the ensuing year ; and 
^vided the public money received from the State, as follows : one 
halt* equally among all the public schools, and the other half in propor- 
tum to the average attendance of the scholars therein, and the money 
rt'wived firom the town and from Registry taxes, in the same manner 
was divided among the schools. The amounts received were as fol- 
lows, \iz : 

From the State S1288 67 

" Town 700 00 

EegUtry Taxes 201 34 






Being a total of $2189 81 

Which said amount has been drawn out of the public treasury, 
and expended, principally for teachers' wages in public schools now 
organized, and kept from two to four terms during the past year. 
The schools have been visited by the Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, as required by law the past year. 

The committee believe that our public schools demand, and that 
they secure the confidence of our citizens generally. They consider 
them among the richest blessings the community is enjoying, for if 
any object can be considered as interwoven with every interest, and 
claiming one united and onward impulse, it is the proper education of all 
our children. To continue and improve these blessings then should be 
the aim of every one who is desirous for the Aveal of mankind. If 
we would reduce the public expenditure for the support of pauperism and 
crime ; if we would pre{)are every individual to perform well his part on 
the great theatre of life, let us watch with the care of faithful guardians 
over these institutions, where the germs of moral excellence we trust 
are nourished, and intellectual power strengthened. 

In consequence of the demand of teachers for higher wages, your 
Committee would recommend that the town appropriate one thousand 
dollars. 
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Your Committee are pained to report that no effective steps have 
been taken to improve the condition of the school-houses in several 
of the districts the past year. 

In conclusion the Committee would urge upon every parent, and 
every friend of man and his countiy, to oo all in his power to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education among us. The preservation of 
all that we hold dear depends, under God, upon those institutions In 
our land, which diffuse intelligence and virtue through the commu- 
nity. All which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. S. KENT, ) CommitUe 

ROBERT WILSON, \ ^^'''''"^^^^ 



Glocester. — The School Committee respectfully present the fol- 
lowing annual report. The past year has been one of gratifying re- 
sults in reference to the schools of the town. There has been pra- 
fress in the right direction in most of the schools, while there ah^ 
een no decided failure in any. In five or six of the schools the 
teachers have taken their stand in the first class of the profession, aud 
their schools have been a decided success while the other teachers* 
have been more or less successful. Though the all-absorbing events 
of the momentous crisis through which we are passing, as a nation, 
have diverted the attention in some respects, yet mental activity ha^ 
not been deadened, or the schools been less successful as a whole. 
There has been a diminution in attendance in some schools, vet thi> 
has not been the fault of the teacher so much as the indifference ut 
parents, or the constant removal of families, as in village district, No. o. 
Parejits have an important agency in this work^ and they should feel 
,that the schools can never be made what they should be, until thev 
take hold of their part of the work of training their children. The 
records of the schools will show that the most backward scholars usu- 
ally are those whose parents do not see that they are promptly at 
school, aild who never go in to see, for themselves, how they get along. 
and thus inspire them iu their work. They will rather listen to the 
stories of their children about difficulties or disaffections in the school- 
room, as have some parents the past winter, and thus do a great injiin* 
to the scholar, and often disturb a whole school. 

The Trustees, also, should be more careful in some of their dutie>, 
especially in that of securing teachers. In some cases they have been 
careless in this duty, selecting persons who have had no experience, 
and who wish to spend a few months in this work, and get $75 or 
$100, and then go to their chosen profession. If they would eniplov 
those only whom they know to be persons of ability, tact and experi- 
ence, and pay them for their work, it would prevent much trouble in 
setting aside teachers in examination, and give more efficiency to 
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our schools. Some of our teachers, the past winter, received less per 
dny for teaching than the wood chopper, though the teacher had spent 
some hundreds of dollars to prepare him for his work. 

The Committee, also, feel that they should be more strict in the ex- 
amination of teachers. Though some that they might have set aside, 
were equal to the price paid for their service, yet they were not fully 
<|iialified for the work of educating the youthful mind. A higher 
standard and more thoroughness ought to be required, especially in 
modes of illustrating the studies. 

The Committee have endeavored to carry out a thorough visitation 
of the schools ; and though they have not done what they desired, yet 
they feel that an important work has been done by timely suggestions, 
in reference to books, classifying scholars and discipline, and the best 
modes of illustrating the studies. This has saved some teachers from 
making a failure. It is a help to a good teacher and is indispensable 
to a poor one. We design to speak more especially of the teacher's 
-work. Much credit is due to the teachers of the town who have been 
competent and faithful in the discharge of their* duties ; and the grati- 
fying improvement, in many of the schools, is owing mainly to their 
labor. Yet there are many defects, and things that can be made bet- 
ter. Let us look at the peculiarities of the teacher's work. 

I. Its nature. It is on the youthful mind, — It would be well in 
some cases, if the teacher were at work on iron, marble, or granite, 
which is not so easily influenced or pen'erted and ruined. But they 
are at work on the sensitive, impressible, yielding mind of youth ; and 
yet many of them know as little about the laws of mind as a child 
does of the laws of electricity or galvanism. Some have treated it as 
if it were a mere power of memor}% and as if the whole business of 
teaching were to load the memory with words, instead of things which 
represent or illustrate them, and of understanding the principles which 
those set forth. We cannot too strongly condemn the lazy practice of 
sitting down to hear a class recite a set of words and definitions in a 
formal way, without first explaining the thing or subject signified by 
this set of words. First, the object, and then the description of it, in 
the order of nature ; and it should be of the school-room, whether 
the teacher is taking up language, numbers or geography. How few 
have any true ideas of drawing out and quickening the powers of per- 
ception of external objects — the earliest to be developed in education ; 
and not the power of analogy, and of judging and generalizing and 
tracing out cause and effect, which are ttie latest to be drawn out in 
the process of education. The true order may be, — educating the 
moral feelings by facts illustrating the beauty of virtue and the de- 
formity of vice, and then the perception of the objects and form, colors 
of nature, and, lastly, the reason of things and their relations to each 
other. The understanding and judgment will be called into action by 
this process. Let all the teachers carry out this method, as some 
have done, and our schools would feel the eflFects of it at once. 
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II. The manner of this work. — There must, in the first place, be 
variety in conducting the recitations. Five or six of the schools have 
been conducted in this way, keeping alive the interest of the claims «i 
that they never seemed to tire. There was always life and enthusi- 
asm and progress in these schools. 

This was true especially of the younger scholars, who must have con- 
stant variety in modes and illustrations of their recitations. Some of 
the teachers seemed not to understand this principle. By their mt»- 
notbnous manner in their recitations thev crushed out all life, fi^shness 
and progress. If the teacher has not the tact to get up variety enough 
to awaken attention and keep it alive, he had better choose some other 
profession ; for there will be disorder and disobedience or a death-like 
stupidity in his school. It may be asked how the teacher shall cause 
variety in the exercises ? We answer, by thoroughly preparing him- 
self for the recitation. Some of our best teachers have spent hours out 
of the school-room in this work even for a single recitation. In this 
way they can come to the class without the book^ full of the subject 
and ready to make new suggestions and give new illustrations, &c., 
and thus keep up a lively interest in the class, because they were alkt' 
themselves. But the opposite appeared in some of our schools, the 
teachers spending much time in hunting up questions and answers and 
studying them out in the book during recitation^ while whispering, 
laughing, and other disturbances were rife in the room. The teacher 
should be well acquamted with every question, so as not to refer to 
the book in order to see if the pupil's answer is right. It is compara- 
tively easy to hear recitations of rules, simply ; any person who can 
read may do this ; but quite a diiferent thing to understand the sul)- 
ject and conduct the exercise so as to draw out thought and awaken 
interest in it. The teacher should take up topics and principle.^ rather 
than words. Words without ideas weaken the mind. Some leading 
thought should be brought before the mind to interest and strengthen 
it. In the present process, with few exceptions, the mind is crammeJ 
with a mass of words which the scholar lias no powder to use only in 
connection with his recitation. 

As an almost universal rule, our children, from eight to twelve, are 
not trained to the daily exercise of forming sentences and expressing 
their thoughts. This is one of the b^st modes of learning to sjiell and 
the use of language in writing ; the best discipline the mind can have 
for originating thoughts and expressing them in good taste, and re- 
quires the culture and use of the understanding, imagination, memon% 
invention, taste, and indeed all the powers of the mind. 

In one of our schools the writing of composition was quite credita- 
bly conducted, — a better thing was the reading of a storj^ and then 
requiring the pupils to WTite out as much of it as they could remem- 
ber, which some did with much excellence. One of our best teachers 
had a class, in another school, from seven to eight, who were drilled 
upon the use of words. They seemed to have an excellent idea of the 
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office of each word in a sentence, and the shading of thought that each 
expressed. Let these scholars be thus drilled until they are twelve 
years old, and in the use of the pen in writing out their tnoughts, and 
they would have an education on this subject which would be invalua- 
ble to them. Let all our teachers use eveir means to get up an en- 
thusiasm in spelling, reading and writing the English language, and 
they would accomplish a most important work. 

The last thing we would suggest is the taking of objective forms to 
illustrate internal thoughts and principles. Every object in nature, 
every line of beauty in the leaf, or shells of ocean, every shading of 
tx)lor in the various hues of nature, every feature of symmetry, order 
2aid loveliness, is only the shadowing forth of the beautiful thoughts 
and images of the Divine Mind. Every thing in the material world 
is the expression of some truth ; so that nature is a great store-house 
of illustration for the teacher. And he who has not studied the adap- 
tations of nature to the laws of mind and all truth, will be lifeless and 
unsuccessful in the school-room. The most striking truths of the 
Great Teacher were object lessons ; those of Eden ; the ritual service 
of Moses and the lessons of Sinai, &c. There is much said about ob- 
ject teaching, and many attempt it before grasping the great principles 
that lie at the foundation of it. Many attempt to use it as they would 
a garment, because it is new or fashionable^ to be put on as occasion 
requires and then thrown aside. Such make a failure and condemn 
the science, whereas the fault is in themselves. It may be said that 
we have no school to fit our teachers for this particular method of 
teaching. True, there is no training school like that of Oswego, N. 
Y., in our midst, but cannot teachers learn anything outside of a 
school-room ? Objective teaching is not mere analyzing of plants and 
other objects as having this as an underlying principle that shall con- 
stantly come out in all the teaching of the school. It is not so much 
taking a bird into the school-room to describe its different parts and 
uses, as to illustrate the combination of the letters BIRD, on the 
board, and the words which represent its actions, colors, habits, &c., 
to wake up mind and give it true culture so that it may have a clear 
perception of the use and office of the words which describe the ob- 
ject under discussion. In teaching a young class in geography, let 
liim call* their attention to the surrounding country in the immediate 
vicinity of the school-room rather than words which define it in the 
book; let them look out upon it and describe it in their own language, 
he correcting and pointing out their errore. 

We will give in as few words as possible, two illustrations df the 
different manner of conducting an exercise, and leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. One was in a school-room with no outward or 
inward attractions. She calls up a class in the alphabet, and says, 
" John, what's this ?" " A." " Lizzie, what's that ?" *' B." Then 
came a voice from some part of the room : *' Teacher, Joe's got- my 
pencil." And when that was settled, she said " Mary, what that ?" 
^*C;' <* Julia, what's this?" "D." Then another interruption, 

13 
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" Jim pulled my hair ;" and after hushing this quarrel, the class ^bs 
dismissed. Then came a lesson in reading, — subject, OiecKence. Kot 
one word of explanation by the teacher, or a question asked about it ; 
they began to call the words in a lifeless, sing-song tone, when one 
cried out, " Dan has been kicking me." After this had received suf- 
ficient time they began to call words again without any knowledge of 
their import ; for some of them did not even know what they were 
reading about. Then came another interruption, and so on to the 
end, with carelessness, indifference and disorder. Other lessons fol- 
lowed, much in the same style. The scene was anything but agree- 
able. 

Now mark the difference. In another school-room the teacher is 
ftilly alive to the true modes of teaching, and where the room is deco- 
rated with maps, boards, cards of the alphabet and object words, 
counters, &c. The first exercise is an olject lesson on a picture of a 
dog. The teacher asked what it was. One said it was a dog ; another, 
a picture of a dog. Just then a little dog came into the entry, and 
the teacher says, " What is that ?" They all said " a dog'^ 'Then 
she explained the difference between a real dog and its picture, and 
the word dog. Then she said, " John, what did that dog do when he 
went out ?" " He harked'^ " Julia, what else can he do ?" *' Runr 
" Hattie, what else ?" " EaC " Can any one think of anything 
else ?" " He can hunt, swim, run, &c." " Now what is this tliat 
runs, eats, swims, hunts, Ac? " A dog,"" Holding the card she 
asked, " What is this ?" " A picturs of a dog." Then she wrote 
on the board, " The dog barks," and asked what the dog does. "Ho 
barks." Continuing the exercise some time. The whole exercise 
was a beautiftil one upon the use of language. Then came a class in 
reading, a piece about a lost child. After the teacher had awakened 
the imagination by a lively description of it, they began to I'ead it with 
natural and life-like tones and expressions, showing that they saw and 
felt the peril of that child. There were no interruptions from other 
scholars during the exercises in this school ; the mind was fully arous- 
ed, in all its faculties, as they gave the meaning of the words and 
their uses in the sentence ; ana there was true culture. There were 
other exercises which followed in the same model ways, which we 
have not time or space to describe. The whole thing must be seen 
and felt to be appreciated. All the culf ure in such a school is thorough 
and of the right kind ; the whole intellectual and moral tone of 
the school-room is of the highest order. Now if parents cannot see 
that Miis latter class of teachers in our schools is infinitely superior to 
the former, they may as well give their children over to tlie corrupting 
influence of a street education. ' 

O. F. OTIS. 

THOS. IRONS. 

JOB OWEN. 
Glocesteb, May 1, 1864. 
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RECEIPTS FOB THE TEAR 1868. 

ReoeiTed tnm the State 91029 06 

" Town ^ 400 00 

" RegUtrjrTax : 242 64 

Unexpended last year 878 29 

92049 89 

EXPENDITURES FOR TH^ YEAR. 

Groas and Wade 920 00 

Teachers' Salariee 1 1879 68—1899 68 

Unexpended *. 130 26 

Printing 20^00 

92049 89 



The following table shows the amount of pablic money appropriated 
to each district for the school year ending May 1st, 1864 ; and the 
amount expended in each distnct ; and also the amount unexpended. 
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9127 18 

.107 24 

696 89 

121 06 

120 79 

149 61 
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182 98 

104 19 

184 11 

60 80 
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26 16 

28 86 


9118 60 

107 24 
668 99 

108 00 
84 00 

140 00 

108 00 

127 12 

118 00 
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184 00 

46 97 

98 00 

20 00 

28 00 
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86 79 


Shady Oak 
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10 
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11 


Brown 




19 98 


12 


Central 




13 
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11 


14 
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4 88 


16 


•Victoria 




16 
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6 16 
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86 
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$2029 89 
♦38 


91900 01 
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9180 26 
1900 01 








92080 27 
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NEWPORT COUNTY. 

Newport. — ^The public School Committee respectfuUv report that 
there is under their care twenty-five schools, in charge oi thirty-three 
teachers, as follows : 

High School 2 School*, with 8 Teachers. 

Grammar Department .». 6 " 10 " 

Intermediate " 7 ** 8 

Intermediate and Primary Department 2 ** 4 

Primary Department 7 " 7 

Ungraded 1 " 1 



If 
If 



The whole number of scholars enrolled during the year is 1141 

Average attendance d4d 

Whole No. ATenge. 

High School 100 98 

Grammar Department 280 289 

Intermediate " 430 359 

Primary " 381 254 

The whole amount of money expended for public schools during the 
year is $16,864 55, for details of which we refer to the accounts of 
the City Treasurer. ' 

Changes have been made in some of the schools during the year, 
and some changes have occurred in the list of teachers. Soon after 
the commencement of the school year, the Committee received a 
communication from the Principal of the Boys' Senior Department, 
stating that owing to scholars having been advanced too rapidly, (to 
relieve the pressure heretofore existing in some of the lower schools,) 
he found it necessary to divide his school into a larger number of 
classes than heretofore ; consequently he could not, with two Assist- 
ants, hear the recitations of all the classes and devote to each the time 
they should have. As a temporary relief, he suggested that anotlier 
assistant be appointed to his school. 

The Committee after due deliberation, came to tlie conclusion that 
it would be much to the advantage of the schools to separate the 
Senior department from the Grammar, bbth in the boys' and girls' 
schools. In order to carry out that plan, a partition was put up in 
the second stoiy of the Clarke street school-house, making two rooms 
that will seat fifty-four scholars each. The south room to be occupied 
by the girls' high school, and the north room by the boys' high school. 
The* name to be changed from Senior Department to High School, at 
that time. By this arrangement the teachers of the high school have 
been relieved from the care of from sixty to seventy grammar schol- 
ars each, and have been able to unite the classes in tlie two schools for 
recitations, thereby saving much time and making one assistant suf- 
ficient for both schools. 
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There has also been added to the regular course in the high schools, 
the study of French, and Mr. H. M.Monsanto has been engaged to 
instruct the first and second classes in that language. 

The grammar department of Mr. Marsh's school was removed to 
the lower room in the school-house on School avenue, and put in 
charge of Mr. O. C. Wiggin, as Principal, and Miss Sarah N. Ste- 
vens, assistant. 

The two boys' intermediate schools, previously in that house, 
(being quite small,) were incorporated into one school, occupjang the 
upper room in the house, under the charge of Miss M. A. Wilbour, 
agisted by Miss Hunt, formerly second assistant to Mr. Marsh. 

The grammar department of the girl's school in Clark street was 
placed in the room vacated by Mr. Marsh, with Miss Anna G. Chase, 
as principal, and Miss Hannah Wilbour, assistant. 

In connection with these changes the studies in all the grammar 
schools have been raised to a uhiform grade, so that graduates from 
any grammar school may be eligible to seats in the high school. The 
Committee are satisfied that the changes that have been made, have 
been, and will continue to be, advantageous to those schools. 

Mr. Seagrave left the boys' school m Yoimg street, in the middle 
of the winter term, and was succeeded by Mr. S. H. Norman, and 
there has been a marked improvement in the discipline of the school 
since the change. ♦ 

Miss Ellen Bigelow has been elected to the Parish school in place 
of Miss Abbie H. Gould, resigned. 

Miss R. T. Bosworth has been elected to the boy's intermediate 
school in Mill street, in place of Miss Ann E. Gorton, whose resigna- 
tion takes efiect at the end of the present term ; and Miss Sarah 
Fales will succeed Miss Bosworth in the boys' primary school. 

There has also been a change in the principal of the evening school. 
Miss Murray, who has so long and faithfully performed the duties of 
the situation, (without remuneration,) resigned last sumi^er, being 
about to leave the city for other duties. As the Committee did not 
succeed in finding any person to take charge of the school gratuitously, 
they appointed Mr. Henry W. Clarke principal of the boys' school, 
and Miss Mary EUery to be principal of the girls' school, each with a 
small salary. The young ladies assisting Mr. Clarke and Miss Ellery, 
are doing the duties without compensation. 

The conditio]! of the schools generally are very satisfactory, with 
the exception of truancy and absenteeism, which is the great source 
of trouble in some of the schools. • 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Committee. 

WM. E. CRANDALL. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

To the Public School Committee and the Hon. City Council of the Citi 
of Newport: 

The undersigned presents the following Report of the Receipts an({ 
Disbursements of the Committee for the year ending June, 18t>4 : 

RECEIPTS. 
1863. 

Jane 1. From balance to new account $69 22 

City appropriation proper 10,600 00 

State appropriation 2,189 81 

RegiatryTax 690 00 

Tuition of non-residents 28 00 

Stationery tax 1,217 14 

Special appropriation for colored schools. East 

street 778 66 

Incidental receipts 41 88 

Special appropriation 1,400 00 



-^16,864 



^ 



EXPENDITURES. 

For making fires 886 89 

Salari es 10,008 69 

Rents 226 08 

Fuel 1,192 08 

Books and stationery 1,928 64 

Sweeping 390 80 • 

Furniture 662 10 

Repairs 826 69 

Printing 80 00 

Painting and glazing 36 68 

Cleaning 222 41 

Evening school 42 36 

Colored school-house in east street 778 66 

Incidental expenses 69 64 

Balance to new account 170 76 

$16,864 00 

WILLIAM MESSER, Treasurer. 
Newport June 1st, 1864. 

Examined and found oorrect. For the Conunittee, 

J. A. PECKHAM, 
WM. J. SWINBURNE. 



Little Compton. — The School Committee, in compliance with rhe 
law, M'ould respectfully submit the following : 

On the second Monday in April your Scnool Committee, consisting 
of the following named persons, to wit : George S. Burleigh, Henn* 
M. Tompkins and Solomon Whitney, organized by making choice of 
George S. Burleigh as Chairman, and Henry M. Tompkins as Clerk. 

George S, Burleigh was chosen a committee to visit the pubKc 
schools in the town during the year, as required by law, and to prepare 
the annual report in behalf of the Committee ; and the sum of twenty- 
five dollars was voted as compensation for his services. 
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In presenting this Annual Report to the town your Committee 
would ofiFer a few general considerations hefore proceeding to notice 
the particular aptitudes of your several teachers. Our schools are 
not what they should be ; — ^not what the State which endows them has 
a right to demand ; — ^and no teachers will make them so, till a more en- 
lightened and liberal policy governs employers. Where, as may be 
found within our Umits, children are thrust into a hovel that no thrifty 
fenner would consider good enough for his cows and horses, because 
a majority of tax payers in a district have not the public spirit to build 
a decent house, — we may not expect that interest in the welfare of 
the school which is so essential to the best success of the best of teach- 
ers. Where, from the merest whim of personal pique, scholars are 
encouraged to disrespect and even insult their teacher in the streets, 
we may employ all the talents and virtues ever embodied in a teacher 
and half their wear and tear will be thrown away upon a nest of 
blockheads. Where a prominent and influential man, for no better 
reason than because he cannot be the petty despot of his district uses 
all his influence to destroy the usefulness of an untried teacher, we 
may expect more success out of the school-room than in it, it is so 
much easier to destroy than to build up, and the teacher who suc- 
ceeds against such hindrance must be of uncommon promise. No 
profession is more honorable, as none is of more importance than that 
of the teacher ; and few are beset with more unavoidable trials and 
difficulties. It is no child's play to do justice to the demands of the 
profession ; to be shut up day after day with a score or two of young 
immortals, where drudging drill must supply the deficiences of unkind 
nature, and curb the excesses of a vigorous vitaUty ; to take the moral 
twist out of little home distortions, and properly guide the willing, and 
restrain the turbulent. 

You pay the man handsomely who makes your wild colt docile in 
the harness ; will you not much rather encourage them who have the 
nurturing of yoiing souls, the future masters of a nation ? Not for 
his sake only, but for your children's, let the teacher be surrounded 
with the respect due to one of the noblest of professions. If you think 
you have cause of ^evance, go to him privately, and keep from the 
*^rs of his pupils your injurious suspicions. If they are true, and he 
i^ unworthy, take the proper course to have him removed, but while 
he is approved let him be sustained in the fiiU dignity of his office. 

The inadequate support offered to teachers in towns of so scattered 
a population as ours, neeessitates more frequent changes and less ma- 
turity of excellence than we should desire. When one must live by 
some other profession and only teaches in the dead season of the year 
to piece out a precarious livelihood, we must meet witli rare good for- ^ 
tune if the straightened economy of our pockets doe^ not find an equiv- 
alent penuriousness in the employed brains. 

Those* who make teaching their profession think us only good 
enough to begin on, and carry their maturer powers to some better 
market. 
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Another feature of our system which may be referred to the same 
mistaken economy, is the old almost obsolete method of " boarding 
round," which still lingei*s in obscure corners off from the principal 
thoroughfares. If we were blessed with a railroad and telegraph, it 
is doubtiul if our teachers would have to seek bread from door to 
door, like those privileged mendicants we used to feed, not as an agree- 
able duty, but a charitable necessity. You can partially appreciate 
how the thing strikes a stranger, by fancying how the proposition 
would strike you to send your clergymen up and down the length 
and breadth of their parishes to subsist a week in a place. But a 
school teacher has also an epidermis pervious to the influences of vour 
" best bed," that, empty for months, has ague in its folds ; he has too, 
a stomach that may show some little preference for some particular 
kind of diet, and is not an omniverous mill for whatever grist it mar 
come to ; has, while yet new to his trade of itinerant foraging, some deli- 
cacy about asking conformity to his peculiarities — ^and, no less than 
your clergymen, has precious moments which he cannot profitably 
fritter away on the ever shifting household, where privacy was simply 
impossible. We can only express the hope that this relic of antiquity 
may be quietly consigned to the tomb, with no more enduring monu- 
ment than this record of its existence in our report. 

In scholarship our schools have the usual range from utter stupidity- 
to a quickness refreshing to observe ; though advanced scholars, we 
are sony to say, are in a distressingly small minority. Grammar is 
a study which suffers under the imputation of being " dry," not alto- 
gether without justice, according to the recollections of your commit- 
tee ; but a shrewd suspicion that the methods of teaching it have been 
drier than the science itself, is justified by the livelier interest it ex- 
cites when presented more clearly to the reason and less absolutely 
dependent on the memory. 

On the other hand, spelling is an art which can find but little assis- 
tance outside of the memorv, and with endless incoherencies to baffle 
that, it is yet more encumbered than assisted by rules ; so that not one 
in ten ever become proficient in it, and not one in a hundred at- 
tains to great accuracy. This is not surprising in a language that 
counts its words by hundreds of thousands, spelled with so little re- 
gard to their phonetic elements that not sixty of the entire list are 
correctly represented by the name-sound of the letters that spell them. 
Nothing will make good spellers but constant repetition, with the as- 
sistance of the eye to take in the form of the words, the association 
of ideas to familiarize their use, and a well drilled memorv to retain 
their often absurd combination of letters. For this end written exer- 
cises should be required daily, not of isolated words, selected for their 
rhyming qualities, or their outlandish multitude of consonants, but of 
sentences correctly formed for the occasion, or dictated from books, that 
the mind may become familiar at once with the form, the use 'and the 
meaning of words. 
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\Vo have teachers, as well as scholars, who would not be damaged 
\)y a daily exercise in defining words, and with all our multiplicity of 
schcx)! books, the Spelling book we need has not yet been compiled, 
or has c^'aped the observation of your Committee. Will not some 
friend of his sjwcies give us a book containing the radical words of 
the language, omitting derivatives and scientific terms for another 
work. This w^ould not exceed the limits of an ordinary speller, and 
would so familiarize the student with the roots of his mother tongue 
rhat no word would be quite new to him, though met for the first time 
in its derivative form. 

Readinrr has scarcely arrived to the condition of a fine art in our 
jK^hools, thgugh in the case of some pupils it has reached that degree 
which makes it one of the useful arts, for they understand and there- 
fore can be understood ; but in the prevailing ignorance of the mean- 
ins^ of words there has grown up a dull mechanical drawl, which is 
escaped only by a kind of excellence a little worse than the error 
it-jelf ; for he who is ambitious, and fluent withal, runs a race against 
time as if the last word of his exercise were an eiicrine and the reader 
felt himself in danger of being too late for the train. Not without 
much neglect of his duties on the part of the teacher could there have 
fome so prevalent a notion among scholars that fast reading is good 
reading, whereas in every nine lessons out of ten it ia of necessity the 
reverse. The spirit and meaning of a writer must be rendered by 
the reader, or a well made automaton with cog-wheels and a crank 
motion would be the better elocutionist. 

The frequent meetings of our teachers, and others interested in the 
welfare of schools to discuss subjects connected with the branches 
taught in our schools, and to compare methods and ideas have proved 
both useful and interesting, and might be made still more so by a 
larger participation in the exercises on the part of the people. Where 
t'ach one is encourajred to offer his best, none can come awav without 
^ome benefit. Leaving further considerations of general questions 
pertaining to the subject to other hands and another time, your Com- 
mittee will proceed to a brief notice of the schools in their numerical 
order. 

.District iVb. 1. — The summer term of this school was taught by 
Mary Jane Palmer, a 3'oung ludy in her first school, showing good 
tjualifications for her place, both in character and letters. The school 
was but little advanced and very small, having for the first half of the 
term but one pupil in first class studies. With a scrupulous regard 
tor the duties of her position this teacher gives good promise of future 
j^ncccss. Number of scholars registered 18. Average attendance, 
1-, or 66 2-3 per cent. Length of tenn 4 months. The winter 
tenii was conducted by Edward C. Bailey, and was his second winter 
in the same school. Unexceptionable in character, and with literary 
'lualifications sufficient for the position, he failed in government, and 
Ws better qualities were in a measure lost to the school. A fearful 

14 
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prevalence of sickness, at the approach of spring, broke up eight of 
the ten schools in town, tliis among them, and precluded the possibility 
of a visit near the close of the school as required by law. Number of 
scholars registered, 22. Average attendance — . 

District No. 2. — The school here was taught through the summer 
by Helen A. Tompkins, and was her second tenn ni town. The 
school was small, verj^ quiet, and well conducted ; the little scholars 
making marked progress, especially in reading and spelling. This 
teacher is happily constituted to win the affection and respect of her 
pupils and evinces a more than ordinary interest in their progress. 
Number of scholars registered 18. Average attendance 14, or 77 
7-10 per (^ent. of the number registered. Length of tefm 4 1-- 
months. 

The winter term was again imder the charge of Dea. Peleg Almy, 
a well tried and justly commended teacher. A little relaxation of 
discipline toward the close of the term, and the breaking out of sick- 
ness disturbed the progress of the school, which was however, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. Number of .scholars registered 25. Ave- 
rage attendance, 16, or 64 per cent, of the number registered. 
Length of term 3 2—5 months. 

District No. 3. — This school was taught through the summer bv 
Nancy Gifford, a young lady conscientiously diligent in the discharge 
of her duties to the pupils under her care, and capable by nature and 
attainments to instruct and improve them. Her fair promise of fu- 
ture usefulness has been cut off by an early death. Graduated from 
the institutions of earth and so soon promoted to that High School of 
the Angels, she may still teach us that the best end of learning here, 
is to enter, well advanced, in the lessons of the Great Hereafter. 
Length of tenn 4 months. Number of scholars registered 16. 
Average attendance 12, or 75 per cent. 

The winter term was taught bv Emeline Schermerhom, a teacher 
of some experience in another State, from which she brought to us good 
qualifications and a lively interest in her vocation. A fair beginning 
had been made when we visited the school, and we learn that her ser- 
vices were much approved by her employers. Of this we cannot 
speak from personal knowledge, as the fatal sickness which deprived 
us of its fonner teacher broke up the school before we were apprised 
of its approaching close. Length of term, 3 months. Number of 
scholars registered 17. Average attendance 14, or 82 per cent of 
the number registered. 

District No. 4. — For a number of terms this district has been fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Abbie C. Grinnell, a lady of rare 
qualifications for the oflice of teacher, and whose efforts have been 
followed by marked success. Not more than one school in town can 
sbpw better scholarship, and nope better deportment. Length o^ 
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term 4 months. Number of scholars registered 19. Average at- 
tendance, 13 or nearly 68 1-2 per cent, of the number registered. 

The winter term was conducted bv Miranda Peirce, a teacher of 
much experience and greatly approved for earnestness of effort and 
success in her labors ; though we must discount from this unqualified 
approbation her pernicious system of teaching children to reckon by 
counting their fingers ; a habit which must prove a great hindrance to 
the rapid evolution of mathematical processes. The sooner simple 
sums can be handled in mass as abstract numbers, the greater will be 
the faciUty of a pupil in complicated calculations. Length of tei-m, 
4 1-2 manths. Number of scholars registered 16. Average attend- 
ance 13 1-2, or 84 per cent of the number registered. 

District No, 5. — Jedediah Shaw has taught this school summer and 
winter for a number of terms, with the very general approval of his 
employers and of your Committees. The school is marked by very 
unequal scholarship, and both in lessons and deportment the girls have 
decidedly the advantage. Some unpleasant feelings were produced 
during the last term by the punishment of one of the larger boys, but 
if corporal chastisement is to ha resorted to in any case your Committee 
cannot learn that it was misapplied in this, or that it was attended with 
unnecessary severity. Length of summer tenn 4 months. Number 
of scholars registered 27. Average attendance 19, or 70 per cent, 
of the number registered. Length of winter term 4 months. Num- 
ber of scholars r^mstered 35. Average attendance 22, or nearlv 63 
per cent, of the number registered. 

District No. 6. — The summer school was taught by Albert H. 
Tompkins, the first essay of a young teacher of much promise. Firm 
without bluster, kind without weakness and with good scholarship and 
aptness to impart knowledge, he compiled a favorable verdict in spite 
of an unwarrantable and cruel pre-determination that his school should 
be a failure. It was not a failure ; but with good order, fair recita- 
tions and a noticeable progress, particularly in the smaller classes, it 
^as a decided success. Length of term 5 months ; No. of scholars 
I'egistered 34 ; Average attendance 20, or nearly 59 per cent, of the 
number registered. 

For the winter term this district secured the services of John T. 
Cook, an able and experienced teacher, whose rare mathematical pow- 
ers would be a worthy acquisition in schools of a much higher grade 
than ours. But with much general excellence, he failed to secure 
that respect from his pupils, so essential to good order and success, 
where scholars have not enough self-respect to behave themselves with 
a teacher affable and kind, as seemed to be the case here with some 
«f the larger scholars. Length of term, 3 7-8 months. No. of scholars 
registered 39. Average attendance 28, or nearly 70 per cent of the 
number registered. 
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District No. 7. — Summer term taucrlit bv Elizabeth W. Poole an 
earnest, faithful teacher, defective in reading but peculiarly good in 
ftiathematics and grammar. This was her second school in town, liav- 
ing taught meanwhile in a neighboring State. 

The school was small, quiet and well conducted, giving unexception^ 
able satisfiction to the district. Lenirth of term, 5 months. Xo. c»t 
scholars registered 25. Average attendance IG, G4 per cent, of th*.- 
number registered. 

^^ I 

The winter school was full, and not so entirely approved. Wlieiv 
visited near the beginning of the term it was showing fair promise ot 
good progress under Benjamhi F. Wilbor, a teacher new to the pro- 
fession, but with such familiarity with the necessary books and mic)) 
decision of character as are prime requisites to success. This school 
was not visited near the close as it was broken up prematurely on ao 
count of the prevailing sickness. Length of term 2 3-4 months. Nu. 
of schools registered 36. Average attendance 25, or nearly 70 per 
cent, of the number registered. 

District, No. 8. — The summer school w'as taught by MiraiiAi 
Peirce of whose high reputation we have spoken elsewhere in this re- 
port. The school appeared well both at the commencement and close, 
and fair progress in most of the branches taught rewarded the efforts 
of the teacher. Length of term 5 months. No. of scholars regis- 
tered 2^), Average attendance 19, or 73 per cent, of the number 
registered. 

The winter term was taught by Solomon Whitney a teacher of no 
little experience jn this town and neighboring towns, where he has 
met with much success and increasing approbation. This has earned 
the unenviable reputation of being a " hard school, *' yet there was 
very little to mar the harmony and good order which prevailed durin;x 
the last winter, and the school was doing finely when invaded and bro- 
ken up bv sickness. Length of term 8^ months ; number of scholars 
registered, 37. Average attendance 25, or 67i ])er cent, of the num- 
ber registered. 

District No. 9. Taught summer and winter by Harriet B. Da vol 
a teacher of some experience and much merit. Her school was 
small and backward, wntli a great deal to try the patience and little to 
cheer the heart of the instructor. 

This district seems to be afflicted with some parents and pupils who 
think their patronage an especial favor to the teacher, rather tJiaii a 
privilege to themselves, and strive to increase the difficulties and di- 
minish the success of the teacher in a degree precisely the inverse ni- 
tio of their worth in community. For any want of success in this 
school, the presence of such elements of discord may sufficiently ac- 
count. Length of summer term 4 months. No. of scholars register- 
ed 19. Average 10, or 52 1-2 per cent, of the number registered. 
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Length of winter term 3 months. No. of scholars registered 17% 
Average attendance 12, or 70 1-2 per cent, of the number registered. 

District No. 10. — Last but not least. The summer term of this school 
was taught, as had been seveml terms before, by Susan H. Allen. In 
the hands of a teacher of such excellence the school has progressed 
Irhu good to better, till it is second to none in the town. That activi- 
ty which misguided or unguided would lead to confusion and diffi- 
ciilty, has been drawn by firmness and affection to further the better 
]»rngress of the school. Length of term 4 1-2 months. No. of 
ht'holars registered 22. Average attendance 16, or nearly 73 per 
rent, of the number registered. 

The winter term of the school was under the charge of Joshua 
Durfee, a young man of fair qualifications and exemplary chai'acter, 
who not only carried his school through the term with credit to bim- 
>elf, but with much pleasure and profit to both parties. Length of 
term 3 3-4 months. No. of scholars registered 27. Average 23, or 
8o per cent, of the number registered. 

Herewith ends the labors of your Visiting Committee who, unfitted 
by the accidents of circumstance and long habits of thought/or t?ie re- 
H'(rmible positimi^ is more than willing to give place to a better man. 
In behalf of the School Committtee, 

GEO. S. BURLEIGH, Vtsitinr/ Committee. 



Portsmouth. — The School Committee of the town of Portsmouth, 
K. L, beg leave to report their doings, the state and condition, of the 
TM^hools of the town, for the year ending May 1st, 18G4. 

The Committee have met for the transaction of the necessary busi- 
ness, and the schools have been visited from time to time, as the law 
^lirects. 

District No. 1. — The school in this district was taught by Mr. 
•'no. Arnold, as heretofore, to the satisfaction of the parents of the 
^^lolars, and the Committee. 

District No, 2. — The school was taught by Miss Bemis, the gov- 
ernment and teaching were excellent. 

District No. 3. — In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee in last year's report, a neat and commodious school-house 
lias been erected and occupied, to the comfort and convenience of all 
concerned, at an expense of $700. Teacher, Miss Mary C. Carr, 
^'ho was very successful in her efforts for the improvement of her 
pupils. 

District No. 4. — The summer term of this school wa^ taught by 
Miss Anna E. Miller acceptably to all attending. The winter term, 
W Mr. N. H. Stevens. 
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District No. 6. — The summer term was satisfactorily taught by Mr. 
N. 11. Stevens. The winter term by Mr. GifFord Morse. The school 
exhibited considerable progress under his care. The house needs re- 
pairing. 

District No, 6 ileeds a new school-house, the prejient structure 
is too small and close for comfort or health. The summer term wasi 
diligently instructed by Mrs. Diana G. Watson. The whiter term 
by Mr. Isaac D. Manchester, being an experienced teacher. The 
school exhibited a corresponding improvement. 

District No. 7. — 'Prudence Island, — Divided into two schools. Thi* 
usual good order of the school at the North-End wsts interrupted bv 
an unruly scholar, but being summarily dismissed by the Trustee, good 
order was restored, and the scholars made satisfactory improvement. 
Teachers during the year. Miss Annie P. Slade, Annie S. Peck and 
Ruth W. Grant. 

The whole number of scholars registered this year was 304. The 
average attendance was 202. The number of visits made by parent* 
and others was 439. 

The amount of public school funds for the year was derived a^ 
follows : 

From the Stete, S63o 01 

Town. 400 «» 

Registry 147 0> 



Sllbli 01 



A plan for a school-house in District No. 3, was pi'^seuted and ap 
proved. 

The Committee approved of a tax on the rateable propertv voted 
by District No. 3, of 3.46 on a 1000. 

Respectftdly submitted, by Committee, 

G. W. CHEVERS, Chairman. 



MiDDLETowx. — The Public School Committee respectfully report, 
that schools have been taught in all the districts of our town durioi: 
the j>5ist year, and though not in all cases entertaining the hir-' 
character desirable, yet we believe they have been doing a good work. 
and would ]>erhaps compare favorably with those of former vear*. 
We have received several copies of the School Commissioner's able 
report and distributed them to teachers and others, and we would sav 
to all whose interest in popular education is beginning to flag, read V.i* 
report. It treats eloquently on the necessity of educating the people, 
and amen say we. Educate the masses, re^nve and rejaveiiate the 
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* good old doctrine of free government, free labor and free schools. " 
jive us freedom in the largest sense for all that is good and beautiful, 
md true. If the genius of our free government has not accomplished 
ler mission, it is because she has not had a fair field ; her feet have 
)0(*n fettered, and her wings have been clipped. But in the good 
inie that is coming, t\'hen the storm of battle shall be hushed, when 
ie war cloud shall hv^^e passed away, Freedom for all shall become 
m established fact, and free schools a fixed institution, she will then 
Kjver over our fair country with healincr in her wings. She will cause 
alias, and towns and cities to rise like maoric through all the beautiful 
iml sunnv South. Then the hum of intelligent labor will be heard 
from m\Tiads of work-shops, from countless school-houses and acade- 
mics ; literature and science will shed their benign influence on the 
whnlo people, and from the churches on a thousand hills will be heard 
the £[lad tidings of salvation, and' the beautiful anthem of '••Glory to 
Rodin the highest, on earth Peace and good will to men.*' 
Per order of Public School Committee, 

THOS. B. BUFFUM, Clerk. 
MiDDLETOwx, April 6th, 1864, 



Tn-ERTON. — Your Committee organized soon af^er their election by 
tlie choice of Peleg Almy, Chairman, and Charles R. Hicks, Clerks 

The schools in Districts 2, 9, 10 and 12, were assigned to the 
riiairman for super\'ision ; those in Districts 4, 6, 7 and 8, to the 
Clerk, and those in Districts 1, 8, 6 and 11, to the remaining 
menil)er. 

The several members report, each with reference to the particular 
schools assigned him, as follows : 

Dhtrict No, 2. (^Broum,') — Summer Term — The summer term 
of this school was taught by Miss Emily Bennett. Length of term 
11 weeks. Average attendance 22. 

Winter Term — Mr. Isaac C. Manchester has been teaching in this 
<li^t^ict the past winter. We have never visited this school when un- 
JtT Mr. Manchester's care without admiring the good order and 
thorough understanding that seemed to exist betwe(?n teacher and 
scholars. This is one of our best schools. Length of terms 15 weeks^ 
Average attendance — . 

Dutrict No, 9. (^Manchester, ^ — This school has been taught the 
l«st year bv Miss Deborah A. Chase. Miss Chase is an earnest. 

<«■»*• ' 

taithtul teacher, and some of the scholars in this school have made 
good progress. We think there are some parents in this district, who 
are very neglectful with regard to the education of their children, 
Ii^ looking over the register at the close of the summer term, we no- 



L 
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ticed tliat llie voiincrer scholars had been most remilar in their atteiKj- 
ance. Length of summer term 14 \Yecks. Winter term 11 week^.v 
Averaire attendance for the vear 25 1-2. 

District No 10. ( CrandelL^ — Botli summer and winter terras of J 
this school were taught by Miss Abbie C. Jones. This, we believe,* 
was Miss Jones' first attempt at teaching ; yet she succeeded well,l 
and evinced those qualities which characterize a good teacher. Thej 
school was large during the winter term, yet quietness and good order I 
prevailed,, and a commendable progress was made during tliis, as wcfl 
as the summer term. Near the close of the winter term a complaiuT 
was entered to the Committee by one of the parents that the teacbtr ' 
had be^*n too severe in the ])unishment of one of the ])upils. We y 
heard the statements pf each i)arty and were unanimous in the opinion j 
that the teacher was fully justified in her course. Parents should U* \ 
very careful how they injure their children and the school, by inter- f 
fering with the teacher's government. Number of weeks school dur- i 
inop the year 82. Avera^ce attendance 30 1-2. 

District No, 12. (iVWc.) — Mr. Albert H. Tompkins, teacher. 
Mr. Tompkins is a yoimg, energetic and faithfid teacher. We havt' 
never seen this school appear better than it did each time that we 
visited it the past winter. The labors of the teacher have been sati>- 
fhctoiy to scholars, parents and Committee. Length of term 1^ 
weeks. Averaixe attendance 10. 

In looking over the register the last day of school, we noticed that 
the dei)ortment of Miss Fannie Potter was marked as perfect each 
half day of school. We noticed also that Jerome Potter had lx*er 
present eacli day of the term, and Frank Pottei^ and A. Frank Pearce 
had been present each day, excepting two. 

District No. 11. (^KinqS) — Summer term taught !)y Miss E. B. 
Orswell^ with good success. 

The winter term, taught by Miss Mary A. Fish, closed verv ab- 
ruptly ; the school-house having suddenly become untenable. 

It will be recollected that the town has appropriated only one-hall | 
as much money the last two years as formerly. The first year after 
the reduction several districts had quite large balances due fi'om the 
fonner vear. The last vear our schools have suffered for the want of 
funds. District No. 12, you will notice, has had only 18 weeks ol 
school during the year. District No. 5 only 25 weeks. The twelve 
districts of the town have averaged — weeks of school per district ior 
the year. No. 3 has had 88 weeks school, thus setthig an exam])lf 
worthy of imitation. It seems to us, that if the town means to throw 
the burden of the child's education upon the parent, then the amount 
raised last year is altogether too large ; but if our schools are to l>«? 
public free schools, then the town needs to raise more than double the 
money this year that it raised last. 
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REPORT OF SCHOOLS IN DISTRICTS 4, 6, 7, AND 8. 

The teachers employed to teach during the summer term in dis- 
tricts 4, 6, 7 and 8, were for the most part well selected, and the 
«rhools were well patronized, thereby showing that the parents resid- 
ing in these districts appreciated good schools and good teachers. 

The teacher in No. 7 we think was as good as any to be found in 
the State. We think the people in these districts will endorse our 
assertion, when we say that their schools have been good ones, and all 
that could be expected. 

WINTER SCHOOLS. 

Your Committee, whose duty it was to visit these schools in win- 
ter, was necessarily absent from town on business, and thereby did not 
liave the opportunity of making personally visits to the schools so 
often in the winter as in the summer ; hence we do not feel at liberty 
to express opinions as freely as if we had had better opportunities for 
comparing the progress of these schools. We know^ however, that 
m some of these districts, the good reputation ^ned in the summer 
was fuUy sustained in the winter. That there nave been some poor 
*«chool8 taught in the town we allow, and there is a tangible excuse 
for it we think. 

District No. 1. (^Four Comers,^ — Both terms were taught by 
Miss Ann E. Brown with good success. 

District No. 3. (^Bridgeport.') ThLs school was taught during the 

year by Miss Sarah W. Howland, as Principal, and Miss Ham- 

bly, as Assistant. The teachers seemed to try to do all they could 
for the advancement of their charge, and a commendable zeal was 
manifest on the part of a number of the pupils, who appeared to be 
making rapid progress in arithmetic. This school was visited near the 
close of the winter term by the Chairman, who expressed himself as 
much pleased with its condition. 

IH^trict No. 5. ( Gardner.) — The small amount of public money 
apportioned to this district, rendering it inexpedient that a school 
should be kept during the entire year, it was deemed advisable by the 
Trustee to have no school during the summer. The winter term 
was taught by Miss Lucy J. King. We consider her one of our best 
teachers, but her school having closed before we were aware of it, we 
are unable to speak with certainty in regard to its progress. Length 
of terra, 25 weeks. Average attendance — . 

In behalf of the Committee, 

PELEG ALMY. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Richmond.— In the town meeting of June, 1863, for the election 
of town officers, the appointment of School Committ^ was Charles 
L. Frost, Isaac S. Prosser, Net^on K. Church. 

The Committee organized by electing C. L. Frost Chairman^ and 
I. S. Prosser, Clerk. 

C. L. Frost was appointed to superintend the schools of the town 
for the year, and prepare the annual report. 

The regular quarterly meetings have been holden as required by 
law. 

MONEYS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED. 

Amount received in support of Public Schools of this town the past 
year: 

From the State— old appropriation $437 OG 

" ** new " 487 60 

" " Town. 800 00 

" " Registry Tax, 145 00 

1369 55 
Add income of School Fand, 25 52 

Total amount of money for the public schools for the year 1395 07 

The moneys paid out for the support of public schoola for the past year have been 
as follows : — 

Amount paid to the several districts for school purposes, $1879 67 

Amount pai^ C. L. Frost for visiting schools, 31 60 

$1411 67 

Joint Districts — Nos. 5 and 9 of Hopkinton, by a vote of the Com- 
mittee, are allowed annually $1.50 for each scholar of this town, who 
shall attend the winter school of said districts, during the public 
school year, commencing May 1, 1864, in said joint districts, sixteen 
weeks or more, and ten cents a week for any number less than ^t- 
teen weeks. 
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The annexed table exhibits the number of boys and girls attending 
eadi terhi of the summer and winter schools, the number of scholars 
over sixteen or under five years of age, the average attendance from 
this town, the number of families sending to school from this town, in 
each part or whole district, the monthly compensation of each teacher, 
the number of weeks in each term, also the number and name of each 
district, and the balance of money due each school district, after de- 
ducting the cost of the respective schools of the past year. 

The school-house of joint district No. 4 is in the town of South 
Kingstown, and under the control of the Committee of that town. 

During the summer, Nos. 9 and 10 were without any school, and 
No. 7 supported a private school. 

The number of visits made by your Superintendent to the several 
schools, during the past year, is 67. 

The number of visits made by the Trustees to their respective 
schools, is as follows : 

George N.Ennis, 1 ; A. S. Kenvon, 5; J. A. Smith, 2; S. P. 
Clark, 9 ; E. AnthoHy, George L. Hazzard and B. W. Brayman, 9 
in all ; E. B. Phillips, 4 ; D. P. Kenyon, 2 ; William F. Segar, 1 ; 
Jesse Potter, ; P. Olney, 0; Joseph Boss, 1 ; J. G. Sisson, 2; 
George W. Austin, 6 ; Peter Clark, 4 ; G. Vallet, 2 ; E. B. Ken- 
yon, 4. 

REPORT OF THE SUMMER AND WINTER SCHOOLS. 

District No. 1.— Pme Orove. — The summer term was tanght by 
Miss Carrie E. Pierce of Carolina Mills, R. I. Miss P. maintained 
good order in a very quiet way, and taught well, as her former terms 
of teaching testify, thus proving herself a successful and profitable 
teacher. Number of visits, 15. 

The winter term was taught by Mr. Charles H. Langworthy of 
Hopkinton, R. I. Mr. L. is an experienced and successful teacher. 
He governed well, and won the respect of his pupils. Commendable 
improvement was made. Number of visits 19. 

District No. 2. — Carolina. — This school was taught by Mr. M. S. 
Green, and Miss Alice Green of Carolina. The same teachers were 
employed through the year, and they were very successful in teaching 
and governing. As Mr. Green's successful any long experience as a 
teacher is so well known, any farther comment is unnecessary. Num- 
ber of visits 115. 

District No. 3. — Shannock. — This school was taught by Mr. Isaac 
S. Prosser of this town. Mr. P. has had large experience and good 
success in teaching, therefore his works shall praise him. All the reci- 
tations gave good evidence of a thorough drilling. Number of visits 
89 

George H. Clark, C. P. Clark, E. A. Clark, J. W. Clark, W. S. 
Clark, J. W. P. King, A. A. Michael, Geo. C. Rathburn, A. D. Lili- 
bridgeand M. E. Tucker did not whisper through the winter. 
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This school-house is only about half large enough, and what there 
s of it is poor, and steps should be taken immediately to build a new 
louse, and the School Committee should urge the matter at once. 

JDiHrict iVc?. 4. — Vsauepaug, — This school was taught in the Sum- 
ner by Miss Sarah M. Baker of South Kingstown, and in the Winter 
3y Mr. George B. Inman, of Slatersville, R. I. Number of visits, 81. 

District No. 5. Centre, The summer school was taught by Miss 
S. M. Lilibrid0:e of this town. Miss L. taught a good school, as the 
uniformly good recitations proved. Number of visits, 24. 

The winter school was taught b)' Mr. Robert Knowles of Caroli- 
na, R. I. Mr. K. is a teacher of large experience and good success. 
Nomber of visits, 23. 

This school-house is poor, and extensive repairs should be made im- 
mediately. 

District No. 6. Sqidrrelville, The summer school was taught 
by Miss N. M. Collins of this town. Miss C. was inexperienced in 
teaching, this being her first school, but she succeeded very well, both 
in governing and teaching. Number of visits, 16. 

The winter school was taught by Mr. George P. Clark of this 
town. This was the firet attempt of Mr. C. at teaching, and he met 
with good success, both in government and in imparting instruction. 
He has had some trainincr at the Normal School, and more of the same 
kind is necessary to fit him for a first-class teacher. Number of visits, 
64. 

District No, 7. — Alton. — The winter school was taught bv Mr. 
Frank Fittz of Central Falls, R. I. Mr. Fittz is second to ;ione 
in town. He commenced the school with somewhat tight reins, but 
soon found it necessary to draw the reins of discipline tighter still, 
which led to fault-finding, but the teacher was firm and moved 
straight forward with a fixed purpose to do right, and thereby won 
the confidence and esteem of most of the parents and children. 
He was faithful and true, and it is no more than justice to say that 
he is a good scholar, and a first-class teacher. 

This school has good material, and it should always have a first-class 
teacher. It is to be hoped that the parents will more generally ac- 
cjiiaint themselves by personal examination with the doings and wants 
of the school. They should not take the likes and dislikes of the chil- 
dren as the standard by which to judge. Number of visits, 106. 

District No. 8. — Teffl Hill. — The summer school was taught by 
Miss Louisa A. Rathburn, of this town. Miss R. succeeded very 
^ell. If she should fail in any one thing, it would be in the proper 
government, which is essential to a first-class teacher. Number of 
visits, 14. 

The winter school was commenced bv Miss M. A. Shove of Charles- 
town, but on account of the sickness of her parents, was obliged to leave. 
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The school was kept out by Miss D. A. Tanner of Exeter, R.J 
Miss T. failed in governing, and here is where she will always 
which will prevent her from ever succeeding as a teacher, and the 
fore she had better never make the attempt to teach again. Num] 
of visits, 5. 

The school-house in this district should be thoroughly repaired 
remodelled, and the Committee should urge the matter. 

District No. 9. — BdL — The winter school was taught by Mr. 
B. Richmond of Exeter, R. I. Mr. R. has had long experience, 
has been tried and not found wanting. His government is mild, 
his teaching thorough, and therefore it is profitable. Number of \i 
its, 20. 

District No. 10. — Washington. — This school was taugtit, both sui 
met and winter, by Miss C. Moore of this town. Miss M. will nei 
succeed well as a teacher, because she lacks government, which is 
essential qualification. As much progress was made as could be 
pected, considering the lack of good order. Number of visits, 44. 

This school house should be torn down and a new one built. lt| 
not a fit place for a public school, and by law the district is not entiti 
to the public money until a better place is prepared. | 

District No. 11. — Boss. — The summer school was taught by 3& 
L. A. Kenyon of Hopkinton. Miss K. was young and inexperienc-| 
ed, but showed energy and a good degree of skill in teaching, and oD| 
the whole taught a very good school. Number of visits, 6. 

The winter school was taught by Miss Phebe Watrous of Groton, 
Ct. Miss W. was also inexperienced, but taught a good school and 
labored faithfully in a mild way, and thus won the respect of her pu- 
pils, and gave general satisfaction to all concerned. Number of visits, 1*3. 

This school-house is a mere apology for a house, and should never 
be used again, in its present condition for a school. 

District No. 12. — Hillsdale. — The winter school was taught bj 
Miss A.'F. Kenyon of this town. Miss K. has had some experience, 
and she kept a good and orderly school. The scholars made good 
procrress in study. Number of visits, 19. 

This house is very poor, and like others, should be thoroughly re- 
paired, or a new one built. 

District No. 13. — Arcadia. — The summer school was taught bv 
Miss M. A. Potter of this town. Miss P. has had some experience, 
and proves well qualified to instruct. Her rule is mild but firm. Kam- 
ber of visits, 33. 

TThe winter school was taught by Mr. H. B. Kenyon of this town. 
Mr. K. is a graduate of the Normal School, and meets with good suc- 
cess in teaching, which is the best kind of recommendation. He is an 
excellent scholar and a good teacher. Number of visits, 26. 
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General Remarks, — We are happy to report our schools in a some- 
what prosperous condition. Most of the teachers were experienced 
and proved themselves qualified and devoted to their work. The 
regular attendance of scholars has, in some of our schools, been very 
commendable. Several of them report the names of but few absent 
marks. 

While it should be said to the praise of many of the scholars, that 
they have made commendable effors to do their diity in this respect, 
we are compelled to say that many of the parents and scholars do not 
feel that interest on this point which they ought. 

It is to be expected that there will be irregularity to some extent, 
arising from circumstances which neither parents nor scholars can 
prevent, but the frequent absences, and cases of tardiness and the 
dismissals, for some little trivial excuses, are indeed lamentable, having 
not onlya tendency to injure the school, but it is injurious to the scholars. 

The habit of punctuality is an important part of educiition. It is 
highly important, in any business ; success depends much upon it, and 
there is no place where this habit can and should be more developed 
than in the district school. 

It is hoped that parents and children will candidly think of this, 
and use all necessary means to make themselves and their schools what 
they should be in this particular. 

Most of the teachers during the year have succeeded in maintaining 
good or der, which is the first and essential thing to a good school. 
A few of our schools have been good in this respect. One of the 
chief de Sciences has been a very troublesome habit of whispering. 
This, if allowed to any great exteet, is certain to be very prejudicial, 
if not ruinous to the highest interests of the school. Those teachers 
who do not stop this habit, will be very likely to fail in teaching. 

Scholars should be taught to mind their own business, and let their 
neighbors alone. This is a lesson which our scholars as a general 
thing have not yet learned. 

What we wish to see, is whispering entirely prohibited in all our 
schools, and the prohibition carried out without respect of persons, 
make no distinction between large and small scholars. Whispering is 
altogether unnecessary, and should never be allowed. 

All education is of little value, in fact it is worse than useless, to 
one who does not know how to mind his own business. The habits of 
the school-room will very much determine what the life will be. The 
law of the school-room cannot be too highly prized, that requires each 
scholar to be in his and her own business, and conscientiously to re- 
frain from everything that may interrupt his neighbor in his studies. 

There has been during the year, good attention paid to the elemen- 
tary branches, especially reading and spelling. This we regard as 
favorable. A good reader and speller is rare. Good reading is an 
attainment which cannot be reached without great care and time. Pa- 
rents should have their children practice at home. They practice so 
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little at school, that we need not expect them to become good readers 
unless they daily read at home. Probably no scholar ordmarily reads 
more than five or ten minutes in a day at school. 

In some of our schools, much attention has been given to reviews. 
There has been an effort on the part of some of the teachers to be 
thorough, rather than to go over a large space of ground. This is 
highly important. 

There has also been an effort madp in some of the schools, to teach 
children the habit of self-reliance. This is commendable, and vastly 
important. Some teachers seem to forget that the business of the 
teacher is to instruct young minds to think, in other words, to teach 
them how to study, and not study for them. 

Many teachers essentially fail here, and render their services nearly 
useless, when, perhaps they think they are doing finely. Let it be 
set down as a settled principle, that the teacher who fails to throw the 
scholar upon his own responsibility, essentially fails to accomplish the 
end for which he was hired. He had better sit down and do nothing, 
only watch his school, than be going round from seat to seat, studying 
for his scholars. He had about as well give no attention to a reading 
class, as to pronounce all the difficult words for them before they have 
tried their best. 

Every scholar, too, should be made to feel that study is important, 
in order to recite well, and no scholar should be excused from his 
lesson. If ji l(»ng lesson cannot be learned, get a short one. All 
should have enough to do to occupy the time they pass in the school- 
room, without gazing about to see what their neighbors are doing. 
The teacher should cultivate habits of industry in all the scholars. 
If children are allowed to be indolent at school, there is danger of 
laziness following them through life. Besides, if children learn noth- 
ing, they go to school in vain. 

And now a few words in relation to the moral character of our 
schools. Many parents seem to think that it is none of the Commit- 
tee's business to look after the moral character of teachers and schol- 
ars. The children of such parents assume an air of contempt at once, 
when they are reproved for improper conduct. As a general thing, 
the morals of our schools are just what the parents make them. The 
streams will be very much like the fountains which supply them. The 
habits of industry and regard for the laws of Jehovah and man, which 
prevail at hopae, will prevail also at school. Where there is profane 
swearing at home, the children of such parents bring it to school and 
spread it. It is sadly contagious, and if we would keep immorality 
out of school, it must first be banished from home. 

It is one of the highest duties of the teacher, to look s£ieT the 
morals of his scholars. But the responsibility is not felt as it should 
be. Some, doubtless, keep within bounds of the law in this respect, 
but it is i'eared th9t others have not. 

In the government of opr schools, too, parents should sustain the 
te^eh^r in all proper means used jn governing. When a child is cor- 
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i^ected for disobedience, and the parent learns the fact, he should in no 
irase take sides with the child, bat give him to understand that the 
teacher's rules must be obeyed. 

If the parent has reason to think his child has been punished too 
severely, go and see the teacher alone and have a conference with him, 
and learn all the facts in the case. The intermeddling of parents, as 
is sometimes the case, in the matter of disciplining their children is 
wholly wrong, and they do both themselves and children an injury. 
Many schools are not what they might be and what they would be, 
bat for parental meddling. To have a school prosper with a well- 
qualified teacher, parents must give the teacher a hearty and reason- 
able support in the government of the school. They should often 
^isit the schools, and see for themselves how the school is managed. 

Xow in relation to school-houses, I will say a word. A great hin- 
drance to the prosperity of some of our schools, is the lack of com- 
fortable school-rooms. Enough has been said and written, in years 
past, about the unfitness of most of our school-houses, and the 
necessity of repairing or rebuilding. It is now time that the commit- 
tee acted. Writing reports will not provide suitable rooms for our 
schools, as the law directs. If districts wisji for the public money, to 
provide means for the education of their children, they must provide 
suitable rooms for school. Some of our school-houses are only apolo- 
gies for houses, and unless they are at once thoroughly repaired, or new 
ones built, the Committee should withhold the public money, indeed 
they cannot give it to them, and keep within bounds of law. Let the 
School Committee be decided and act for the good of the public in 
this matter . 

Another hindrance to the prosperity of our schools is the negligence 
of Trustees to provide good fuel and enough of it, to comfortably 
"warm the school-room. One of our schools has been obliged to close 
school tw^ohalf days, for w^ant of wood, and others have been obliged 
to burn the very poorest kind of unseasoned wood. There should 
he a reform in this matter. The Trustees in each district should see 
that a large supply of good seasoned wood is provided for the winter 
school, so that the school shall not be interrupted for a lack of proper 
fuel to keep your cliildren comfortable. 

And in closing, let me say to you, fellow-citizens, that if you would 
have the world better for your living in it, look well to the interests 
of your district schools ; do all you possibly can to make them what 
they should be, and what they may be. 

So live and act for the best interests of the young, that when you 
die, all may feel that the world has met with a loss. Do not be wil- 
ling to die and leave behind a poor dilapidated school-house, which 
shall be a monument to your shame, but leave a house which shall 
honor you and prove a blessing to posterity, and though you are dead, 
your influence may be felt for good by those who survive you. 

16 
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And I repeat it, attend closely to the interests of your schools. — 
You have indeed, a rich inheritance of your own and can enjoy it, let 
come what may. You will have in your sons and daughters, who 
are being nurtured in your homes, and educated in your schools, ma- 
terials to reconstruct what *' vandal hands are tearing down. " In- 
telligent and virtuous habits developed in our New England homes 
and schools, are the real saving power of our nation, the strong, defence 
against oppression, ignorance and idleness, and the sure antecedents of 
happiness and success. Here shall be our wealth when taxes make us 
poor, here shall be our comfort when rebels slay our fathers, sons and 
brothers. 

Your Committee have aimed to perform honestly and faithfully their 
whole duty, and if they have failed in any particular, it is owing to 
the fact that we are human and therefore imperfect. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

C. L. FROST. 



HoPKiNTON. — To the Citizens of the Town of Hopkirvton : 

— "Better that men should remain, in ignorance, than that they should eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge only to be made more subtle and powerful adTersaries 
of God and humanitj." — A. Pottkb. 

A very important part of education, is not only that which trains 
and exercises the pupil mentally, and cultivates the intellect, but it is 
that which cultivates the heart and conscience also. The noblest 
quality of man is that which acknowledges and 'adores his Creator. 
This is the part that should not be neglected in the education of the 
young. So long as the heart and conscience are neglected, passions 
and prejudices will gather before the intellectual eye, and darken or 
obliterate all its perceptions of truth. That which strikes the eye 
usually makes deeper impressions on the mind, than that which only 
falls upon the ear. This is especially so in regard to moral instruction. 
Precepts accompanied by example, illustrated and adorned by the 
daily life of a teacher, become exceedingly impressive and attractive. 
On the other hand, when his precepts are notoriously contradicted by 
his practice, they are worse than useless. Many are profuse in lessoris 
of virtue and religion, in admonitions which cost little and profit less, 
while their example exhibits a continual contradiction of what thev 
teach. Such instruction is nothing but an imposition, and a cliild will 
%oon learn not to be imposed upon dv such mockery ; and when once 
he has formed his opinion, it has a fetal effect, even on those subjects 
in which he himself may be sincere and convinced. The child that 
grows up a shrewd, intelligent and influential man, mav be even a 
worse man for society than. if he were entirely ignorant in regard to 
mental acquirements, as this knowledge will be a powerful armor to 
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assist him in carrying out his nefarious plans. But if he be educated 
morally as wellas intellectually, he will be a pillar in society — will have 
almost a magic influence on the morals of those with whom he asso- 
ciates, that will do much in supporting all that is noble, patriotic and 
virtuous. One such man will do more good in a community, than a 
score of men educated mentally only, while their hearts have been left 
uncultivated, and have even become morally rotten for want of such 
cultivation. 

All that is in a teacher is spoken out in the tone of his voice, in his 
manners, in his looks, his deportment ; though he may act the part 
of a hypocrite, his real character is seen in the eye, the step, and 
indeed in every action. All these qualities pass from the teacher into 
the character of the pupil, and help to form it. Let no teacher, then, 
be introduced into any school, the seeds of whose principles, feelings, 
notions or habits we are not willing to sow in the susceptible heart of 
childhood. Shall we not, therefore, heed that which is written, 
^'' Whoso causeth one of these little ones to be offended, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea ?" Hence your committee have felt 
their great responsibihty in regard to their duties in examining the 
qualifications of teachers, and have recognized as such those only who 
have given the best proof of their high moral character, and at the 
same time have endeavored not to overlook the other qualifications 
and attainments necessary to enable them to teach the various intel- 
lectual branches profitably and successfiilly. For who can tell what 
influence may be exerted, either for good or for evil, over the whole 
future existence of the immortal beings confided to their care ? Who 
knows whether the seeds thus sown will produce bitterness, worthless 
ness and wretchedness, or whether they will produce \'irtue, useful- 
ness, piety and happiness ? 

« 

Government, — Perhaps the most difficult part of a teacher's duty is 
that which pertains to government. As the first impressions are the 
most durable, and as scholars are almost sure to like or dislike, accord- 
ing to the first impression, the teacher on entering his school should 
take care that a favorable impression on the minds of his pupils be 
produced. This should be done by manifesting a kind feeling, and a 
sincere interest in the progress and personal comfort of them all, yet 
showing a firmness and resolution that will not allow anything to go 
wrong, 

A few simple rules only will be sufficient to be adopted at the com- 
mencement of the school, and these should refer to general principles 
rather than specific actions. The only rule perhaps necessary to 
be adopted at first, is that ^^ each scholar is expected to govern himseif. " 
The teacher should kindly inform him, that in thus governing himself 
he acts an important part in assisting him to eovem the whole school, 
This should be deeply impressed on me mind of every pupil, which will 
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be a source of pleasure and a stimulus to urge him on to self-respecr 
and uprightness ; for he who tastes the enjoyment of once doing good 
will almost always wish to taste it again, and thus your will be hh 
pleasure. 

Order is pleasant, therefore let the best of order be firmly and resitp- 
lutely maintained. The school-room should be made as delightful as 
possible ; though storm and tempest rage without, light and sunsliinu 
should reign Avithin. 

As the teacher has introduced the nile of self-government to his 
scholars, it will be necessary for him to be governed by the same rule ; 
hence Jie must not be fretful and fault-finding, but mild and affable in 
his manners, moral in his deportment, cheerful rather than despondenf, 
he being the object from which the exhilarating rays of sunshine 
should emanate, and illumine the face and cheer the heart of everr 
scholar that enters the school-room. 

He governs the most happily who does it without any apparent effort, 
whose scholars are induced to do right by the allurements of virtue 
rather than by compulsive restraints. Teachers who govern in this 
way will most assuredly succeed, for there is something in the hearts of 
children that will respond with gratitude to all our acts of kindness. 

Teaching. — The teacher, in order to awaken an interest in his pupil 
so as to command attention, must^r«^ he interested himself. If he 
feel interested, it will be readily seen in his manner of action and will 
produce a like interest in the minds of his pupils, which will be a mo- 
tive to urge them on in the pursuit of their studies. Every child in 
school should have something to do, and therefore should be provided 
with a slate and pencil with which he may be employed to advantage. 
The smaller children — while the larger ones are ciphering or draw- 
ing maps^ — may be employed in copying letters or some of the plainest 
and most simple geometrical figures from the black-board. This will 
be a pleasant exercise for them, and serve a two-fold purpose, one in 
keeping them from mischief, the other in disciplining the eye, trainini: 
the hand, and strengthening the fingers, so that when they are put to 
writing, it will require but little instruction and practice to enable them 
to wield the pen with success. 

Scholars should be allowed to use their slates only a portion of the 
time, so that in using them they would consider it a favor rather than 
a compulsive exercise. Perhaps it would not be best to confine them 
at all times, when using their slates, to make specific drawings, but 
occasionally to use them at pleasure, only that it should be done quietly 
and without annoyance to any one else. 

The teacher who wishes to teach successfully must make teachings 
business, must make himself master of what he is to teach, so that, in 
giving explanations, he may be able to connect them witli agreeable 
associations, with such an aptness as to allure the muids of his papik 
to lay hold on what ever is held forth with eagerness, and gather it up 
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IS the miner gatliers up the glittering treasure which he exliumes from 
he bosom of the earth. 

Everything that is worth learning at all, is worth learning well. 
Hence scholars should rarely be allowed to leave a lesson until it is 
well understood ; for a little well learned, so as to be available, is worth 
more than a profusion promiscuously huddled into the mind, from 
(vhence no single idea can be drawn for practical use. 

l^dting ScJiOoh. — The school law makes it the duty of the Com 
mlttee or Superiutendent of Public Schools to visit each term twice, 
once within two weeks of its commencement, and again within the last 
two. These duties your Committee have faitlifuUy performed, and all 
the schools have been thus visited, with the exception of one oi per- 
haps two, which were so far advanced when the Committee were quali- 
fied to act, that they could be visited only near the close of their terms. 
Aside from the performance of those duties, they have visited the 
schools at other times gratuitously, and on all occasions have endeav- 
ored to avoid ceremony, to go in when least expected and without pre- 
vious notice, that they might see the condition of the schools, not in 
their holiday garb, but as they really existed, so as to get a correct idea 
of tliem. Your committee feel confident that in visiting in this way, 
they can get nearly an accurate conception of their true situation, and 
see them, not in a false light, but as they really exist. A school well 
trained and properly disciplined, will be ready at all times to receive 
visits from all persons havmg their oversight or in any way interested 
in their welfare. This coui'se may be rather embarrassing to incom- 
petent teachers, but those well qualified for the sphere in which they 
act, will never fear that their light may be seen at all times. 

The schools, with one or two exceptions, have been found in a pros- 
perous condition. Perhaps they have not been more so at any former 
period. 

Those persons who know the least of our schools, and are the most 
ignorant of their management, are those who always find the most fault. 
U' they would occasionally visit the school and learn more about it, 
they would see less cause to complain of its bad management, and would 
use their influence in sustaining it, rather than in tearing it down. 
When parents and guardians are faithful in sustaining the school, there 
is usually very little difficulty with children. 

It is the duty of trustees to visit schools twice during each term, 
also to notify the Committee or Superintendent of the time of opening 
and closing the school, the latter of which has been almost universally 
neglected. No person should be appointed trustee of any school dis- 
trict who does not feel a real interest in the welfare of the school, for 
tlie success of the school in a great measure depends upon his prompt 
and energetic action. And the district that has a faithful trustee will 
rarely feil of having a good school. 

It is the opinion of your Committee, that frequent visits to our 
^cliools are desirable and highly necessary to their usefulness and effi- 
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« 

ciency, and that the town Committee, or the superintendent appointed 
by them, for a fair compensation, should \mt each school not only twice 
as the law requires, but three times, once within the first two weeks 
and again during the last two, also once at the middle of the term. 
For when the school is first visited at its commencement, it is not 
always easy to decide whether it will be successful or not, and when it is 
last visited it is too late to correct any errors or remedy any evils that 
may then exist so that it can be materially benefited thereby. But 
if the school be visited at the middle of the term, and found to be in a 
hopeless condition, the evil may then be in a measure successfiiUv 
remedied. 

School Houses. — The school-house should be placed on firm g'-ound, 
where it would be fanned by the southerly winds of summer, and pro- 
tected from the cold northerly blasts of winter. It should be tar 
enough &om the public highway to escape confusion and danger, and 
yet near enough to be easily accessible by a uniformly dry path. It 
should be well ventilated, surrounded by ample play ground scattered 
with shade trees, tastefully enclosed, where children can enjoy their 
sports without annoyance to any one. It should be a model of taste 
and skill in its external appearance, and in its internal arrangements 
properly ventilated, and of a capacitv sufficient to accommodate all the 
scholars within the limits of the district. It should be one of the 
most delightful and inviting places to be found in the* neighborhood. Pa- 
rents ana guardians are not aware of the potent moral influence 
brought to bear on the minds of their children by the appearance and 
condition of the school house. Many whose dwellings are constructed 
with regard to taste, elegance and comfort, send their children to 
schools taught in houses that are miserable, awkward and inattractive. 
Is it strange that children who at home are accustomed to sit on cush- 
ioned seats, and play on carpeted floors in neatly furnished rooms, 
should feel a prejudice against being huddled into a small, uncouth, 
miserable, filty building with broken windows, unhinged doors, dirtv 
ceilings, rickety seats, and shamefully disfigured desks ? And is such 
the place to elevate the minds, refine the tastes and cultivate the morals 
of children *i Certainly not, but on the other hand they are cruelly 
debased by all such associations. We are happy to state, however that 
there are but few such school-houses in our town, and would that 
there were less. Those in Districts Nos. 3 and 7 are nevertheless verj 
poor and inconvenient. May they soon give place to others character- 
istics of culture and refinement, calculated to animate, draw out and 
cultivate all those nobler and finer qualities of which the natures of 
our children partake. 

None but Loyal Teachers. — The war tocsin has sounded, our country' 
is convulsed in mighty conflict, our friends are in the contesting field, 
their blood has been made to redden and fertilize the rebel soil. Our 
brothers and our sons, some of them have fallen in the mighty con- 
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test, some been slain by the rebel assassin, and yet others have been 
incarcerated in rebel prisons — ^been murdered — ^and rebel hands are 
now reeking in their crimson gore. Traitors and rebel sympathizers 
are among us^ rendering every available assistance and using every 
means within their power to further the rebel cause and aid them in 
the accomplishment of their hellish design. Therefore, let us be on 
our guard, lest some of them unawares be ushered into our schools as 
teachers. For if the teacher be a traitor, his actions will correspond 
therewith, and by example, if not by precept, he will be sowing the 
seeds of rebellion in the susceptible hearts of our children. Should the 
pure minds of our little ones be poisoned with the damnable principles 
of rebellion, or be led astray by the pernicious examples of rebel sym- 
pathizers ? Shall the hand already stain<fd with the blood of the mur- 
dered father, be employed to guide his orphan child ? — the hand that 
applied the lighted torch, and made the orphan a homeless wanderer, 
shall that be the hand to trace the chart by which his little bark is to 
be guided to its destined haven ? JVb, mo9t aasuredli/ no. Better 
by far remain as he is, his untutored mind wrapped up in ignorance, 
than to be thus guided and piloted by the vile traitor, only to be finally 
dashed against the rocks and engulfed in the waves of rebellion. But 
let our teachers be noble, loyal sons and daughters of America — those 
who, while instructing our little ones in the sciences that pertain to the 
secular concerns of life, will also teach them their obligations to their 
country, and at the isame time will point them to that Ttever-fading star 
by which their frail barks may be safely guided over life's treacherous 
seas to the port of eternal rest, to join that blood-washed throng who 
chant the praises of God and the Lamb fi*om Mount Zion's balmy top. 

District No. 1 — (^Dr. Kenyan^ s) — Miss Mary Whipple taught dur- 
ing the summer. Her youth and inexperience were probably more 
prejudicial to her success in this district, than they would have been in 
one away from her own home. It sometimes is not advisable for young 
teachers to make their first attempt in the very school which they have 
just been attending as scholars ; while, with any teacher, it is worse 
than useless for parents to prejudice their children against the teacher, 
and still keep them in the school. Better take them out at once. 
Althongh the teacher evidently did the best she could, still the school 
did not make desirable progress. The winter term, under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Wm. H. Kenyon, was one of profit to the school, and the 
order maintained was excellent. 

District No. 2 — (^Potter BiU.^ — The spring term was conducted by 
Miss Eunice M. Stillman ; the fall and winter terms by Miss N. 
Arloine Clarke. They each were very successful, both in maintain- 
ing order and interesting their pupils. The general deportment of 
this school has greatly improved during the year, and commendable 
progress has been made. 
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District No. 3. — '(TFitter'*.) — Under the watchcare of Mfes Mary 
J. Stillman the school has, during the year, made excellent progress. 

District No. 4. — QAshaway.y — Mrs. H. E. Stillman has lahoreJ 
faithfully with this school during the two terms that make up the year 
«^nd, for the most part, with gratifying success. 

District No. 5. — ( TFoodviZZe.)— The summer school was taught bv 
Miss Abbie A. Gorton, a teacher of experience and good literary at- 
tainments, yet the scholars did not make that advancement which \va:i 
desirable. Had she possessed more of a resolute and inflexible temper, 
and used more physical vigor in disciplining the school, she would have 
succeeded better. The school during the winter was taught by Ifr. 
Benjamin P. Langworthy, 2d, a faithful and efficient teacher. Mr. 
Langworthy had taught several terms in the district before, and the 
inhabititants thereof manifested their appreciation of his services bv 
hiring him again. The school, under his discipline and instruction, 
made commendable progress, and many of the scholars will favoral>ly 
compare* with those of the best schools in the town. 

District No. 6. — (^Ctty.^ — Miss Sarah E. Chester, during the sum 
mer, and Mr. Avery A. Stanton, during the winter, conducted tliis 
school with their usual success. They each are so well kiunvu 
throughout the town, as skilful teachers, as to require no otLer 
comment. (The patrons of this district appear to take greater interest 
in the winter than the summer term. Why is it thus ?^ 

District No. 7. — ( Gate.') — The summer and fall terms were taught 
by Miss Margaret A. Langworthy, who labored faithfully, and with 
whom most of her patrons were well satisfied. The winter school 
was taught by Mr. Kathan J. Newton, a faithful teacher. He workeJ 
vigorously for the improvement of the school. Singing was some- 
times practiced. The house in this district is very poor. It is hoped 
that there will soon be a ne\v one erected on a more suitable location. 

District No, 9.*->'(^Locustville.) — Miss Mary E. Reid has taught 
this school in the higher department for several consecutive terms. 
Miss Reid is one of our most accomplished and successful teachers. 
The order was good, and the rectiations and exercises were observable 
for system, correctness and thoroughness. There are several scholars 
in this school whose literary attainments would qualify them to teach 
in our public schools. It is desirable that they graduate at our State 
Norman School and establish themselves as teachers. The priman* 
department has been taught several terms successfully by Miss Eliza 
R. Henry, a teacher well qualified for the station^ and under whose 
literary and moral instruction the young aspirants could not fail of 
growing wiser and better. The house in this district is one of the best, 
if not the very best, in the town, and does credit to the district. The 
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chool perhaps will compare as favorably with other schools in the town, 
s does the house with other houses. It is usually very observable, 
hat where we have the best school-houses, we have the best teachers, 
he best scholars and the best schools. When will the people of some 
>ther districts see their errors and grow wiser ? Singing was prac- 
iiced in both departments of this school. 

District No. 10. — (iar6«rvi7fe,)-^The school during the summer 
n this district was taught by Miss M. Anna Shove, who had taught 
several terms in the district before this. A teacher may be em- 
ployed in the same district too long. The winter ^school was taught 
bv Miss Georgie Pierce. This was her first term. The discipline 
and order was good, the scholars made commendable advancement, 
and the people of the district generally were well satisfied. Vocal 
music was practiced in the M'inter school. The school-house in this 
district needs a blackboard and some other internal repairs. 

DiHrict No. ll.^^(^Rookville.') — The school in this district (summer 
and winter terms) was taught by Miss Ann £. Wells. She had taught 
in the district one term before. This is quite a full school and a large 
proportion of the scholars are small, requiring in the teacher firmness, 
p^'rseverance and patience, in order that it be carried on successfully. 
These qualifications the teacher possessed, consequently her labors were 
very successful. Vocal music was occasionally practiced. 

District No. 12. — ( Grassy Pond.) — Mr. Benjamin T. Lewis taught 
in this district a short term in the fall. He labored faithfully. The 
winter term was taught by Mr. Joseph C. Tanner, who had taught 
several terms in the district before. Perhaps there are a less number 
of scholars in the district than in any other in the town. Mr. Tanner 
is a good teacher, and wishes to do nothing but what is just and. right. 

RESOURCES. 

Amoant not expended last year , $6 00 

Amonnt received firom registry taxes 176 66 

Amoant receiTed ttom General Treasury 1087 00 

Town Appropriation 880 00 

$1648 66 

The statistics arc presented in the following table. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. L. RICHMOND, 

WILLIAM L. CLARKE, \ Committee. 

JOHN W. FOSTER, 

1? 
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South Kingstown. — The School Committee, in accordance with 
the school law, would respectfully submit the following report : 

The (Committee held its first meeting in June, and organized by 
the election of Hon. E. R. Potter, Chairman, and J. G^ Perry, Esq., 
Clerk. At the same meeting Dr. T. A. Hazard was appointed to ap- 
portion the public money. Hon. E. R. Potter, Rev. J. H. Wells and 
John H. Tefit, Esq., were appointed Examining Committee, and J. H. 
TefFk, Visiting Committee. 

It gives your Committee pleasure to report that amid the strife of 
arms, and the discord of war, the educational interest in the town is 
steadily increasing, and that parents are becoming more frequent visit- 
ors at the school-room. 

Nothing perhaps will do more to encourage good teachers and 
scholars, ana to incite them to renewed action, nor to spur up those 
who may be inclined to be careless and idle, than the frequent calls of 
parents at the school. 

If this interest continues to increase we shall soon have the pleasure 
of witnessing a higher degree of excellence in our schools than we 
have ever yet seen. 

The attendance we think would never have been better than during 
the past winter had it not been for the measels. There were some 
schools where absences seldom occurred during the first part of the 
winter term, and where it was a rare thing for a scholar to come in late ; 
in which schools we think the attendance would have been excellent 
for the entire term, had it not been for this contagious disease, which 
made its appearance in nearly every district, and which in some districtr 
took out for a time nearly one half of the scholars. There are howeves 
some parents who still seem to think that their children may just as 
well come in any time during the first half of the term as the first day, 
and leave just as well any time during the last half, as the last day, and 
that it is of bo' account if their children do stay out of school one or two 
days in each week to play, go visiting, or attend auctions. To such 
parents we would say, do not blame teachers, if your children do not. 
improve, for it is your fault and not theirs. 

The Teacher's Association is still doing much to promote the interest, 
and to increase the usefulness of our schools. The meetings of the 
association have been kept up the most part of the year and have been 
made very interesting by the teachers. The subject of school govern- 
ment and discipline has been before the society several times during 
this period, and many excellent methods for organizing and governing 
schools have been given by our best and most experienced teachers, 
and the best methods of conducting recitations in the various branches 
taught in our schools have been given and made practical by the for- 
mation of classes, with which teachers have shown, how they would 
teach, Reading, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Writ- 
ing, be. 
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AH praise is due some of our teachers for the interest.which thev 
have manifested in the meetings and for the many excellent hints given 
bv them. 

The school-houses remain as they were when we wrote our report a 
year ago, none having been built ot repaired. The elec'tors of district 
No. 3, have held a number of meetings during the year, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the erection of a new school-house 
m said district, but as yet they have come to no definite action. 

In this connection, we would also refer to the condition of quite a 
number of our school-houses at the present time, some of which, with 
the following exceptions, are very good. There has been little or no 
repairs on them in a long time, if there has been since they were buiit, 
and the result is that in some of them large pieces of plastering has 
been broken oiF, leaving the laths bare in some places four feet square, 
making the rooms very cold and requiring much more fuel to warm 
them. 

The extra expense required in warming these rooms for one term 
would more than pay for the needed repairs. It is also a fact however 
strange it may seem that some of the school-rooms have not been 
thoroughly cleaned and white-Washed since your Committee have 
been connected with the schools, and that the floors, seats and wsHh 
are very dirty and uninviting. Can it be expected that teachers can 
successfully teach their pupils habits of neatness in rooms which have 
been so sadly neglected ? 

Every one knows who has had any experience in teaching that if 
the room is neat, clean and in proper order, that the majority of scholars 
take pride in keeping it so J while on the other hand, if the floor is 
dirty, and the walls and desks are besmeared with ink, mud and grease, 
they care but little how much worse they make them look. There 
are, however, a few districts in town that take pride in keeping their 
school-houses in proper orier, and we hope that many others will irollow 
their good example and have their houses thoroughly cleaned during 
the spring or summer vacations. 

We do not propose at this time to say anything respecting play- 
grounds, the examination of teachers, nor the course to be adopted 
by parents and teachers in case of difficulty or opposition, but we 
would refer all who wish to know our opinion respecting them to the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th pages of our last report. 

There have been but two complaints made officially to your Com- 
mittee during the year ; one in district No. 18, which was a misunder- 
standing between the teacher and one of the trustees, and which your 
Committee succeeded in settling in a manner which we believe was 
satisfactory to all parties. The other was in district No. 20, where a 
boy was expelled from the school by the teacher for improper conduct. 
The Committee sustained the teacher as they will every teacher hi main- 
taining good order. 

Your Committee do not propose to speak in detail of schools and 
teachers, but, instead, to speak of the condition of the schools in general 
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terms. We would say, however, that your Committee have complete 
notes of the appearance and condition of each school at the time it 
was visited. A very large per cent, of the teachers employed during 
the year have been mdnstrious and feithful in the performance of their 
duties in the school room, and have striven to exert a moral influence 
over their pupils when out of school. Perhaps it will not be amiss 
for us to add in this place that whenever parents or trustees know of 
any teachers being addicted to immoral and intemperate habits and 
whose influence is injurious to those intrusted to their care, we hope 
they will lose no time in notifying the Committee of the fact if not 
they may be entirely ignorant of the evil influences which are thus 
being thrown around uie youth of our land till the term has closed 
and the teacher paid. We think there never have been more schools 
above a mediocrity, nor fewer below, than during the past year. In 
these last there seemed to be a lack of tact and energy on tne part of 
the teachers. It cannot be expected that a school with a slow mo- 
tion teacher will be very prompt, or interesting. If teachers would 
make their schools interesting, they must be wide awake, and not be 
content with reading the questions from the text books, and having 
the class give the answer just as they are there and nothing more. 
No teacher can nor should expect to succeed well as a teacher who 
does not study out of school. They should always look over their 
lessons assigned to their classes, before attempting to hear them. Our 
best teachers find it necessarv for them to do this, and when thev 
come before their classes they know just how to handle the subject of 
the lesson, while those who seldom if ever look over their lessons are 
confined to the questions and answers given in the text books, and not 
unfrequently waste much time in looking for the answers. Teachers 
who do not find previous preparation necessary, and who have not 
time nor a disposition to attend meetings of the Association and of the 
Institute, nor to read a School Journal, had better reform or leave the 
profession altogether. This class with tew exceptions are poor teachers. 

Reading. — ^Not long since, it was the custom and practice of many 
teachers to, assign one entire piece for a reading lesson, and if the class 
. was large to assign two or three, so that there should be at least one 
parai^raph tor each member of the class, and they were allowed to 
bluncler through or over this long lesson without being asked a single 
question respecting the meaning of what they were reading. Such 
reading must be dull, uninteresting and of but little advantage. There 
has been a great improvement in this respect by many of our teachers, 
their classes read but a few lessons during the term, but what they 
did read they understood and read understandingly. 

Says the Rev. John Boyden, under the head of reading, in his able 
report of the schools of the town of Cumberland :— "We are troubled 
with the inclination of children to read in books beyond their abilities. 
Parents desire it, thinking it creditable and teachers consent, to please 
the parties, and so the children are really put back instead of forward. 
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But sometimes a reason is given for this step which is more specdoas 
than sound. It is urged that the scholar knows his old book by heart 
and does not take any mterest in it. Well, where a book is read straight 
through as you would read a storj'^ this reason is plausable, but let the 
reading be made a regular drill exercise and the book will last much 
longer. Let a short lesson be assigned ; let it be as thoroughly studied 
as any other lesson, for a scholar has no right to a teachers time, till 
he has faithfully used his own, then let a portion of the class read (if 
there is not time for all) and let the others criticise, — ^not merely as to 
pauses and words ; but attitudes^ inflections, and everything pertaining 
to elocution. Sometimes it would be well to have those, who are to 
criticise, to listen with their books closed and be governed by the ear 
alone. In this way with alive teacher, a book would not soon be old. 
There would probably be a saving of time and I am sure a gain in 
result." 

Geography, we think has never been as well taught, take the schools 
as a whole, as during the past year, — -more attention having been given 
to map drawing, which has added not a little to the interest of tlie 
recitations, and to the knowlenge obtained by the class. 

Mental Arithmetic. — This study has been sadly neglected by scholars 
and teachers, in fact we find as many if not more teachers deficient in the 
solution and explanation of examples in mental Arithmetic as in any 
branch taught in our schools. Since we have been connected with the 
schools we have urged the importance of a thorough knowledge of thb 
branch — ^and during the winter term it was admirably taught in some 
of our schools. We are glad to see it taking its proper place in our 
schools. In written Arithmetic scholars should be required to solve 
original examples and to do it entirely independent of the book. We 
not unfrequently find scholars and sometimes teachers who say when 
asked to perform an example that they cannot do it, but if they had 
the book they could. Such teachers and scholars have no confidence 
in their own work when they have solved an example, but depend 
wholly on the answer given in the book. Much might be said re- 
specting Spelling^ Writing^ Grammar^ History, ^c, but we forbear 
speaking of them separately at this time, but simply add that in these 
as in every branch taught in our schools thoroughness should be the 
object to be attained. 

Singing has been practiced in quite a number of the schools with 
good success, and we hope that still more time will be devoted to it, 
as it does much to break up the monotony of the school-room. The 
statistics are presented in the following table. In conclusion, we would 
congratulate our fellow townsmen on the success of theii* schools dur- 
ing the year, hoping that the interest in the cause of education may 
steadily increase, till our schools are second to none in the State. 

Prepared at the request of the School Committee, and respectfully 
submitted in their behalf. 

J. H. TEFFT, Vtsiting Conmittee. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 

SUMMER TERM. 



2IA1IE. 



TEACHEK8. 



e 
I? 



o 
2 



1 Namrsgansett. 
:i Tower mil.... 



o 

SB 



I 



o Kingston 

'< Union 

^RockjBrook 

5 Wakefield 

T Lower Point Judith* 
^ Upper Point Judith . 

Sagar Loaf 

1^ Matoonoe. . . . ^ 

11 Stony Point 

12PerrjrTille 

lo Greenhill 

14 Tuckertown 

ij Perkins 

H 



Arabella Rodman, 
H. L. Qoodwin.... 



26 
42 



S. S. Eldred.... 
Mary J. Prosser. 



86 
71 



a 

a 

4 



15 
27 



Harriet K. Hull 

A. E. Tern 

Mary J. Gardner. . , 

iSarahETeflft 

; Hannah E. Palmer. 
Susan A. Carpenter. 

'Mary E. Fry , 

iMattieG. Tucker... 
Sarah M. Anthony. . 



• • » 



• • • • • 



81 
18 
26 
28 
14 
22 
18 
22 
12 



28 
68 



24 
13 
16 
20 

8 
14 

9 
15 

8 



o 



85 
25 



a 5 
o 



I' 



a 
s 

1 

IP 



42 
87 



86 
27 
15 
44 
81 

80 
24 

41 

28 



$15 00!4 
16 00 4 



11 00 8 
20 00'8 



14 
16 
14 
16 
12 



00 
00 
00 
00 

oo:8i 

12 00 3 
18 00|4 
16 00,4 
12 00i8 



nUsquepaug 

Iv^Dogway 

UtPicr 



20Peacedale.. 
21Moortfield. 



Sarah M. Baker . . . 
,E. A.Whitford.... 
Lizzie P. Hadwen. 
j T. T. Tucker . . . 
•]MaryL. Aldrich. 
Carrie F. Watson . 



14 

n 

80 

124 

81 



9 
11 

17 

90 
22 



18 
26 
16 

88 

9 



18 00,6 

16 00,4 
18 00,4 
27 00 

17 00 
22 00 



3 
3 



WINTER TERM. 



1 Xarragansett 

2Tower Hill 

3 Kingston. 

4 Union ^ 



Rocky Brook. 



6 Wakefield. 



7 Loirer Point Judith. . 

8 Upper Point Judith.. . 

9 Sugar Loaf 

lOjMatoonoe 

11 Stony Point 

12PerryTille 

13 Greenhill 

14, Tuckertown 

15 Perkins 

16 



Sarah M. Baker 

H. N. Knowles, Jr 

) J.H.Tefft ) 

{ Mary E. Gardner ( 

Sarah S. Eldred 

i Mary J. Prosser ) 

I Hannah L. Prosser. . . . ) 

JE.C.Tem \ 

> S. J. Chappell i 

Harriet K. Hull 

Warren B. Knowles 

J.E.R. Crandall 

Sarah E. Tefft 

Hannah E. Palmer 

Wm. E Crandall 

M.E.Fry 

Mattie G. Tucker 

John H. Partels 



28 
28 

68 

86 

75 

78 

81 
29 
27 
80 
12 
20 
28 
16 
18 



22 
22 

52 

26 

60 

52 

22 
19 
15 
20 
10 
14 
15 
11 
8 



17 
19 

60 

82 

5 

86 

27 
14 
40 
82 
18 
88 
88 
5 
18 



$28 00 8 
24 004 
34 00 
12 00 
16 00 
26 00 
10 00 



48 00 

22 00 
20 00 
17 00 



16 
16 
17 

17 



00 
00 
00 
60 



4 

4 



18 00 
20 50 



8i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 



ITUsquepang. 

18 Dugway , . . 

19 Pier 



anPeaccdale, 

a: 



Geo. B. Inman 

Carrie G. Pearce. . . . 

Henry C. Card 

J T. T. Tucker.... 
^ Ellen M. Darling. 



20 
12 
82 

128 



12 
11 
21 

91 



68 
28 
29 

65 



81 00 
18 00 
20 00 
80 00 
17 00 



8» 

8 

4 

8 
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North Kingstown. — 'The School Committee of the town of North 
Kingstown present to their fellow citizens in Town Meeting assembled, 
the following annual report : 

The whole amount of money available for |<ublic schools during the 
past year was seventeen hundred and ninety-six dollars and forty-nine 
cents, and was derived from the following sources : 

Prom the State S1146 « 

" " Town 600 00 

« Registry Taxes 160 a^ 

Making the total of S1796 49 

This amount was apportioned among the various districts of the town 
According to law. Your committee employed the- Rev. A. B. Flanders 
to visit the schools at a moderate compensation ; and from his repon, 
and from such information as we have ourselves been able to obtain, we 
think we may speak favorably of the improvement made. Some schooU 
are spoken of as excellent in their character, and but one is reported 
as below the average, from the incompetency of the teacher. If fur- 
ther knowledge respecting the condition of the schools, and the wants 
of various districts is desired, your Committee would respectfully refer 
to the report of the Visiting Committee. 

Your Committee would suggest the importance of the special atten- 
tion of the Trustees of the several districts, to the wants of their dis- 
tricts in outline maps, blackboards, books of reference, w^ith such other 
details as belong to the comibrtable and necessary furnishing of the 
school-room. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. REYNOLDS, CTerft of School Committee, 



Westerly. — The School Committee respectfully present to the 
freemen of the town of Westerly the following report : 

At the annual Town Meeting held June 6th, 1863, the following 
persons were chosen School Committee for the ensuing year, viz: 
Samuel H. Cross, David Smith and James M. Collins. 

The Committee, after having been legally qualified, organized 
by electing David Smith, Chairman, and Samuel H, Cross, Clerk. 

A petition was presented to this Committee requesting a part of 
District No. 7 taken off, and annexed to District No. 18, that better 
school facilities might be afforded certain parties. After hearing the 
parties interested, and viewing the premises, the Committee voted 
unanimously that it was for the best interests of all concerned that the 
prayer of said petition be, and the same was, granted, which decision 
was reversed by the Commissioner. 

There have been special meetings of the Committee to approve 
the doings of districts where money has been voted for repairing 
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school houses, and it affords us pleasure to see the people of the town 
manifest their interest in the schools by having the houses pleasant, 
comfortable, and in all respects inviting to the children. 

In selecting teachers the Committee have made choice of those 
only who appeared to be well qualified for their respective situations ; 
vet in one or two of the districts the efforts of the Committee^ and 
teacher to benefit the children have availed but little, as the parents 
did not co-operate with, but rather used their influence against the 
teacher, producing, as is ever the result, a disorderly school and a 
waste of time and money. In the other districts of the town, where 
the parents and teachers have been united in their efforts, the results 
of their labors have been highly gratifying. 

We hope the parents will soon be convmced that for their children 
to derive the greatest possible good from the schools it is essential 
they visit the school often, have their children regular and prompt at 
school and co-operate heartily with the teacher in his efforts to bene- 
fit their children. 

Your Committee are gratified in being permitted to say that the 
year has been one of improvement and increased prosperity in the 
schools of the town. Although some of them do not come up to that 
degree of perfection desirable, much has been accomplished worthy of 
the highest praise, and our schools, at present, will compare more 
favorably with the best schools in the State than ever before. 

In conclusion, we would urge parents, trustees, and other persons, 
who are interested in our public schools, to be more earnest, perse- 
vering and determined in the good and noble work of bringing our 
schools up to occupy and retain their proper position. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

SAMUEL H. CROSS, Clerk. 



Exeter. — The scholars, in many of the schools, have been hurried 
over their lessons too rapidly to understand them well. No greater 
mistake in educating children can be made than this, still it is the 
common practice with many of our teachers, especially young ones. 
If they can get a scholar through his book, they seem to tliink he has 
accomplished much ; and this opinion is entertained by most of parents 
in no less degree. During the past winter, scholars in several of the 
schools were found nearly through the arithmetic, and being referred 
back to questions and lessons they had been over, they seemed to have 
no definite ideas of them. Such teaching as this can be of but little 
benefit ; it is certainly bad discipline of the mind. Whenever a scholar 
goes through a process of multiplying and dividing, or of adding and 
substracting numbers, to obtain answers, and does not clearly see the 
reason of Si this, he receives scarcely any benefit for his laoQr ; and 
11 
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his studying in this way not only occasions waste of time, but gets him 
in the habit of passing over his lessons without reasoning or thinking- 

In one of the schools of the town a few winters ago, the Committee 
asked permission to question a class numbering six or eight, about the 
lessons they had passed over in Thompson's Arithmetic. The teacher 
seemed to be quite confident that they were well prepared to handle 
fractions of any kind. 

The following are some of the questions asked, and also the answers 
given by the class : 

Which is the most, one-sixth of a thing, or one-eighth of the same 
thing ? To which most of the class answered ; one eighth. Why ? 
Because eight is more than six. 

Which is the most, four-fifths of a thing, or twelve-fifteenths of it ? 
Here a part of the class concluded that four-fifths was the most, and 
the other part, that twelve-fifteenths were the most. 

For their difference of opinion they could assign no reason. Ques- 
tions were then given them in addition, substraction, multiplication, 
and division of iractions, and hardly one of the class was able to obtain 
a correct result. Some of the fractions that were required to be added 
were multiplied together ; and some of the scholars, instead of divid- 
ing, either multiplied or added them together, — the addition of some 
being performed by adding the numerators, without the fractions being 
reduced to a common denominator. 

The class were not permitted to have their books, still they could 
give most of the rules laid down in their Arithmetic for fractions ; but 
they had not learned the principles which the rules were calculated to 
convey, and therefore they knew not when and where to apply them. 
Nor is this the only case we have met with in the different schools. 
We find as -bad mistakes in the manner of teaching in many of the 
schools. 

We very often find scholars in interest, profit and loss, or in extrac- 
tion of roots of numbers, who do not know how to write decimal frac- 
tions correctly, nor how to place the decimal point in multiplying and 
dividing decimals. 

Now for a scholar to understand interest, profit and loss, or any of 
the rules beyond decimals, he must well understand decimals ; but it 
is very common for scholars to be allowed to pass over them, tliinking 
they are very easy, when in reality they do not learn their true import. 
It is a too common practice to apply the decimal point afl«r looking 
at the answer. 

We have also found scholars in Greenleaf 's National Arithmetic — 
scholars who had been through lower works in Arithmetic — who were 
unable to perform many of the questions in Arithmetics less difficult, 
and who would Jiave made altogether greater improvement in studying 
such, than in studying that. 

Now, it might be astonishing to the parents of these scholars to 
IfnoWf that they were unable to perform questions like the following : 
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If cloth is bonght for 12 1-2 cents per yard, and sold for 16 2-8 cents 
per yard, ivliat per cent, profit is made ? 

If I sell cloth at 87 1-2 cents per yard and gain 25 per cent., what 
is the. buying price ? 

Many such questions as these-^uestions in fact not near as hard as 
could be found in the Arithmetic — have been given to many scholars 
who are considered advanced in the study of Arithmetic, and they 
were found unable to obtain correct answers. A majority of them 
would conclude that the correct answer to the first question given, is 
4 1-6 per cent., and to get the answer to the second, they would take, 
25 of 37 1-2 cents from 37 1-2 cents, for the price given. Now, it is 
clear to be seen, that these scholars have no correct idea of profit and 
loss, and that they know not the correct meaning of the term per cent. 
The question might be asked : ^^ Did the teachers of these schools 
understand it themselves ?" 

They did, or appeared to, on examination. But they had either 
allowed these scholars to go on as they pleased from rule to rule, in a 
careless manner, without thought or consideration, or else they had 
not the tact of illustrating and simplifying so as to make the author's 
meanings clearly understood. It is one thing to understand a study, 
and another thing to know how to teach it. The great fault with too 
many of our teachers is, that they endeavor to crowd too much into 
the minds of children in too short a time : or, in other words, they 
aim to get the scholar through his book too soon. This method of 
teaching was the prevailing method in the school-boy days of our fore- 
others. Old methods of teaching should now be done away with. 
Then, most of the countrv teachers had a verv limited education. 
They did, however, profess to know how to teach Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, and Dabol's Arithmetic ; but their methods of imparting 
instruction were dark and obscure, and their pupils passed from page 
to page of their text book, obtaining indefinite ideas, and forms and 
ceremonies without their meaning. 

It is well known that every scholar who studied Arithmetic was 
required to have a blank book, and the solution of every question was 
to be written down in it ; but the reason of all these forma went unex- 
plained,— the scholars being told that '^ it must be so because the rule 
says so. " This is too much the practice with many of our teachers 
at the present day. Not being apt to teach, or not understanding the 
Mibject as they should, the scholar is told, on asking why the thing is 
^0. No one, who is unable to simplify definitions and rules of authors, 
so that their real meaning can be understood by a child of common 
intelligence, is well qualified for a successful instructor. 

Another great mistake in teaching, is to require all the miles and 
definitions to be learned, just as they are laid down in the text books. 
This is an erroneous plan. It is the direct way to get scholars in the 
habit of repeating over words without thought ; and in fact we have 
bond, in those schools where this is the plan of the teachers, that the 
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scholars did stady in this way. The scholar who is required to do this 
seldom stops to think of what the aathor means bj these rales and 
definitions, bat binds himself down to the wearisome task of committing 
all the phraseology of the author, to memory, without any compre- 
hension of his meaning. He repeats rule after rule, when, in reality 
he is probably unable to tell the meaning of half the words in thesd 
rules. 

A scholar, in pursuing a study, should be required to study for the 
principles and truths that the author conveys ; and if he is not able to 
understand the language of the author, then let the teacher use means 
to make him understand it. A class should never leave a lesson till 
all its principles are well impressed upon their minds ; and then it is 
necessary that they should have frequent reviews upon this, and all 
other lessons they have passed over, in order to retain what they have 
learned. Scholars should have lessons in review just as much as in 
advance ; but we are sorry to be obliged to report that but very few 
of our teachers, during the past winter, ever made it a practice of 
referring their classes back to the lessons they had gone over. If thei 
scholars in many oF the schools had gone over half the number of 
pages, and learned it well, they would have made altogether better im- 
provement than they did. The old adage, ^^ one thing well learned, 
is worth a thousand things glanced at," should ever be the teachers 
motto. 

Reading is very poorly taught in many of our schools. It is seldom 
that we iind a teacher who teaches this branch of education as it 
should be taught. It has been the prevailing practice, to have the 
class commence at the beginning of the reading book, and read along 
from lesson to lesson, until it is read through ; the teacher seldom 
reading more than the first paragraphs of each lesson. Reading 
taught in this way must necessarily be passed over in a careless, 
thouo;htless manner ; and the scholar knows but little more about the 
lesson when he has finished reading, than he did when he commenced. 
Now, a paragraph in the reading book, should never be left until the 
whole class are able to read it understandingly, and so, too, that it can 
be understood bj others who are not looking over. 

Aft;er a paragraph is read, let the scholar who reads it be questioned 
in regard to the meaning of the author's sentiments ; let him also be 
required to define difierent words in that paragraph, which may be 
selected by the teacher, or any of the rest of the class ; and the exercise 
may be carried still farther by having him substitute words, in the place 
of words in the lesson, which shall convey a similar meaning. The 
teacher should, now and then, require the same paragraphs to be read 
over by different scholars. In this way the teacher conld hardly fail of 
creating an interest in the class. There is no study taught in oar 
common schools, which teachers make so poor work of, as that <^ 
English Grammar. This probably is owing to the fiict, that the ma- 
jority of our young teachers fail to qualify themselves in this branch of 
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edacation as they shoald, to teach it successfallj. Bat not only yonng 
teachers, bat many who claim mnch experience in the business of 
teaching, are poor grammarians. Teachers of several terms of expe- 
rience have applied to as for certificates, and on examination in this 
branch, they were found anable to tell good language from poor. Ten 
simple sentences, all of which were in violation of the usage of good 
English, where once given to a teacher who had taught some tluree or 
for terms, and out of the ten, he could correct but three, and his 
reason for the correction of these three, he could not give. Now, it is 
evident, that one who is not ({ualified to tell good language from poor, 
is not fit to teach the English language successfully. It is shocking to 
know how this study is taught in many of our schools. Scholars 
commence it, and study it term after term, and then are found to know 
not much about it. 

The majority of the scholars of the different schools of this town 
who claim to be advanced in this study, many of whom are in the 
analysis of sentences, are unable in many instances to distingush a 
transitive verb from one intransitive, an adverb from an adjective, or 
the active voice of a verb from the passive voice of it ; and let them 
be required to conjugate a verb, or give its synopsis in the several 
modes, and they would be completely lost. Now, why should these 
scholars be so deficient in this study, after devoting so much time to it ? 
Because they have had bad instruction in it. They have been hurried 
over it, learning the phraseology and not the principles ; getting the 
chaff and leaving the substance. In many instances, owing to erro- 
neous instruction, they have got wrong ideas about many parts of it, 
and these false ideas have become so impressed upon their minds that 
it is almost impossible to convince them that they are wrong. A 
scholar can be flattered and deceived in this study so as to think he 
well understands it, though he may be ignorant of its first principles. 

It is thought by most that this is a dry difficult study, without any 
foundation ; but if a teacher is well qualified to teach it, and takes as 
much interest in the teaching of it, as in other studies, it can be made 
jiist as easy to be understood, and scholars would like it as well as any 
of the other branches taught in our district schools. In some of the 
schools, bad arrangement in classing off scholars sometimes exists. 
Some scholars, too, are found pursuing, besides reading, writing, and 
spelling, three or four studies, when two would be as many as they 
coald go along with to good advantage. 

The above' remarks, it is hoped, may be of some benefit to young 
teachers of this town. There are quite a number of young men in 
the town who have been engaged in the business of teaching, and they 
should consider that good qualifications are absolutely necessary for 
success. 

It is very desirable that teachers should be raised up in our own 
town ; but Committees can grant certificates to none whose attain- 
ments are not sufficient to fulfil the requirements of the school law. 
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It seems that teachers, for many of our schools, should be better quali- 
fied than the law requires. No one should suppose that, because he 
has once had a certificate, or had one or two terms of experience, he is 
ever after entitled to a school. Certificates are sometimes given to 
teach in one district, whereas to teach in another, the applicant would 
be considered unfit. The majority of those who undertake this bus!- 
ness, commence in it too young, or before they are sufficiently educated 
for it. A young teacher should keep on educating himself after he 
begins teaching, unless he is well qualified at the commencement ; bat 
such as these are very scarce indeed. 

It has ever been our greatest desire to have a good set of teachers 
throughout the town ; but the arrangements, in many of the districts, 
are such that it is almost impossible for a School Committee to effect 
it. It has long been the prevailing practice m man v of the districts, to 
pay about the same wages from term to term ; and. this price, in many 
instances, is so small that a teacher who is confident he is well quali- 
fied to teach, cannot afibrd to work for it, as he can ^et better pay 
elsewhere. Therefore it follows, that the inducements held out in these 
districts are such as to call in those who have never taught, or else 
those who are poor workmen at the business. Now, whenever this is 
the practice, it cannot be expected that the schools will be condacted 
in as orderly and efficient a manner, as schools are in those districts 
which have well qualified teachers. 

In giving a general report of the schools, we are not prepared to say 
that as much has been accomplished as in former years. This is owing 
to the fact that the majority of the teachers were young, and had not 
much experience. Some of the schools, formerly conducted by expe- 
rienced teachers, had tutors who knew nothing about the business ; 
and therefore it could not be expected that the improvement would be 
as great. Wu have had too many young teachers in comparison with 
those more mature in the business. It will answer to have young 
teachers in the smaller schools, but some of our schools certainlv need 
first-class teachers. Trustees should use better judgment in the selec- 
tion of teachers, and not be governed so much by the price they pay 
as the qualifications of the persons they employ. Rather than to pay 
a dollar or two more a month for one whom they know to be a good 
teacher, some Trustees will hire a stranger, or any one that can get a 
certificate, and thus, in many instances, about the same as waste the 
public money. 

Better wages for teachers, for the last winter, were paid in most other 
towns, and consequently the better teachers in most cases could not be 
procured in our town. A well qualified teacher will generally go where 
he can get the best pay ; while poor teachers are glad to get a chance 
any where, and are not apt to be very particular about wages. Trus- 
tees should consider that as wages in other busjness increases, so the 
wages of teachers must be increased. 
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In reporting the schools separately, we wish to give to each teacher 
bis just due; we are obliged, however, to overlook many mistakes of 
some of the yoang teachers, especially in their methods of teaching. 

REPORT OF EACH SCHOOL. 

Dutriet No. 1. — Miss Darcus A. Tanner taught six weeks in sum- 
mer. The term was so short that the school accomplished but little. The 
scholars had just time enough to get acquainted with their teacher and 
her plans, and to begin to feel an interest in their studies. Miss Tanner 
seems to have many good accomplishments for teaching, but she seems 
to need a little more energy in government. By a vote of the District, 
arrangements were made to have a school of six weeks in summer, and 
one of eight in the fall. R. B. Richmond was the teacher in the fall. 
If the attendance had been more regular, the school would probably 
Lave been well worth the money expended for its support; but on 
account of labor being scarce, many of the parents were obliged to 
keep their children from school, and consequently only those whose 
attendance was regular, received the full benefit of the school. The 
winter school was kept by Mr. Clark Gardiner. Considering the 
dLsinteredness of the majority of the parents for a school, Mr. Gardiner 
did remarkably well. His government was good ; he succeeded in 
creating quite a lively interest in study, and therefore a very good 
improvement was the result. 

Biitrict No. 2. — There was no summer school in this District. 
Mr. B. T. Lewis was the teacher for the winter. This school, within 
a few years, has very much diminished both in number and advance- 
ment. Formerly it numbered nearly forty scholars, and was in advance 
of most of the other schools of the town ; now, with the exception of 
one scholar, it is behind all the others in advancement. We think the 
teacher felt much interest for his school, and succeeded in giving general 
satisfaction. 

District No. 4. — This school was taught six months in the year, 
two in the fall by David W. Lillibridge, and four in the winter and 
spring, by E. P. Phillips, one of the Committee. We therefore leave 
it to others to judge of the merits of the school. 

Dhtrict No. 5. — This District has a good little house, but the 
school is running down, numbering only six or eight scholars. Ten 
or fifteen years ago this District stood as fair as any other in the town 
for a good school. The young men then in that school have left, some 
in the city and villages, and some among the patriotic fitizens of our 
country have fallen on the field of battle in defence of their country. 
There seems to be but few young men growing up, and the old ones 
are left alone, it is hard for any teacher to get up a lively interest in 
such a school. Such a school is the hardest to teach in the world, 
uid needs a teacher that has the patience of a Job to interest them. 
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The school was taught by William C. LilHbridge, of the town, who 
probably done as well as most teachers under the same circumstances. 

District No, 6. — This school was taught in the winter by Edwin 
H. PhiUips of this town. He was young in the business and the 
school small, and he succeeded very well in the business. His oppor- 
tunities have been good, and as he grows older, if he likes the business, 
will make a good teacher. He gave general satisfaction. 

District No. 7. — The summer term was taught by Jane Hopkins, 
and gave general satisfaction. The winter term w^as taught by Mr. 
Lillibridge, a young man of good qualifications, though young in 
experience, and probably tried to do the best he could for the school. 

District No. 8. — The summer term was taught by Miss Reynolds, 
and we heard no complaints about the school. The winter term was 
taught by William H. Greene, a young man of the District. We 
saw nothing in the school to hinder him from teaching a good school. 

District No, 9. — This school was taught by Miss Ann E. TeSt, of 
South Kingsto^'n. She had taught several terms in this town and in 
others, and those acquainted with her modes of teaching and disci- 
plining a school neea not fear of success. Few teachers are better 
qualified and can do more good in a school. The summer term was 
taught by Mercy Sweet and gave general satisfaction. 

District No, 10. — The teacher of the summer school w^as Miss 
Matilda Dawley. Her government was mild, and her scholars seemed 
to manifest quite a lively interest in study. The winter school was 
commenced by a very promising young man. After keeping about 
nine weeks, he was unexpectedly requested by the Trustee to leave. 
The reason that the Trustee gave for this sudden movement was, that 
the parents had become dissatisfied with the government. The 
teacher did not leave however, at the request. He kept a few days 
longer, and then appeared at the annual meeting of the Committee, 
and gave a statement of the affair. As matters were progressing in 
the District, it was our opinion that it would be better not to continue 
the school longer. We think, however, that the teacher was not feirly 
dealt with. The parents should have visited the school, and advised 
him in regard to government. It was his first time ; and probably 
like the majority of young teachers, he dreaded to administer punish- 
ment for fear of giving offence to parents. The Trustee seemed to 
be more anxious to get rid of him than any of the rest of the District 
It has been rumored that, before requesting the teacher to leave, be 
went among the parents and endeavored to embitter their feelings 
against the school as much as possible ; but Avhether this is true or 
not we are imable to say. He wrote to the Committee, stating that 
the parents were dissatisfied that he had hired the teacher for ^three 
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months, or as long as the school money would last ; and that he 
would leave it with us to say whether the teacher should keep longer^ 
or leave. The teacher is noted to be of truth and integrity ; and 
when he applied for a certificate, he stated that he had hired for four 
months. Circumstances go to show that he was hired for four months. 
The two teachers made out a four months school ; and it has long 
been the practice to have a four months' school in the winter. The 
term was finished by Mr. Joseph Tillinghast. Mr. Tillinghast had 
taught before, and appeared to manage the school quite well. He 
seemed to have much natural tact for the business. 

District No. 11. — The summer school was kept by Mr. Horace 
James. He succeeded ordinarily well, and gave general satisfaction. 
The Trustee had much trouble to find a teacher for the winter. He 
partly bargained with two or three different teachers, provided they 
could get certificates, but they were considered incompetent for the 
school. He finally through the influence of Mr. Daniel F. Money, 
and some others of the District, concluded to employ Mr. Elisha L. 
Baggs. We need not say he kept an excellent school ; he has excelled 
in the business too long to fail here. His government could hardly be 
surpassed. It was not produced by fear, but love. Every scholar 
seemed to respect and love him. Not so many lessons were passed 
over as in some other schools ; but every one was well learned before 
another was taken up, and a review was the practice every day. He 
well earned his wages. He had $25 per month and boarded ; and 
the money was used to a much better advantage than it is in the majority 
of those Districts where sm:»ller wages are paid. We have been cor- 
rectly informed that every parent was well satisfied when the school 
closed, although many grumbled at the commencement, mostly on 
account of the waores. The Trustee stated that it was the best school 
tliey had ever had. Mr. Baggs knows every crook and turn of a 
school, and is the right man to go into a diflScult school, or one badly 
run down. 

District No. 12. — Miss Dawley, the teacher of the summer school 
in District No. 10, commenced the winter shcool ; but she kept but 
few weeks on account of sickness. Miss Hannah W. Locke finished 
out the term. There were two or three large boys in this school who 
seemed to need severe discipline to be induced to submission. They 
appeared to be beyond the influence of moral means, and consequently 
could not easily be refrained from misconduct by the mild admonitions 
of a female teacher. Miss Locke seemed to labor eamestlv for tlie 
advancement of her school, and the most of her pupils made quite good 
improvement. One of the scholars of this school needs instruction in 
branches of education not required to be taught in our District schools. 

District No. 13. — This school was taught by its former teacher. 
Miss Rose, and it well maintains its former reputation. Miss Rose 

19 
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has been the teacher of this school for several terms, and the District 
have acted wisely in not changing teachers every term. 

No repairs have been made on any of the school houses, and we are 
doubtful that any such a thing will ever take place until public money 
is withheld. As long as School Committees keep granting public 
money to these Districts, just so long they keep violating the requisi- 
tions of the school law. Six Districts should never have another cent 
of money until they have better school-houses. Good school-houses 
are just as indispensable to the education of the children, as good 
farming utensils are to farmers. It is useless to say any thing in School 
Reports about this matter. 

The condition of these houses have been spoken of in almost even- 
Report for more than ten years, and it has done no good. LrCt the 
money be withheld and the people of these Districts Would make a 
move in the way of doing something. 

The Reports of the schools in Districts Nos. 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
were written by E. P. Phillips ; the rest of the Report was prepared 
by R. B. Richmond. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by us. 

E. P. PHILLIPS, 

T. A. HALL, J Committee. 

R. B. RICHMOND, 



KENT COUNTY. 

Warwick. — To the firemen of the town of Warwick, the School 
Committee beg leave to make the following report, for the year end- 
ing May 1st, 1864 : 

The money received for the support of the public schools of the 

town for the past year, was derived from the following sources : 

From the State, old appropriation f 1779 56 

" new appropriation 562 50 

Town appropriation 1500 00 

Registry Taxes 718 00 



H 4( 



S4560 06 
Add balances in the town treasury due the districts, not expended last year. 261 74 
Add balance of contingent account 7 80 

Total amount of money for the year $4829 60 

For the support of the public schools of the town, the foUowiog 

sums have been paid ; 

Amount paid to the several districts for school purposes $4497 8^ 

Amount paid to B. Phelon for visiting schools and examining teachers 100 00 

Amount paid tor blank books and blank orders 2 44 

Amount paid for printing the School Committee's report 20 00 

Balance in the treasury due the several districts 203 97 

Balance now in the treasury due contingent account 5 86 

$4829 60 
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Statement showing the Names and Residences of Teachers^ the len0h 
of School Term^ and the Monthly Wages paid^for the year ending 
May 1st, 1864. 






^1 teachers' names. 

£1 ' 

IJohn P. Gregory 

2 Samuel W. Hale 

31 Carrie E. Work 

I Mr. D. B. Hazen 

4'M. B. W. Matteson... 

5!Lizzie P. Cunliffe 

iMise C. E Work.... 

6'George VV. Spalding. 

I Mrs. S. M. Spalding.. 

7, John R. Kent 

I Mary L. Sprague 

SChaa. P. Berry 

Mary C. Shaw 

iMrs. A. M. .Laphani. . 
9|Addie K. Burlingaoie. 

I Sarah J. Spencer 

10| Sarah A. Johnson 

P. R. Lillibridge 

lljLydia L. Spencer.... 

jLucy A. Bowen; 

12; Win. D. Martin 

lA.inie E. Barlingamc. 

Jcsephine Wells 

18 Emma J. Sherman. . . 

iMary E. Money 

14|I)Mright R. Adams.. . . 

I Susan B. Westcott. . . 

15|lLmnah H. Gorton . . . 

I Mary E. Adams 



KEBIDBNCB. 



Smithfleld, R. 1..., 

Lonsdale, R. I 

providence, R. I 

^prague, Conn 

Old Warwick, R. I 

iCranston, R. I 

i Providence, R. I 

I.Vatic, R. I 

iNatic, R.I 

Warwick, R.I 

Plainfield, Conn 

Cenlreville, R. I : 

Centreville, R. I 

Centreville, R. I 

Kast Greenwich, R. I 

Warwick, R.I 

Kast Greenwich, R. I 

Warwick, R.I 

Warwick, R. I 

[Providence, R. I 

East Greenwich, R. I 

Crompton, R. I 

Foxboro' Mass 

Carolina Mills, R. I 

Centreville, R. I 

River Point. R. I 

Plainfield, R. I 

River Point, R. I 



SUMMXK TBMC. 



8 
4 

21 



S37 00 
20 00 
18 00 



5 
5j| 



4 
4 

7 

7 

21 

21 



44 

I • • • 

4 
3 
3 
8 



4 

f 

4 
4 



37 00 
24 00 



86 OOi 
18 00 
86 00, 
20 00, 
86 OO' 

14 oo; 



19 go 

ieoo 



20 00 
20 00 
36 00 
20 00 



24 00 
24 00 
40 00 
18 00 
20 00 



WIXTB« TXUI- 



Mos. Wages, i Hot. 



8 
6 
6 
8 
3 

44 



34 
8 
8 
3 



^7 OO 
36 00 




21 00 

36 (PJ 
18 (Nj 
88 0«} 
2») UJ 
36 W 



44 I 14 UO 
5"T"22 66 
4 *T "28 66 



23 W 
40 0(1 
20 00 
10 i^J 

I » • • • ■ 

24 00 
40 0'J 
18 OU 



21 W 



An examination of the preceding tables will show the following 
fects : The whole cost of schooling an average of 1125 scholars of the 
1720 registered, 8 7-10 months, has been $4620 27 ; the cost per 
scholar being $4 10. These figures, compared with those of last 
year, show a difference of 165 in the registered, and 137 in the aver- 
age attendance ; the difference being easily accounted for, in the fact 
that manufactories have been kept in operation more generally, and 
consequently many children have been called from the school-room to 
the mills. 

Although our schools have been quite successful during the year, 
there is yet chance for improvement. 

We can never hope for great success until teachers are better paid. 
There is too great a disposition on the part of trustees to hire cheap 
teachers, or to pay the wages of cheap teachers, and there are so raanv 
aspirants for teachers' honors, that those who are recdly good teachers 
are underbid and obliged to work for low salaries. It is true that the 
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teacher works but six hours a day and but five days in a week, but it 
is no less true that he is only paid for from six to nine months in the 
year ; and as our male teachers get only an average of 828 80 per 
month, this would give, for a year's salary, $249 60. With these 
facts before us, we cannot wonder that teachers, despairing of getting 
a fair return for their labors, leave the ranks of the profession to en- 
pige in some more lucrative business. Even those who are best paid 
make but little more than a Uving ; hence the difficulty in getting 
good, experienced teachers. 

We knotv that the reply to this will be, we give all that we can 
afford, with the present amount of public money^ But the town ap- 
propriation need no£ be limited to fifteen hundred dollars ; districts, 
corporations, and individuals may give, if they will, of their abun- 
dance, funds for the support of our common schools. 

We sincerely hope that the proposed change from a registry to a 
poll tax may be made ; and we would most earnestly recommend the 
voters of this town to give it a hearty support. The present system 
is one of great inconvenience. Trustees never know, in the spring, 
how much money they are to have, and consequently are obliged to 
hire teachers for an indefinite number of months ; and as the amount 
varies with political interests, from three hundred to one thousand 
dollars, the real amount is a question of some interest. 

Then, we would say again, give us the benefit of tJie poll tax system^ 
and let a liberal spirit prevail when the yearly appropriation is made, 
and let corporations and individuals imitate the example of those who 
in some distri(fts have contributed so liberally to the support of tho 
public school. 

Next to a lack of funds, the want of parental co-operation in the 
daily working of the school machinery is the greatest obstacle to suc- 
cess. Parents are by far too prone to find fault with the teachera in 
the presence of their children, and to condemn them ai teachers, 
Tvithout ever having visited the school-room. If parents value the 
welfare of the school, if they would not spoil the children for all school 
restraint, let them be careful how they speak of their teachers in tfieir 
presence. 

Visit the school-room often ; give your teachers the benefit of your 
warmest sympathies and your most cordial support ; and in this way 
'iliow both teachers and scholars that you take as much interest in the 
moral and intellectual well-being of your children, as in your farming, 
your mercantile, manufacturing or banking interests. Let the school-, 
booses be kept in good repair, and all the improvements made that 
the district can possibly afford. With good school-houses, and a 
liberal supply of money, we might hope for competent teachers and 
successful schools. 

Hoping that these suggestions may be favorably received, this, with 
the accompanying report of the Superintendent, is respecfiilly sub- 
mitted. 

C. F. ANDREWS, Cflerk. 
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. REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the School Committee^ — Gentlemen : — ^Your Superintendent 
submits the following report : 

District No. 1. — {^Pawiuxet.^ — There was no summer school in 
this district. Two terms of winter school, taught by one teacher, 
were sustained. The usual studies, as prescribed by you, were 
taught. 

Mr. Gregory maintained a firm but kind government ovfer his pu- 
pils. He showed a good degree of thoroughness in his instractions. 
The progress woulc]^ have been much better, but for irregularity of 
attendance. 

District No. 2. — (^Sprin^ Geeen.^ — The advantage of keeping one 
teacher shows itself in this district. Mr. Hale taught both the sum- 
mer and winter terms. 

The general progress of the school was good. The attendance 
was quite good, though a widely scattered district. The order was 
also good. 

Singincr was introduced. No whispering for the most part of the 
term. The United States History, by Rerard, was a part of the 
studies. ' 

The trustee has visited the school very often. 

District No, 3. — (^Plains.^ — There was a short term of ten weeks 
in summer. Miss Work succeeded well in instruction, government 
and song. An exercise was practioe<l which reminded us of the Kin- 
dergarden mode of instruction. More of this in our primary schools 
is desirable. 

The winter term was taught by Mr. Hazin. Several classes made 
good advancement. In singing and writing good progress was made. 

The school did not adopt the new geographies, so there were no 
classes in this branch of study. This, we think, was wrong. The 

Geographies which they will have to use must now be bought at the 
ighest retail price. 
The school retains its wonted character for irregularity of attendance. 

District No. 4. — ( Old Warwick.^ — Forty weeks, as for years past, 
school was kept. The summer tenn has generally the smaller scholars, 
The winter term brings in the farm boys. 

Irregularity of attendance, to a certain extent, is complained of for 
the first time in this school. Its bad influence was very perceptible. 

Progress and order kept, however, a very fair union. Singing 
was improved. The little paper, '* The School-House Sprays," still 
lives. 

Mr. Matteson has taught this school several years. He can suc- 
ceed as well for as many years to come, if the foolish gossip were only 
silenced* 
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I>istrict No. 5. — (^Apponaug.^ — Somewhat kte this school com- 
menced. The attendance was good. It was well governed. The 
pix>crress of the scholars was fair. Miss Cunliffe is successful in 
governing firmly. A small mixture of kindness would not injure it. 

Miss Work succeeded her. She was fully competent for her task. 
Her government was not sustained by outside influences, and was not 
as jvood as it otherwise would have been. 

No lack of talent seems to prevail in this school ; but a spirit of 
insabordmation is prominent. 

IHstrict No, 6. — (Natic.^ — The troubles with "which this district 
was disturbed for years has measurably abated. The teacher says that 
the past year has been the most pleasant that he has enjoyed in the 
school. 

There were two divisions of the school. Mr. and Mrs. Spalding 
taught in the departments. Good order and good progress were made. 

Mr. Spalding is untiring in his' labors for the youth of the district. 
Few are like him in this respect. He has entered upon another year's 
service. 

District No. 7. — (Phenix.y — Three terms have been sustained 
daring the past year, or forty weeks. There were only two 
departments. 

The teachers have been as successful as in former years in govern- 
ing and advancing the interests of the school. 

Nearly all the older scholars have gone to work ; of course, the 
scholars that attend are smaller than formerly. 

District No. 8. — (^CentreviUe.') — Two terms of public school were 
kept, and a private school in summer, which appeared well. 

A large number of scholars came to school from another district, 
which was unfortunate for the scholars of this district, injuring the 
order of the school, and taking the time which ought to have been 
given to the district scholars. It likewise increased the labors of the 
teachers. Excepting these drawbacks, Mr. Berry and assistant showed 
themselves competent for their legitimate duties. Miss Shaw was sick 
most of the term, and Mrs. Anna Lapham, a former teacher of the 
primary department, took her place. 

Singing, Analysis, and Algebra, we noticed. 

District No. 9. — (^SoiUhem.^ — In summer the school was very small. 
It ended somewhat unexpectedly. No notice of its close was sent us. 
The winter term was large. Good improvement was made ; good 
order uaaintained. Miss Sarah J. Spencer succeeded well. 

District No. 10. — ( Cotveset.')^-The summer term passed pleasantly 
away. The attendance was only twenty. Miss S. A. Johnson kept 
good order, and the progress was as good as might be expected. 
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The winter school was larger than the summer. The farmer boys \ 
were present. Good improvement was made in spellin<j, reading and • 
penmanship. Mr. Lillibridge was an industrious, prudent, kind and 
firm teacher. 

District No. 11. — (^Potowomut^) — It enjoys a good reputation 
among our schools. It has, in general, had good teachers, both male 
and female. It has made.good improvement the past year. 

Miss Spencer taught the first term ; Miss Bowen, the second and 
third terms. The order was good. 

A grandson of Capt. J. Spencer attended this school for years. He 
enlisted in the Rhode Island Cavalry, and before going away, died of 
diptheria. He was a young man of very good promise. 

We notice India rubber mats at the doors. 

District No, 12. — (^CromptonJ) — Two terms of public school 
exhausted tlie school money. The prtmary department was very lar^e. 
Miss Wells assisted Miss Burlingame. Fair improvement was made. 

The Grammar department was taught by Mr. Martin, a \ery goofi 
and thorough teacher, who maintained good order. There were several 
good writers. Among the studies were observed the National Arith- i 
metic and Algebra. 

Report says that an attempt was made, but failed, to have a school 
in winter. 

District No, 18. — (^Pontiac) — Miss Sherman taught the summer 
school. She was a good teacher, — a strict disciplinarian. Under her 
instruction the school prospered. 

Two more terms were taught by Miss Money. The schools were 
small, and though a young teacher, her success was good. The school 
appeared pleasant. 

The smallness of the school was produced by the factory being 
stopped. 

District No. 14. — (^Biver Point.} — Forty-two weeks of school was 
supported the past year. The Primary was crowded, as usual, to dis- 
comfort. Indeed, it is surprising how Miss Westcott succeeds so well 
as she do9s. A new school-hou:ie is very much needed. 

In the Grammar department Mr. Adams succeeded as usual. A 
class in English History made a good appearance. The general pros- 
perity of the school was good. Singing was observed this year. 

We understand that the corporporation has been as generous as in 
former years. , 

District No. 15. — ( Central.} — The summer term was taught by 
Miss Gorton. She left at the close of the summer school, in a state of 
poor health. She had taught some time in this district. Her last term 
was eipal to her former ones. The History of France and Berard^s 
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ITnJtcd States History formed a part of tlie studies. There was sing- 
incr ill the school. 

AJiss Ad.ims taught the winter term. The school was quite pleasant 
an»l the order fair. The singin<x, taught hv the teacher, was very good 

In review, we find irregularity of attendance to be a serious draw- 
Ixick to the prosperity of our schools. 

Unnecessary changes of teachers have wrought no good for our 
scliools. 

The change of spellers and geographies was, in general, well timed 
and well received. 

The Institutes have been very profitable. The one at Centreville 
was very successful. Their influence upon the teachers] minds is just 
what WHS needed. 

Gentlemen, I have to state, that visiting your schools has been pleas- 
ant to me. The pleasant smiles of th^ scholars, the welcome by the 
teachers, leave an impression very agreeable to my mind. MoU of iha 
scholars that were in school when I first beiran to visit them have 
gone to business. But a large amount of intellect is din'eloping, which, 
wirh good teachers, m:iy b3Come of great value. 

Our teachers have for the larger p:irt, been faithful, dilig.^nt and 
successful. They have always sliown themselves ready to receive 
counsel, or even correction ; and your requests they have fully cariiw'd 
out. May tliey prosper in their important charges. 

Gentlemen of the Committes, we hive tried to carry out your 
wishes with reference to the in.Uruction and government of the schools. 
The long walks have worn us down. The compensation was not ade- 
quate to pay horse hire. We request you to suj)ply our place. 

Of your number several have passed away. The printer, in our 
last report, told us not of the death of Mr. Adams, 'a judici<ms man. 
Nor were vou informed of the decease of our muvh esteemed James B. 
Spencer. To this list of the departed, we must add Edward £. 
Eldridge, the successor of Mr. Spencer, at Crompton. 

We thank you for your kindness during so many years. We 
remember no 'unpleasant word from you, and we hope that we gave 
jounone. May God bless you all. 

Respectfully yours, 

B. PHELON, Superintendent. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Speller — Sargent's. Historj, U. S. — Goodrich, Benird. 

Readers — Sargent's Series. ]'liyhiology — Cutter's,- 

Arithmetic — Greenleaf's Series. Kalural Philosopliy. 

Gvography — Warren's. Algebra. 

Grammar — Grecue's. Dictionary — Webster's. 

Bible or Testament. 
2D 
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East Greenwich.*— The School Committee of this town respect- = 
fully present the following report for the last year, ending May hu. 
1864: 

The amount of money appropriated for public schools, from all 
sources for the last year, has been as follows : 

From State, old appropriation $510 CO 

" " new ♦* ^ Ib7 :^ 

" Town " 4C0 00 

" R egi 8 try Ta X 144 00 

" Income of Maxwell Fund 1 12 56 

In all 81364 2D 

Divided among the several Districts acconh'ng to the State law and 
the vote of the town — 

District No. 1 receives $697 F3 

" " 2 " uz:z 

** " 3 " ly" 76 

« •' 4 " K^874 

" " 6 " 149 to 

The winter schools in all the Districts have been kept the usual 
term of four months. In District No. 1 the term has been extendi d 
to six months, and the whole amount appropriated to this district ex- 
pended. In Districts Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 there is a sufficient sura re- 
maining to keep the usual summer schools for three or four months. 
Making the public schools entirely free in District No. 1 six months, and 
in the other districts seven or eight months, a liberal provision, which 
it is much to be feared is not so fully appreciated by those who enjoy 
its benefits as it should be. The old saying — '* That which costs 
nothing, is worth nothing" — ^seems to apply, in the opinion of maiy, 
to the privileges of education, which are bestowed upon them so en- 
tirely gratuitously by the State and town ; so generous in amount as 
to make any local tax or rate bill for the board of the teacher, or the 
incidental expenses of the school-room unnecessary. 

It may be prop^^r to suggest that an order from the town requiring 
that the money appropriated by the town should be exclusively for 
teachers' wages — the same as the State money, leaving the incidental 
expenses, such as warming the room and such furnishing and slight 
repairs as are every year necessary, to be met by a rate bill upon the 
scholars, or by a district tax ; upon the supposition that a small de- 
mand upon the parents or guardians of the children, or upon the 
property of the district, would give an increased interest in the school, 
and thereby much improve its character. 

The Committee have held their regular meetings and attended to 
the usual business, but nothing of special importance has come before 
them worthy of mention in this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. , 

JAMES H. ELDREDGE, aerk. 
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West Green^vich. — In offerin<r this Report, yonr Committee tako 
pleasure in Siiying the cause c»t' education in the town wears an en- 
coura^ring aspect. Most of our scliodls durint; the past year have been 
conducted in a manner wortliy of* commendation ; and, "as a course 
of natural consequence," the pupils have made excellent progress. 
Nothing is more true than the hi*: hest interest of a State are its educa- 
tional interests. There is no subje^^t to which your attention is called 
of prt»ater importance, than the education of your children ; and with 
these declarations we would suggest that it is the duty of every citizen 
to promote and sustain the cause of education. Notwithstanding we 
speak favorably of our schools, we believe there is a chance for great 
improvements in our system of education. School officers, Trustees, 
&c., have the control of school affairs and are responsible for their re- 
spective districts ; but we believe that parents and guardians have a 
great iJifluence either in liavor or against the prosj)erity of their schools ; 
and if they would faithfully perform their part we should see our 
schools rise to a much higher standard than that which they now oc- 
cupy. We earnestly urge upon parents the duty of visiting their re- 
8|>ective schools frequently ; thus showing the children that they are 
interested in thteir education. We are satisfied that to secure the 
greatest possible amount of good in our schools, it is highly necessary 
that there should be a perfect co-operation between parents and teachers; 
add to this end we beg leave to ask you to become acquainted with 
your teachers by visiting your schools often. In order that a scholar 
should make good progress, he must have implicit confidence in his in- 
structor ; and where this confidence does not exist, ceitainly there is 
some failure either on the part of teachers or parents. We believe if 
children are well disciplined at home, the teacher will not generally 
find much difficulty with them at school. A teacher, who is capable 
of instructinrr the youth finds no difficulty in decidincr the manner in 
which they are disciplined at home. Our educational system is designed 
to teach useful knowledge, propriety of manners, and purity of morals ; 
and every good citizen wnll be solitious to have it fulfil that design. 
The young should be educated to a quick preception, a hearty approval 
of what is morally good, and to abhor that which is evil. 

Causes of Absence, — This is a question of the utmost importance ; 
and one that cannot be answered by a single word. To account for 
this we must look to a combination of causes ; none of them such as 
law can remove or even alleviate. The indifference and carelessness 
of parents and guardians are tlie paramount causes of absenteeism. 
This difficulty cannot be entirely eradicated, but it should be greatly 
modified. We look with regret in a few registers, (we are glad 
there are but a few,) whose average attendance is scarcely fifty per 
cent, of the number registered, and many others whose average is 
much less than it ought to be. Now we would jusi ask the questions. 
Are you doing justice to your children ? and are they receiving that 
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am^ant of instruction which belongs to them ? We will notice some 
of the losses which are incurred by irregularity of attendance in our 
schools. When a scholar absents himself from school, he not only 
sustains a loss himself, but the whole class suffers in consequence there- 
of; he must either pass over the lessons he has lost, or else, the other 
members of his class must wait until he catches up with them. In 
the former case, he is not at all prepared for review lessons, which 
should be given weekly to every class ; nor is he prepared for exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Public Schools or by the Committee. 
The teachers, of course, can do but little to prevent this unnecessair 
evil ; but still he who ^has a smile for his pupils when he meets them 
invariably has better success, than he who meets or passes them with a 
frown. The teacher should usi^ every possible means to make the 
school room delightful and attractive ; while the Trustees and parents 
sliouldnot be forgetful of the comfort of their children. We would 
that every school-room might be furnished in such a manner, that would 
at once arouse the pride of both teacher and pupil, to neatness and 
order. 

Sohy^l ffjuies, — As respects school-houses in the several districts 
of the town, most of them are in good condition and are quite com- 
modious ; wliile a few are not worthy to be called school-houses. The 
buildings last referred to are in districts Nos. 4, 7 and 8. We 
earnestly recommend the |)eo|)!e in these districts to erect school-houses 
in their respective districts, that shall ba an honor to themselves and 
town. 

The following is a brief sketch of each of the schools : 

District No. 1. — Hopkins Hill, — Mr. Jesse P. Clark, a gentleman 
of expt.'rience in teaching, taught this school four months. That neat- 
ness and ordjr, which are admirable in a school-room, we are sorry to 
say were not visible in this school. 

District No. 2. — Njtv Hirmony, — The school in this district was 
conducted f)ur months by Mr. Caleb H. Sherman, a gentleman of ex- 
perience in that profession. We think he labored hard and tried to 
have his pupils excel, and in many points succeeded ; but he hadsom3 
notions of teaching that were peculiarly his own. 

District No. 3. — Noose Neck. — The school in this district was con- 
tinued seven mcmths during the vear. The summer term of tliree 
months was tauijht by Miss Miry F. Lewis. The winter term of four 
montiis was conducted bv J. T. Gorton, a member of the School 
Committee; believing that his services are appreciated by those for 
whom he labored, and in deference to his feelings of self-praise, we 
foroear speaking of his merits as a teacher. 

District No. 4 — (^AUen Greme.) — This school was taught by Miss 
Abbie A. Gorton, a young lady of high accomplishments as a teacher, 
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in whom the ability to govern, and the power of imparting knowl- 
edge to yonn*; minds, in a manner adapted to their understanding, are 
rarely combined ; these qualities with a vigilant eye and watchful care 
over those under her charge, give her a place among the best of 
teachers; 

District No, 5. — (^Parker. ^ — Miss Eugenia A. C. Tyler taqght 
this school six months. This was *a very small school, consequently, 
there was but little animation and anxiety to excel, which faults are 
common in small schools. We think that experience and a larger 
schoi>l will call forth traits of a more successful and accomplished 
teacher. 

District No. 6. — (^Escoheag.^ — This school has been taught seven 
months during the year. The summer term of three months was 
tau;Tht by Miss Susan C. Tillinghast, and the winter term by Mr. Daniel 
H. Johnson, a youni; man of considerable experience in that profes- 
sion. Mr. Johnson devoted his time and talent to his business, and, 
as a natural consequence, did and must always succeed. 

« 

District Nj. 7. — (^H%za,rdCs.) — This school was taught four months 
by Mr. Andrew B. Moore, under very unfavorable circumstances at 
the commencement ; but bv untirinor energies and strict attention to 
his business, succeeded in giving very good satisfaction, and success 
crowned his closing efforts. 

District No. 8. — (/i^i School-house.^ — Miss Sarah B. Matteson, a 
young lady of fine literary attainments and ability to govern, which 
she applies to teaching in a manner that has given her a high rank 
among teachers, taught this school four months, giving excellent satis- 
faction to the employers. 

District No. 9. — (Sharp Street.^ — This school was taught by Miss 
Melinda Gallup, a lady of large experience in teaching, and eminently 
well qualified in the qualities, which constitute a good teacher ; conse- 
quently success attended her efforts. 

District No. 10. — (^Fry^s.) — Miss Maria H. Stone taught this 
school during the summar term, and Mr. Asa R. Jaques the winter 
term of four mDUths. Mr. Jaques is a gentleman of great experience 
in teaching, and is qualihed, as far as education goes, toward making 
the teacher ; but his success in teaching is not so good as it might be. 

District No. 11. — Matteson Corner.-^Mv. Wm. N. Sweet, a mem- 
ber of the School Committee, taught this school four months. His 
success in teaching is too well known to need comment from us. 

District No. 12. — (^Button.) — Mr. OrvilleB. Mirsh has taught this 
school five terms, which proves conclusively that those best acquainted 
with him, appreciate his services as a teacher. 
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FIXANCIAL REPOHT. 

Am o'lnt unexpended May 1st. 1868 ^11? 11 

KecLM ved from General Treasurer 7«>7 oJ 

" Town Tax 16 J M 

" HegUtry Tax 119 'M 

$1,107 \iJ 

Amount paid to ristrict No. 1* $92 00 

" No. 2 » 8»00 

No. 8 8107 

" " No. 4 7200 

" " No. 5 78 00 

" " No. 6 93 00 

No. 7 68 00 

" " No. 8 86 00 

" " " No. 9 68 00 

" " No. 10 90 00 

No. 11 10147 

" " No. 12 8000 

Whole amount §989 64 

Printing Report 1»> 00 

Unexpended in the Treasury May Ist, 1864 T. . . . 102 43 

$1,107 9T 

^District No. 1 overpaid $5 Sl-lOOths through mistake, which 
belongs to the other Districts. 
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In conclusion we have a word to say to those who seek the privilege 
of instructing our chiMren. If you would just subject yourselves to 
a rigid self-examination, and try not to mistake your calling, for ilie 
mere pittance of a few months salary, and become what you should 
be to the youth, you seek to control a pattern of piety, patience, 
forbearance, and good morals ; possessing the ability to govern with- 
out harshness, and of imparting knowledge to youth in a manuer 
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adapted to their understanding ; having in yourselves a taste for order 
and neatness in the scliool-rocm, and a desire for excellency, you 
cannot fail to become an honor to your profession, and to the rising 
generation, whom you are to form habits for, and to receive the reward 
of the faithful servant. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. HAZARD, 

WM. N. SWEET, \ Committee. 

J. T. GORTON, 



BRISTOL COUNTY. 

Warren. — The School Committee of the town of Warren beg 
leave to present the following annual report. 

Some of the gentlemen elected by the town having declined to serve, 
after filling vacancies thus occasioned, the Committee, as finally or- 
ganized, consisted of the following members : 

W. B. Lawton, Chairman ; A. F. Spalding, Secretary; Sidney 
Dean ; Preston Day ; J. O. Wateiman, E. B. Simmons, HezeJviah 
Butterworth ; William Mason. 

The Committee have had frequent meetings, to consult upon the 
educational interests entrusted to them. They congratulate the town 
upon an advance in the instruction and discipline of our schools during 
the year which now closes. They believe that in no previous year 
have there been more general fidelity and eflSciency on the part of the 
teacliers, better facilities placed before the youth of the town, or a 
fuller appreciation ot these advantages by both parents and pupils. 

The annual condition of the schools will appear from the following 
brief views of each. 

North District. — The summer term was taught by Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, and the winter school by Mr. I. J. Lansing. These were both 
first attempts at teaching, but they were marked by earnest, faithful, 
and persevering discharge of duties. Some repairs are needed upon 
and around the school-house. 

Hast District. — The summer school was taught, on Warren Neck, 
by Miss H. M. Barney, the teacher of the previous summer, and, as in 
the year before, it was an excellent school. The winter term was 
taught by Mr. W. E. Thompson, and though his first school, was 
eminently succ.essful. 

West District, — (^Primary Department.') — Miss Bufiington having 
resided her post as principal at the close of the fall term. Miss L. L. 
Gushee was chosen to fill the vacancy, and with Miss Luther as as- 
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sistant, the school has witnessed, under their faithftil instructions, as 
good a degree of success as the home influences there represented mar 
warrant. The attendance on the school is very irregular. 

Intermediate Department. — This school has continued under the 
care of Miss Read as principal, with Misses Bowen and Salisbury as 
assistants. The discipline of the school is admirable, and the usual 
progress in studies has been made. The recitation rooms are too small 
for the large classes necessarily taught there. It seemed due to the 
principal or this department, being responsible for the discipline and 
instruction of the largest school in town, that^she should receive an 
additional remuneration for her services, and the Committee have 
accordingly increased her salary by fifty dollars per annum. 

High School. — Upon the final and much regretted resignation of 
Miss M. E. Salisbury, at the close of the summer term, it was deemed 
advisable to continue the school during the fall and winter terms, with 
but one assistant. Miss E. F. Salisbury. At the close of the winter' 
teiTu Miss Annie Eddy was chosen an additional assistants The 
principal havuig, a few years since, voluntarily and ])atriotically relin- 
quished a part of his salarj^ for a single year only, and the sa!air 
having been continued, year after year, at this reduced sum, it seemed 
but an act of simple justice, from the circumstances of the relinquish- ' 
raent, as well as on account of the long term of instruction of Mr. 
Cady, and the great desirableness of continuing to the town his valua- 
ble services, that his salary should be again raised to its former amount ; 
and the Committee have made this advance. 

The Hifich School buildin rr was endangered bv the buminor of Semi- 
nary edifice, last spring, and being uninsured, the Town Council, Iv 
request of the Committe, have effected an^ insurance on the siime. 
Repairs, needed for the preservation of the building, liave also been 
made. These repairs, atpresant enhanced prices, and the large advance 
in fuel, made the expenditures considerably larger than those of last 
year, while the receipts for 1863-64 were not quite so large as for the 
year 1861-62. By the accompanying table, it will be seen, that the 
appropiiation and receipts for the year, have not met, by a balance of 
$47.28, the necessary expenditures, and a largeif appropriation will be 
demanded for the ensuing year. 

In closing this report, the Committee call attention to a single topic. 
They have been mindful that the influences of the school-room depend 
very largely upon the teacher. The highest trust placed in their 
hands is to secure faithful, patient and impartial instructors, who shall 
rightly teach and wisely govern, and then to sustain them in whatever 
is for the best good of the scholar and the school. But there are 

fotent home influences, beyond the control of Committee or teacher, 
t is here that irregular attendance and absenteeism, those greatest 
injuries to our schools, have their origin. While it is pleasant to 
know that our average of absences is smaller than last year, there is 
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itill much room for improvement. The appropriation of the town is 
fcown way upon those who are frequently and unnecessary absent. 
Let these tendencies be checked, and our schools will do far more 
good. 

But there is a point — ^the thought is not a new one — ^between the 
precincts of the school-house and the home, where tlie authority of the 
one begins and of the other ends. It may not be easy, always, to fix 
that precise point-, for the good school and the good home imperceptibly 
blend with each other ana have no divided interests. We may have 
excellent order in our schools, and teachers of great experience and 
superior attainments. The appropriation of the town for their main- 
tenance naay be generous. But until there shall be this single aim, 
both of the home and of the school, to develop and train the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of the youth, our schools will not subserve their 
InVhest good. The New England School, in real power, stands next 
to the home and the church. Let there be this more intimate union 
of homes and schools, and there shall be a far larger number, in times 
of national emergency like these, who shall be great soldiers and states- 
men, — and many more, farmers and scholars, merchants and manu- 
fiicturers, who will take care of our land in its peacefiil glorious future, 
who will see that in their hands the Republic receive no detriment, 
and transmit to others even more worthy to receive it, the precious 
inheritance. 

The Committee believe that $2,400 are needed to carry on the 
schools for the ensuing year. They accordingly ask for this appro- 
priation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

W. B. LAWTON, Chairman. 
A. F. Spalding, Secretary. 

21 
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BXTRACT8 FBOM ^SCHOOL RSP0BT8. 168 

BECEIPTS FOB THE YEAB. 

B«]Ancefrom last year «... $96 18 

Received fh>ni the State 674 84 

Appropriated by the Town 2100 00 

Regutiy Taxes 107 00 

ReoeiTedfor Tuition .\ 118 00 

Total $8096 62 



EXPENDITDBES FOB THE TEAB. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Teachers' Salary $1280 68 

Books and Stationery. 87 68 

Care of School Boom, &c 36 76 

Repairs 64 12 

Printing 36 84 

Fuel 69 66 

Total $1504 98 

IKTERXEDIATB SOBOOL. 

Teachers' Salaries S676 00 

Care of School-Boom 36 75 

Repairs, &c 51 64 

Fuel 69 66 

Total $822 95 

PRIMABT SCHOOL. 

Teachers* Salaries $75 00 

Care of School-Boom, &c 18 26 

Repairs, aeaning, &c 2 70 

Fuel 21 60 

Total 9417 65 

NORTH DISTRICT. 

Teachers' Salaries $176 00 

Fuel and Incidentals 23 40 

Total $199 40 

EAST DISTRICT. 

Teachers' Salaries.... ' $176 00 

Fuel and Incidentals r • 21 92 

Total » $197 92 

Amount Expended ' S8142 80 

£xceu of Expenditures oyer Beceipts 47 28 
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Bristol. — The Committee appointed, last April, to take charge of 
the schools, have attended to their duties, and have to report on 
another year, in our schools, of very general prosperity and uuiform 
usefulness. So regular and so peaceful are the operations of th(^ 
great nurseries of the young, that, like the noiseless progress of a sum- 
mer day, wheil most beneficent their history is unmarked by striking 
incidents ; and your Committee are happy to state that, during tho 
year that has just passed, there have been no marked cases of disobe- 
dience, or of general insubordination, in any school. 

And yet there have been several very important changes among the 
teachers of these schools. At the close of the last year, Mr. P. W. Taft, 
who had so long, so faithfiillr, and so well served the town in the Middle 
District, resigned his situation and removed to a neighboring State, 
We congratulate the people of that district that, in the change from a 
long known and respected teacher to a new instructor they have been 
so fortunate as they have. 

Mr. Gilford Morse, who in last April closed his second year of ser- 
vice in our schools, was not a candidate for re-election in the North 
District, where he had lately taught. The town has lost in him a val- 
uable teacher whom we would have gladly retained. 

Mr. Charles Pollock, Principal of the North Grammar School, sent 
in his resignation at the end of the summer vacation. For intelli- 
gence, for thoroughness in teaching, and for integrity of character, 
few teachers are his superiors. We wish him all success in his new 
situation. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell, who had for nearly four years been the Prin- 
cipal of our High School, sent in his resignation on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, and on the following Monday commenced his duties as 
master of the Arnold Street Grammar School, in Providence. The 
Committee, by unanimous vote, passed the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Committee be, and hereby are, presented to T. W. 
Bicknell, A. M., late teacher In our High School, for the very able and efficient man- 
ner in which \u» has discharged his duties. Mr. Biekuell leaves ns with the sincere 
regrets of all, and our best wishes will follow him to his new field of labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Mr Bieknell, and be pub- 
lished in the Bristol Pheniz. 

The attention of the town should be called to the fact that we lost 
the four teachers spoken of above, because, with the increased cost of 
all articles of consumption, they found their salaries insufficient for 
their support, and the Committee were unable to increase them. It is 
unwise, and even dangerous to the welfare of the schools, to risk so 
great and sudden changes in the corps of teachers ; still, owing to 
some changes in our school system, lessening the expenses, an appro- 
priation of $5800, the same as made last year, will probably be suffic- 
ient for the ordinary expenses of the next year ; and it is recom- 
mended by the Committee that that sum be appropriated. 
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The following list gives the names of the teachers in the schools at 
the close of the year : 

High School — Henry S. Latham, Jr., A. B., Principal. 
" *' Miss Anna Wardwell, Assistant. 

1st Grammar — Mr. E. Rich, Teacher. 
2d '* Miss Mary A. Bourne, Teacher. 

M *' Miss Susan M. Greene, Teacher. 

1st Intermediate — Miss Mary R. Morse, Teacher. 
2d '* Miss Susan E. Tilley, Teacher. 

North Primary — Miss Mary A. Wardwell, Principal. 
*^ " . Miss Margaret Bradford, Assistant. 

Centre Primary — Miss Abby D. Munroe, Teacher. 
South Primary — Miss Annie W. Bradford, Principal. 
" " Miss Augusta V. Baxter, Assistant. 

State Street — Mrs. Mary R. Brown, Teacher. 
Middle District — Mr. Charles H. Fay, Teacher. 
North District — Miss Annie E. Cole, Teacher 
North-east District — Miss M. L.Easterbrooks, Teacher — (summer.) 
'* " Mr. A. B. Mason, Teacher — (winter.) 

Of these teachers, Mrs. Brown, Miss Morse, Miss Tilley, Miss Eas- 
terbrooks, and Mr. Fay, taught this year in the schools of this town 
for the first time. Miss Morse was engaged at the commencement of 
the Fall Term, when the schools in the South District were reorgan- 
ized. Miss Almira G. Adams, during the illness of Miss Bradford, 
acted as Principal of the South Primary School for the whole of the 
Summer Term, and the first month of the Fall Term. 

The changes recommended, in the last report, in the rooms of the 
North and South Grammar Schools, were perfected during the long 
summer vacation ; though with the closest economy in the use of ma- 
terials, the amount expended in refitting the South room exceeded the 
sum granted by the town for that purpose. The balance was paid 
^m the school appropriation. The better appearance of these rooms 
as well as the increased comfort of the pupils in them, well repays 
the expense. 

At the beginning of the Fall Term these schools were graded in 
the manner that had been proposed, except that instead of two males 
and two females for teachers, there were employed, on Mr. Pollock's 
r^ignation, three female teachers and one male. The salaries of 
these teachers, at the rate of compensation that they now receive, 
(which is an advance of $76 on the former salary of one of the ladies, 
and of twenty-five on another,) are yet $275 less than under the fop- 
iner system of two schools, with a principal and assistant in each. 
Without discussing the relative merits of male and female teachers, it 
Js believed that no one will deny that the schools as now taught, well 
g^ed, with one teacher in each room,* though w^ith one male teacher 
^Jl all, instead of two, are at least as orderly, thorough and efficient as 
^hey have ever been. 
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Instead of a North, a South and a Branch Grammar School, we 
shall now have a 1st, a 2d, and a 3d Grammar School, and a 1st and 
a 2d Intermediate School. 

The school-house in the Middle District, during the -winter term 
was wholly I'^painted inside and outside, and the seats and desks stained 
anew. Some steps were taken towards grading the yard, though the 
work on it is not yet completed. 

At the close of the present, the Spring Term, pupils will pass from 
lower to higher grades, in all the schools of the South District. Those 
from the Primary Schools will be allowed to pass into the 2<l Interme- 
diate, on a recommendation from tlie teachers of the schools they are 
leaving that they are properly qualified ; and such will be retained in 
the 2d Intermediate, unless soon found unqualified, when they will be 
sent back to the school whence they came. The transfer of pupils 
from the 2d to the 1st Intermediate, will take place in the same way. 

The transfer into the Grammar Schools, from the 3d to the 1st, in- 
clusive, will take place, in each instance, under the charge of a mem- 
ber of the examining committee ; those only going up who have passc«i 
a proper examination before one of the committee and the teacher 
into whose school the pupils wish to pass. 

The examination of pupils to enter the High School took place on 
Friday, March 18th, when 39 candidates were offered ; 25 of whom 
were admitted. The questions proposed to them will be found on the 
14th, 15th and 16th pages of this report. 

The Committee find that some parents feel aggrieved, when their 
children, after a fair examination, are not admitted into the High 
School. The examinations are conducted in such a way that there is 
no chance for partiality, or unfairness of any kind^ Moreover, should 
they result in giving tlie pupil a much lower standing than the marb 
of nis teacher for the year, a re-examination would cheerfully be 
made. If, then, a pupil is rejected, the fair supposition is, that he is 
not properly qualified to enter the school. But the parent may still 
be dissatisfied ; let us have a word with such. 

Should you, by persistent efforts, succeed in getting your child into 
a school for which he is not well fitted, what an injury you do him. 
Each dav the lessons will be too hard for him ; each day he will be 
discouraged, unhappy ; his teacher will at times get vexed with him ; 
his course of study will do him but little good, and he will soon be- 
come tired of the school and leave it, having been a drag on his class 
every day he has been there. The better way for such children is, to 
stay another year in the preparatory school, when they can enter the 
High School well prepared to get the full benefit of its course of study. 
The admission of unqualified pupils into any school, lowers the stan- 
dard of attainments in it ; and we call upon all friends of the schools 
to strengthen the hands of the Committee, and to cheerftdly uphold 
them in the discharge of this delicate and important duty of regula- 
ting the admission of pupils into the different schools. 
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The course of study to be pursued by children in the South Dis- 
trict, from the Primary to the High School, inclusive, will be found 
at the close of this report. It was thought best to draw up and pub- 
lish this iprogramme, to serve as a guide for teachers in fitting scholars ; 
for parents, to inform them what it is that their children are studying, 
and for the Committee, in their examinations. 

It was judged best to omit one or two of the studies that have been 
pursued in the High School, so that the attention of the pupils might 
not be distracted by being given to too many studies at a time ; also 
that Latin should be put on an equal footing with the other branches, 
which has not hitherto been the case, since Latin, if taken, has been 
an extra study. It is provided, now, that one study in each term of 
the course, may be omitted if the pupil chooses, and Latin be taken in its 
place. It seems but fair, that in a High School, the study of this 
language, which forms the best mental discipline to be found in any or 
all schools, should not be, at least, discouraged. The discipline of the 
mind in our High School is, as it ought to be, severe ; three studies, 
thtjrefore, a term, and three recitations only, a day, are allowed a 
pupil ; it being found that no one, without injury to the health, can 
attend to a greater number. 

The High School has kept one session of five hours a day, for most 
of the time since last April. As there has been some disposition man- 
ifested to extend this plan to the other schools, a word on the subject 
will not be out of place here. 

To admit of one session five hours long, the pupils of the school 

should, first, be at an age sufficient to bear the drain upon their 

strength that a long session invariably makes ; it is doubtful if this age 

is reached before they have passed their twelfth year. Secondly, they 

should be sufficiently advanced and have enough love of improvement 

to study when not under the eye of the teacher, out of school. These 

requisites cannot generally be found in children under twelve years of 

age. But suppose these necessary conditions to be reached, there are 

still important questions to be considered before adopting the single 

session of five hours. 1. In a crowded and badly ventilated room, 

foul air accumulates rapidly during the latter part of a three hours' 

^<^ion, as many a visitor of our schools has found to his sorrow. How 

much more vitiated would this atmosphere become towards the close 

^f a five hours' session. 2. What is to be done with the children, 

especially if they are young, when not under the care of a teacher ? 

It will not do to let them run loose in the streets ; somebody must 

take care of them ; who is to do this but the teacher ? for the parents 

are in many cases busily engaged at their work. This consideration, 

of itself, we are confident, will finally settle the question about one 

session in our public schools. In a community composed largely of 

industrious and hard 'forking people, the teacher should rightly be 

considered as the appointed guardian of the young for five or six 

hours in the day, during which time he is to mix, play with, study, 
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and watch over, both, so as to send the children home at night, in tlie 
best mental, moral and physical condition possible. When the child 
goes home at noon, he meets "his parents, dines with them, and then, 
refreshed and strengthened, returns to a well aired school-room to re- 
main for two or three hours according to the length of the days. 

Parents are requested to carefully consider whether their children 
are not taken from school at a too early age. It is a common remark, 
that if a boy enters the High School, he must stay, to complete the 
full course, four years ; and this is said with a tone and look that im- 
ply, so much time cannot be spared. But your child must be some- 
where these four years ; and where can he spend them to better ad- 
vantage ? Boys just entering their teens, cannot, in common times 
earn, but can learn, much ; would it better be about stores, or in 
school ? Will a boy be better off when at twenty, to leave school when 
twelve or when sixteen years old ? Is the chief object in life, after 
all, to get into business and mSke money ? Suppose you meet with 
success in money-making, what then ? 

Closely connected with taking children from school when still ven^ 
young, is keeping them at home for a half-day, a day, a week, month 
or term, for different reasons with different persons ; as for the real or 
supposed need of their labor at home, in the field or the shop ; because 
the boy has been punished, and perhaps rightly, too ; because the pa- 
rent is vexed with the teacher. We do not propose to consider these 
cases at length, but ^vould urge in all seriousness, that whenever a 
child is detained from school, it is an injury to him. If the detention 
is necessary, as it is in some cases, then the evil must be borne ; in 
other cases, ought it not to be remedied ? 

The following views concerning the authority of teachers over pu- 
pils when out of the school-room and out of the regular school hours, 
seem to your committee reasonable, and they will endeavor to enforce 
them. 

The teacher has the same power over his pupils when in the neigli- 
bornood of the school house, that he has when they are inside of it, 
and this both before and after school hours, at recess and at noon. 
The children, at such hours and in such neighborhood, constitute in 
fact a school, not indeed engaged in study and recitation, but none the 
less a school ; for the presence of the children around the school-house 
at such times is a necessary condition for a school, and not the break- 
ing up, or the dismissal of it. Shall children of all sorts and kinds 
congregate together, in large numbers, and power be taken from their 
teacher, who should be a kind friend to them, to check rudeness, wi- 
garity, profanity and quarrelling ? The question can have but one 
answer. Let us not be so jealous of the rights of our children, as to 
inflict on them a lasting injury, by restricting too closely the super- 
vision of the teachers. 

Again, and especially since corporal punishment is not in popular 
favor, the teacher has the right to detain pupils after school, as a pun- 
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ishment for offences, or to recite a second time the lessons that had not 
been well learned during the day. Otherwise may not a child waste 
all his hours at school, and his school life be worse than thrown away ? 
Besides, why should we say that when school is ended, at four or five 
o'clock, for the forty-nine pupils who have behaved well, that it has for 
the fiftieth also, who has not ? What might become an evil, carries- 
with it its own cure ; the natural dislike of teachers to stop after school 
themselves, is a sufficient check on any abuse of this kind of punish*^ 
ment. 

Let but the teachers be reasonable in their exercise of authority, act- 
ing from this motive, the good of their pupils, and they can afford to 
be firm and unmoved by clamor, being confident that the Committee 
and the community will sustain them in enforcing proper discipline. 

The school rooms have not been as well swept this year as they 
should be ; great difficulty is found in procuring good sweepers. Still,, 
some of the rooms are models of neatness, as the North East School, 
the North Primary, and several others. The attention of the teachers- 
is called to this point — ^keeping the rooms as neat as possible after they 
have been swept. 

Many children, partly from timidity, and in part because they have 
never been taught better, take awkward positions when standing in a 
class, and when rising to recite at their seats. They rise part way 
only, lean against the desk or the wall for support, turn away fi'om the 
teacher, grasp the settee or the moulding to hold themselves up, hang 
down the head, and use one foot chiefly to support the body. Three 
evils may result from these uncouth attitudes : want of power and 
fulness in the voice ; injury to the body through distortion, which may 
become permanent, and an habitually ungraceful manner, unbecoming 
to any young person. That the body should apparently be ecjually 
supported on both feet, the head erect, and the shoulders back, when 
standing ; and when seated, the body erect, with both feet on the floor, 
is the best general rule to be given on this subject. This point de- 
serves attention also. 

In the North East District there is a full attendance in the winter, 
and what is very satisfactory, of advanced pupils, too. Can there not 
be a fuller attendance in the summer ? 

We hope that the time is not far distant when some radical changes 
can be made in the system of teaching the Primary Schools, which 
form the basis and in some respects the most important part, of our 
school edifice. This is the right end to begin with in reform, did we 
only know how to go on intelligently and without running risks by 
making experiments. Reform in other quarters is like scratching on 
the surface with a rake, when good husbandry requires a plough that 
reaches to the subsoil. In the meantime we must watch and wait. 
The present teachers in the Primary Schools deserve great j)raise for 
their fidelity and assiduity in the discharge of their laborious duties. 

The colored school in this town is in a somewhat better condition 
than formerly, though your Committee despair of its ever becoming 

22 " 
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what it should be. The children in this school are to a great extent 
creatures of imitation ; they are also easily roused bv emulation. It 
is very important for them, then, that they be made acquainted with 
good models in behavior, study and recitation, with which unhappily 
they are not now too well acquainted. From the fewness of their 
numbers, they would not to any appreciable extent, lower the standard 
of the other schools. We recommend therefore the abolishment of 
the colored school, and the admission of its present pupils into those 
schools, where their residence and qualification would assi^ them. 
This recommendation is to be coupled with the fact, that the Centre 
Primary is now unduly crowded, and that the money at present used 
to support the colored school, could be appUed to maintaining another 
primary, to the relief of the present overburdened one. 

The schools in this town are very rightly objects of great interest, 
and a source of proper pride to all its inhabitants. Already in a 
good condition, they yet need watchfiil oversight, to correct what- 
ever is unsatisfactory in them and to still farther develop what is good. 
Seven hundred children are to be found in them, whose fature moll be 
somewhat affected by the condition of the schools themselves. The 
members of the Committee should therefore be selected with special 
care, and their duties not made unnecessarily vexations and irksome. 
The body is now larger than it need be, and would better consist of 
seven members only, four from the South District, and one firom each 
of the others. 

May our schools, carefaUy tended, become what they should be^ 
not only a blessing to all the children witliin'our limits and an ornament 
to the town, but an additional reason for families from other places to 
come and settle in our beautiful village. 

JOSHUA KENDALL, Chairman. 
J. N. Burgess, SupH. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL, R. L 
I. — Junior Class — Arithmetic, 2 ; Algebra, 2. Botany, 2 ; 
History of the United States, 2. *Grammar and Analysis, 4. 

n. — Middle Class — *Algebra, 2; *General History, 2. Geome- 
try, 4. — Natural Philosophy, 4. 

in. — Senior Class. — Chemistry, 4. Physiology, 2 ; Rhetoric, 2* 
•English Literature and English Authors, 4. 

IV. — Advanced Class. — Intellectual Philosophy, 4. Moral Phil- 
osophy, 4. *Constitution of the United States, 2. *Trench*s Eng- 
lish Past and Present, 2. 

Course in Latin. — ^Andrew's Latin Grammar and Andrew's Latin 
Reader, ComeUus Nepos, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil. 

General Exercises. — Declamation, Reading, Spelling, CompositioD^ 
Writing. * 

The numbers after the abore studies indicate the number of terms eadi n t» b^ 
pursued. 

*To be omitted bj those who take Ijitin 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES TO THE 

BRISTOL HIGH SCHOOL, MARCH 18, 1864. 

I. ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find one-third of five tons, 11 cwt., 1 qr., 23 ibs., oz., and 
13 dr. 

2. Divide 3279.021 by 78.47, carryiHg out the answer to three 
places of decimals. 

3. Subtract 2-5 of 6-7 of 4, from (9-4 -^ 2-5) + 15. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 180, 336 and 924 ? 

5. What sum will $1021 amount to, at simple interest, in 2 years, 
3 months and 11 days. 

6. What sum will be obtained this day at a bank, on a note for 
$2679, payable on the first of May next. 

7. Smith and Brown formed a partnership ; Smith at first put in 
>, and Brown $700. At the end of five months Smith took out 

of his capital, and at the end of eight months Brown added 
to his. By the end of the year they had gained $700. What 
was each one's share of the gain ? 

8. What Principal will gain $750 at 6 per cent., in one year and 
three months ? 

9. A sells a horse to B at 10 per cent, advance. B. sells the horse 
for $150 and gains 30 per cent, on what he gave for it* What did 
the horse cost A ? 

10. If 6 men eat 20 bushels of potatoes in 17 months, how many 
bushels would 32 men eat in 7 months. 

H. GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What are the two largest towns in R. I. ? What the three 
largest islands in Narragansett Bay ? In what county is East Green- 
wich ? On what river is Woonsocket ? For what is R. I. the most 

- distins^uished : agriculture, manufactures or commerce ? 

2. Name the three principal rivers in Maine. Mention in the 
order of their length, the four longest branches of the Mississippi? 
What are the two chief branches of the Columbia River ? What 
two large nvers flow into the Caspian Sea ? On what river is Cairo 
situated ? 

3. What are the two largest cities in New England ? What five 
large towns in the United States are situated on Lake Erie ? Which 
is the farther north on the Mississippi River, Memphis or Vicksburg ? 
What is the capital of Prussia ? Where is Manilla ? 

4. Through what bodies of water would you pass, in sailing from 
London to St. Petersburg ? 

5. Name two places from which oranges are brought ; two from 
which figs ; one from which dates : two from which hides ; two from 
which salt. 

6. Give the names of four Italian cities. What two rivers in 
Italy? What sea or gulf lies east of Italy ? What range of moun- 
tains in Italy ? What volcano in the southern part? 
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« 

7. Between what two capes is Behring's Strait? What two 
bodies of water does Behring's Strait connect ? What two does Da- 
vis' Strait? Where is the Gulf of Gayaquil? Where the White 
Sea? 

8. What island at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean sea ? 
What small island south of Sicily ? What is the largest island in the 
world ? What group of islands east of Patagonia ? In what gronp 
of islancls is Tahiti ? 

9. What tropic north of the equator ? How many degrees from 
the equator is it ? Between what two circles is the South Temperate 
Zone ? Through what grand divisions does the equator pass ? What 
is latitude ? 

10. Is the greater part of Africa north of the equator or south of 
it? What country of Europe, on the Atlantic, is just east from us? 
Of what river are the Cumberland and the Tennessee branches ? On 
what river is St. Louis situated ? 

III. GRAMMAR. 

^Analyze the following sentence and then parse each word in order : 
He stoutly denied that John had been in the new store. 

IV. SPELLING. 

Skein, Schism, Tongue, February, Tuesday, Secretary, Recommend, 
Alkalies, Chimneys, Buffiiloes, Twelfth, Agreeable, Innuendo, Apoc- 
rypha, Tyranny, Benefited, Analyze, Receivable, Changeable, Quan- 
tities. 

REPORT OF THE BRISTOL HIGH SCHOOL FOR 1868—4. 

Names of Scholars who have stood first in deportment during the 
year, — Charles F. Ballon, LeBaron Bradford, John Gray, Jr., Wil- 
fred H. Monro, Benjamin F. Peckham, Anna G. Andrews, Jane E. 
Babcock, Madora A. Bray ton, Julia E. Babbitt, Susan A. Eddy, 
Emily S. Morse, Gertrude H. Morse, Annie R. Thompson, Mary E. 
Thompson, Mary E. Wingate, Bell M. Wardwell, Kate M. Tilley, 
Sarah H. Talbot. 

Names of Scholars wlw have not been absent during the first three 
terms of the year, — LeBaron Bradford, Hezekiah Church, Wilfred H. 
Monro, John P. Reynolds, Jane E. Babcock, Madora A. Brayton, 
Emily S. Morse, Ida M. Wilcox. 

Names of Scholars who have not been absent during two terms of the 
year. — ^Silas Holmes, Benjamin F. Peckham, Anna G. Andrews, 
Susan A. Eddy, Gertrude H. Morse, Annie R. Thompson, Mary E. 
Thompson. 

Names of Scholars who have not been absent ditring one term. — 
Charles F. BpIIou, John Gray, Jr., Frank H. Peck, William S. Perry, 
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Sarah J. Barney, Genddine A. Grardner, Julia £. Midgett, Bell M. 
Wardwell. 

Names of Scholars toko have stood highest in scholarship during the 
year. — Felix Campozano, Charles F. Ballon, Wilfred H. Munro, 
John Gray, Jr. William S. Periy, Frank H. Peck, Jane E. Babcock, 
Gertrude H. Morse, Emily S. Morse, Annie R. Thompson, Mary E. 
Thompson, Anna G. Andrews, Kate M. Tilley, Madora A. Brayton, 
Mary E. Wingate, Ida M. Wilcox, JuUa E. Babbitt, Annie P. Wal- 
dron. 

TABLES. 

I. Table showing the average number of those who, for the last 
two terms, have not been absent once during a term : — 

High, 17 ; 1st Grammar, 19 ; 2d Grammar, 6 1-2 ; 3d Grammar, 
8 ; 1st Intermediate, 4 1-2 ; 2d Intermediate, 2 1-2 ; North Primary, 
8 1-2 ; Centre Primary, 18 1-2 ; South Primary, 8 1-2 ; State Street, 
2 1-2 ; Middle, 8 ; North, 13 1-2 ; North East, 2 1-2. 

II. Table showing the number of those who, during the winttf 
term, pursued certain studies : — 

Reading, 608 ; Spelling, 497 ; Writing, 403 ; Geography, 384 : 
Written Arithmetic, 329 ; Mental Arithmetic, 254 ; V ocal Music, 
199 ; Grammar, 143 ; Map-Drawing, 109 ; Defining, 94 ; Composi- 
tion, 91 ; Primer 91 ; Declamation, 75 ; United States History, 29 ; 
Latin 29 ; Drawing, 13 ; Physiology, 11 ; Chemistry, 9 ; Geometiy, 8 ; 
General History, 7 ; Book-keeping, 2. 

III. Average annual registry of pupils, for the last five years ; 
the largest number and also tne smallest number registered during any 
term of each of the same years : 



Ybjlb. 


Average Registry. 


Largest Number. 


Smallest Number. 


1860 


680 


709 


664 


1861 


666i 


700 


664 


1862 


708 


786 


688 


1868 


708i 


716 


689 


1864 


691 


697 


658 



IV. The following pupils, at the close of the last term, rjannair 
29th,) recceived certificates of membership to the Bristol Youne: 
Men's Christian Association, on account of good scholarship ana 
deportaient during the term. 

These premiums originated with Mr. Charles H. Dabney, who offered 
ten dollars to constitute the ten best scholars^ among the boys of the 
High School, members of the Association, for one year. Messrs. 
John N. Burgess, Benjamin Greenwood and James P. Pierce, ofiered 
five dollars each to the First and the Second Grammar School, and 
the Middle District School, respectively, for the same purpose. Subse- 
quently, ten certificates were ofiered oy the Principd of the School, 
Mr. Bicknell, and his assistant. Miss Wardwell, to the ten best scholar* 
among the girls of the High School. 
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The premiums were awarded by the teachers as follows ; — 

i%A SchooL — Felix Campnzano, C. F. Ballou, W. H. Monro, 
John Gray, Jr., Frank H. Peck, Benjamin F. Peckham, . W. V. 
Luther, Le Baron B. Bradford, David Richmond, W. S. Perry, Jane 
E. Babcock, 6. H. Morse, E. S. Morse, A. R. Thompson, M. E. 
Thompson, Kate Tilley, Mary E. Wingate, Annie E. Andrews, M. 
A. Brayton and S. Talbot. 

Fir%t Chrammar School. — Frank L. Camm, Lewis F. Waldron, 
Josiah F. Gooding, Eugene A. Warner and William P. B. Pierce. 

Second Grammar School, — Frederick W. Pierce, J. Russell Pierce, 
John R. Slade, Albert R. Neuman and Silas H. Munro. 

Middle Digtrict, — ^Crawford L. Easterbrooks, Charles A. Gladding, 
John W. Andrews, George A. Peckham, Henry M. Thompson. 

V. Results deducted from tables on last two pages of report : 
Average absence of registered pupils for the year, - - 110 
Estimated number not in school during the winter term, 

between five and fifteen years old, - - - - 891 

Number in school during the winter term, fifteen or more 

years old, ---.---- - 88 

Highest percentage of absence of any school, for any term 

m the year, - ... - - 81.2 

Lowest percentage of absence, - - - - 5.3 

From the tables given on the last three pages, the average cost of 

educating a pupil, in any school in the town, can easily be obtained. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

South District — Joshua Kendall, W. C. G. Cushman, Thomas G. 
Holmes, S. F. Upham, W. H. Morse, C. A. Greene, J, N. Burgess, 
Jeremiah Luther, Jonathan Waldron. 

Middle District — William Manchester, John Gray. 

North District^Wmium H. Church. 

North-^ast District — Henry B. Potter. 

Chairman — Joshua Kendall. ' 
Secretary and Superintendent — J. N. Burgess. 
Examining Committee — Joshua Kendall, Samuel F. Upham, W. 
C. 6. Cushman. 
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e:xpenditures for the year. 



SOUTH DISTBICT. 

Sal*ry, Principal, High School $724 90 

Assistant, " " 250 00 

Teacher, Ist Grammar School 600 00 

2d " ** 800 00 

*« 8d " '* 250 00 

4th " " 225 00 

" Branch Grammar School 200 00 

" Centre Primary " 215 00 

Principal, North " " 200 00 

Assistant, " " " 150 00 

Principal, South " " ...200 00 

Assistant, " " " 150 00 

Teacher, Stete Street School 160 00 



•63,624 90 

Repairs, rent, &c., including alteration in South Grammar School 748 VT 

State Street School, rent, fuel, books and incidental expenses 87 00 

$4,461 4T 



MIDDLB DIBTHICT. 



Salary, Teacher.,. $450 00 

Painting School House, and other repairs 97 55 



547 55 



NO RTH DISTBICT. 



Salary of Teachers $800 00 

Repairs, &c 14 07 



si4o: 



NdBTH EAST DISTBICT. 

Salary of Teachers $225 00 

Repairs and fuel 88 48 



-263 43 



GENBBAL EZPBKBBS. 



Salaries, Superintendent and Examining Committee 20O 00 

"5^781 52 
Anticipated bills, which will make up the balance of the appropriation 1^ ^^ 

$5,800 00 
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BARRHfOTON. — The School Committee would most respectfiilly 
present the following Report upon the Schools of Barrington for the 
vear 1863-4 : 

A portion of the Schobl Committee elected at the annual town 
meeting in April, did not accept of their appointments, in consequence 
of which the organization of the committee was not effected until 
July, the vacancies having been filled by the Town Council. At the 
first meeting of the committee, Rev. Francis Horton was elected 
Chairman, and T. W. Bicknell Secretary and Superintendent of 
Schools. 

We have need to exercise great thankfulness to our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, that He has preserved our nation and its institutions, and that 
He has blessed our Free Schools, one of the strong pillars of a popular 
government. The schools of our town have in the main been pros- 
jwrous and successful during the year. While we are able to say 
thus much, we are far from believing that they have attained that 
excellence which should characterize them. On the other hand, every 
added year, with its renewed facilities for the education of the young, 
places our people under new responsibilities, and calls for more ener- 
getic efforts in this direction. 

If our free school system was an experiment instead of a long tested 
and undoubted success, we might for a time withhold our sympathies 
and cordial support, but as time only proves more clearly its inesti- 
mable value to every community, we are at a loss to understand why 
the benefits of our schools are not more fully appreciated and enjoyed. 

According to the Report of the School Commissioner, there are in 
Barrington 265 children under fifteen years of age. Allowing 20 
per cent, or over 50, to be below the age of five years, we have 200 
children in town of a proper and lawful school age who ought for three 
months of the year, at least, to enjoy the advantages which the school- 
room affords. Our statistics will show that the average attendance of 
the schools daring the summer and winter terms, has been 100 pupils 
for each, and that the total registry for each term was 142 scholars. 
On comparing the total school registration and the average attendance 
with the whole number of children of a school age, we shall find that 
our town is suffering from two great evils in connection with our 
schools. The first evil is, that a large number of children do not 
attend school for a single day in the year. The second evil is, that by 
irregular attendance, over forty of the registered pupils lose their 
school privileges, or about thirty per cent, of the whole number of 
those whose names are actually on the school records. 

On the ground of strict justice these evils should be remedied. The 
town actually taxes itself and also draws from the State treasury funds 
sufficient for the education of 200 children. The benefits derived are 
enjoyed by 100 pupils, or only one-half the number intended to be 
reached and blessed. Those districts, too, where the attendance is 
most irregular, and which need the best schools, receive a smaller 
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proportion of the public money, a portion of which is devided accord- 
ing to the average attendance of the previous year. 

To remcfve the evils referred to, parents must be led to feel that 
the proper education of the child is its only safeguard. Ignorance, 
vice and crime go hand in hand, stalking as giants through the world. 
If a child, by parental neglect or personal misdemeanor, is debarred 
from the school-room, he may soon, and ten to one will soon find a 
Reform School or a State's Prison opening its doors for him. Virtue 
and intelligence are needed to build up society. Twenty years hence 
these children will elect and be elected for the various offices of the 
town, State and nation. Ought they not, shall they not be better 
educated than their fathers and mothei^s have been ? More wisdom 
instead of less will then be needed, and be assured that on the parents 
and teachers rests the great responsibility of preparing these youth for 
a nobler mission than that to which we have been called. 

Parental Co-operation. — The first duty of the parents, then, is to 
send their children to school. The second is, to co-operate with and 
sustain the teachers in all possible methods for the child's advancement. 
It is one of the strarigest things in the world that the latter duty is 
not more faithfully performed. The greatest failures under our school 
system result from the disunion of the home and the school. Our 
best teachers are often made to sufier for the want of that strong sym- 
pathy and aid which comes from the homes of the pupils, while ordi- 
nary teachers may be made the most successful in their labors by this 
hearty support. Parents too often send their children to school, leav- 
ing all care or anxiety for them at the outside door, and assuming it 
reluctantly on their return at night. Many expect that the teachei-s 
will govern and instruct a motley group of fifty or one hundred chil- 
dren more easily and more judiciously than they themselves do a 
family of three or six. 

The reports concerning the school brought home by the scholars are 
too easily credited, and from the caprice of the scholar the teacher may 
be unfairly praised or censured. In all cases of school difficulties pa- 
rents should always consult the teacher, and in nine cases out of ten, 
distrust and alienation will be changed to friendship. 

Parents, aid in sustaining the discipline of the school, and you may 
thereby improve the character of your children, and save your co- 
worker, the teacher, many an aching head and heavy heart. Remem- 
ber, too, that your teacher is a social being, and that a call at the 
school-room or an invitation to tea will do much toward making a 
good school and lightening the labors of a hard working, self-sacrific- 
ing friend. 

We should do injustice to the merits and labors of our teachers did 
we not make particular mention of their schools : 

District No. 1. — Teacher — Summer Term — Miss A. E. Peck. 
Miss Peck is an excellent teacher, and her labors in the District have 
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raet with good success. The school made marked improvement under 
her charge, and the school exercises were conducted with unusual 
life and energy. Her love for the children and her aptness to instruct 
them, made the school-room seem like a model home. Hillard's new 
series of Readers were introduced into the school during this term, 
and much interest was awakened in reading and spelling. Regrets 
were felt when the school closed. 

Mi^ Laura A. Dewey, of Hanover, N. H., taught during the first 
few weeks of the winter term. Not succeeding as well as her quali- 
fications and reputation seemed to justify the committee to expect, she 
resigned, and Mbs Harriet L. Goodwin, of Mansfield, Mass., was 
hired to complete the school. Miss Goodwin's firm, dignified but 
genial manners won for her the respect and esteem of the pupils, and 
she completed the term to the entire satisfaction of the committee. 
A more earnest parental support would aid the teacher in this district 
very much. We are glad to know that Miss Goodwin has been 
engaged for the coming term. Good teachers, when once obtained 
should be retained. Miss G. has been a member of the State Normal 

School. 

« 

IHstrict No, 2. — Miss Effie Adams, of Bristol, a graduate of the 
Normal School, taught the summer school with fair success. Owing 
to the lateness of the organization of the committeee and other causes 
beyond their control, this school did not receive the usual number of 
official visits, and we are not able to state the advancement made. 
Miss Adams is an excellent singer, and devoted much time to this 
exercise. 

Miss Mary L. Battey, of Cranston, R. I., a graduate of the Normal 
School, succeeded her for the fall and winter terms. By securing the 
respect and love of her pupils, she has governed the school easily and 
well. Her plans of instruction are thorough and systematic. One 
great evil of all our schools is, that scholars are expected by their 
parents or required by their teachers to compass too much ground, the 
scholar losing thereby definiteness of conception and fixedness of 
general principles. The mere fact that a scholar has been over so 
much ground in his studies is the most shallow test of proficiency. 
Constant review, incessant drills, careful questioning and lucid illus- 
trations, are the only trae conditions of successful study. Not how 
much ? but haw well ? should be the question concerning the child's 
progress. 

Miss Battey labored successfully in this direction, and we were glad 
to notice among the scholars a strong appetite for knowledge. This 
school is doing well, and we are happy to learn that the present 
teacher it to remain in the school. 

We would recommend the financial system of this district to the 
consideration of Districts 1 and 3. By means of it the District 
Treasury is never empty, and the district enjoyed 42 weeks of school 
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in the year, while No. I had 36 weeks and No. 3, 32 weeks. OugW 
not all our scholars to possess equal school privileges, and ought th< 
school sessions to be less than forty weeks in the aggregate ? By th( 
assessment of a small rate bill at the beginning or the end of eacl 
term, this uniformity may be easily secured. 

District No. 3. — This district has now the largest number 
scholars of either of the three. Miss Julia Grant, the teacher of tha| 
school during the summer term, was not the right teacher in the rig 
place. She did not seem familiar with the branches she was teachin 
and the scholars could not be interested in what they did not unde 
stand. 

Miss Peck entered the school for the winter session, and succeed 
well. Her vivacity and cheerful spirit touched and controlled the! 
school. The older scholars gave to her their hearty aid, and paren 
as well as pupils regard the last school as one of the best. 

Miss Peck has labored hard and under great disadvantages for wan 
of room and proper ventilation. The health of the scholars an 
teacher were daily injured for want of the best, commonest blessing 
of Heaven — pure air. The house needs to be enlarged to meet the 
present pressing demands of the pupils for room. It is poor econotnr 
to sacrifice young and precious Jives for the sake of hoarding up a few 
dollars. Would you have your children rise up and bless you ? Give 
to them, then, in addition to pleasant homes, comfortable and conven* - 
ient school-rooms. 

The committee have been pleased with the interest which the schol- ' 
ars have manifested in their school and studies, and feel that good . 
progress has been made. Hillard^s series of Readers were intro- • 
duced into this school at the suggestion of the committee. ^ 

We would recommend an uniformity of text books, not only in this 
school but throughout the town. We give, also a list of text books 
recommended by the committee. 

We have thus passed in review the work of the year in our schools. 
Wo have spoken of some of their excellencies. We wish there were 
no evils to mention which greatly need to be remedied. We wish tliat 
every pupil was earnestly studious and obedient to school authority. 
We wish that there was no vulgarity, obscenity or profanity to contami- 
nate the atmosphere of the school-room and the play-grounds, and to 
vitiate young hearts. We wish that children would exercise, both at 
home and abroad, a more decent respect for their superiors, and a more 

E roper respect for the laws of home, school and State. A vicioas 
oy or girl is a greater evil in a school than an infectious disease in a 
community ; the latter injures the health, while the former, by his 
influence, injures and often destroys the good character of his asso- 
ciates. 

Parents and teachers cannot exercise a too watchful guardian- 
ship in these respects oyer those entrusted to their care. A constant, 
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jealoQs watchfulness alone can save the young from evil courses. Many 
a bad woman have become such in connection with the schools, by the 
influence of older and more vicious school-mates, and many parents 
tremble lest the first profane or vulgar word falls upon the ear of the 
son or daughter within the school enclosures. To correct these evils 
we ask the co-operation and influence of every right-minded and 
virtuous citizen. 

We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of a package of flower 
seeds irom Dr. G. B. Chapin. The seeds are a gift of the R. I. 
&)ciety, for the encouragement of Domestic Industry, which has 
distributed several thousand papers of seeds, of many varieties, among 
the schools of the State. The seeds have been sent to the teachers 
to be distributed among the more meritorious pupils of each school. 
The donors wish, by this gift, to awaken a deeper interest on the part 
of the young in the culture of flowers, and to increase their taste for 
the beautiful in nature. We hope that a tnie pride will be cherished 
by teachers, parents and pupils in planting the seeds in the choicest 
spots in their garden, and in cultivating well these living, joyous com- 
panions of youth and age. We hope to hear a good report from the 
teachers on flower cultivation. 

We trust that the interests of education, which have been entrusted 
to us, have been somewhat advanced during the pa«}t year. Our 
nations's hope rests upon the advancing success of Free Schools. 
Treason has flourished where ignorance abounded ; and as the Union 
cause marches on to glorious victory, it will carry on its banners the 
grand words — Free Speech, Free Schools and Freedom forever I 

We hope that the wisdom of the town will devise liberal things for 
the year before us, in order that we may reach a higher standard of 
excellence. We would recommend an appropriation of $400 for the 
support of the schools for the year ensuing. 

For the Committee, 

T. W. BICKNELL, 

Secretary and Superintendent, 

SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE TOWN DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1868-4. 

School Committee. — Rev. Francis Horton, Chairman, Lewis B. 
Smith, Thomas W. Bicknell, Secretary and Superintendent. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Bigtrict No. 1. — TruBtecB^ Asa Peck, Jonathan Allen, C. F. 
Francis Richmond. Clerk^ Ebenezer Tiffany, Jr. 7}rea9urery George 
R. Kinnicutt. Collector^ Trustees. 

District No. 2. — Trustees^ Nathaniel C. Smith, William H. Smth, 
Henry Smith. Clerk, B. B. Viall. Treasurer, B. B. Viall. 

District No. 8. — Trustees, George B. Allen, J. L. Sweetland, W, 
H. Bowen. Clerks Benjamin P. Wood. Treasurer^ Joseph Bowen, 
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TEACHERS. 



{ 



8UMHBS. 



Diat. 
No. 1 



Name. 



Addie £. Peck.. 



No. 2jEffle Adams. 
No. 8 1 Julia Grant. 



Residence. 



Barriogton, 
Bristol .... 



Wages. 



WINTER. 



Name. 



$99 00, Laura A. Dewej 
I H. L. Goodwin. 
82 50 Mary L. Battey 



Seekonk... 100 00. , Addie E. Peck. 



Residenee. 



Hanover, N. HT. S*A Cd, 
Mansfield, Ms . . < oiW 

Providence I'iO () 

Barrington i 84 fl 



Names of pupils who have not been absent from school during fht 
winter ^«rw.— Sarah M. Sweetland, Bradford R. Newman, Emily R- 
Smith, Charlotte A. Watson, Walter A. Martin, Mary A. Lewis, Maiy 
E. Noble, George H. Bicknell, John F. Richmond, George A. Noble, 

Pupils Distinguished for excellent scholarship. — M. Alice Smithj 
P. Lillie Smith, Walter P. Smith, Frank H. Smith, John A. Tobnii 
Lucy W. Horton, Rachel A. Tiffany, Mary E. Noble, Hattie A. Ret, 
Emma S. Rea, Walter A, Peck, Sarah W. Bishop, Louisa M. Bowea^ 
Addie L. Seymour. 

Pupils distinguished for excellent deportment, — Lucy W. Horton* 
Rachel A. Tiffany, Mary E. Noble, Hattie A. Rea, £^mma S. Rea, 
Walter A. Peck, P. Lillie Smith, M. Alice Smith, Emily E. Smith, 
John F. Maxfield, John A. Tobin, Rebecca B. Smith, Annie L. ViaD. 

Prizes for Penmanship. — James Albert Bowen, Annie L. Viail. 
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a 










WINTER TERM. 






• 
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1 
17 
26 
22 

66 


■ 

1 

o 
27 
21 
27 


• 

1 

44 
47 

49 


II 

< 

25 
37 
85 


a 
a S 

22 
25 
20 

67 


• 

$22 
80 
80 

^2 


1 


1 
1 

1 

I 1 


• 

I 

39 
48 
67 


• 

II 


a 

14 

16 
12 

42 


1 


Ml 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 8 


$4 80 
5 00 
3 00 


> 82 
36 

91 


16 
16 
21 


27 

41.5 

45 


28 2'^) 


Total. 


76 


140 


97 


1 
1 


58 


144 


115.6 


61 





MONEYS RECEIVED. 

From Town $300 00 

From State 275 40 

From Registry Taxes 4'^ ^^' 

Total $6iyOo 

APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONET. 
District No. 1 200 10 

District No. 2 i»5 !"» 

District No. 3 213**) 



Total. 

District No. 1.., 
District No. 2... 
District No. 3.. 

Total. 



RATE BILLS. 



$619 frj 

. $26 -y) 

. UO 0«t 
. 00 00 

$166 10 
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INT>EX 



RbPOBT of CoXlf I8SOHBX 6—21 

Bkfokt op Tbustebs or Kobmal School 28, 24 

Affbitdix. — Rbfobts or 

Barrington 162—165 

Bristol 163—161 

BurrlUTiUe 56—60 

Charlestown US, 119 

Coventry , 189—142 

Cranston 61—71 

Cainberland 44 — 51 

East Greenwich 182—186 

East ProTidence 62 — 66 

Exeter— No report received. 

Foster 61 

Gilocester 78—86 

Hopkinton 106—110 

Jamestown — No report receiyed. 

Johnston 77 

Little Compton 92—96 

Middletown — No report received. 

Newport 89—92 

New Shoreham— No report reoelTed. 

North Kingstown 115 

North ProTidenue 29—86 

Portsmouth 97 

ProTldence 8 — 28 

Pawtncket 87, 88 

Richmond 101—106 

Scituate 72—76 

Sonth Kingstown 111—114 

Smithfleld 87—48 

Tirerton ..98—100 

Warwick 120—182 

Warren 148—152 

Westerly 116-117 

West Greenwich 186—189 



REPORT. 



To Sis Excellency the Governor ^ and the Honorable the General 
Assembly : 

Gentlemen : — It is my privilege and duty to present to 
you the Twenty-first Annual Report on the state and con- 
dition of the schools and of education, in Rhode Island, 
with plans and suggestions for their improvement. 

To one standing by the side of the glaciers for a few days 
only, these immense fields of ice seem as immovable as the 
mountains and valleys upon whose sides, and within whose 
basins they are formed ; but if he will continue his observa- 
tions for a few months, he will find that what he supposed a 
fixed and motionless mass has made a continued and steady 
progress down the mountain, and out of the valley. So it 
is with our school system, or with any great reform, — its 
advance is slow but certain. As we watch our schools from 
year to year, we notice but little change ; Ijut if we compare 
the last ten years with the ten years which immediately 
preceded, we shall find much to gratify and encourage. 
We shall find, with the people of the State, a more general 
and abiding conviction, not only of the value of education, 
but of the necessity for it We shall find very many better 
school- ho uses, longer school terms, a larger number of 
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graded schools, a higher standard of intellectual and moral 
culture, a more careful supervision by school oflBcers, a 
more generous expenditure of money, better school books, 
and, in many instances, the adoption of the most approved 
methods of instruction and government; although in this 
last particular there is lack enough yet. We sadly need 
better instruction and government. 

In noticing the changes which our system of education 
is effecting, and the good which it is accomplishing, it 
must be remembered that we can only note the outward 
and the visible. We can not observe, much less measure, 
its influence upon the vast inner life ; awakening and giving 
vigor to thought, increasing, and rendering useful, knowledge, 
and supplying an inexhaustible fountain of enjoyment to 
tens of thousands of young intellects just brightening into 
action. If we could see all this, if it could become visible 
we should be amazed at the result, and wonder how there 
could remain so much indifference to it. Every year would 
bring with it a greater interest, and a more careful consid- 
eration ; and we should take especial care that a system 
which is accomplishing so much for the children, should not 
suffer by reason of any indifference or neglect of the fathers. 

The number of public schools in the State is five hundred 
and twelve. The number of teachers employed during the 
winter terms was six hundred and forty-eight ; of these, one 
hundred and ninety-nine were males, and four hundred and 
forty-nine were females. For the summer terms the pro- 
portional number of females was much larger. The num- 
ber of pupils in attendance during the winter months was 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine,— 
being seventy-two more than the year previous. Of these, 
fourteen thousand seven hundred and seven were boys, and 
thirteen thousand one hundred and ninety-nine were girls. 
The average attendance exceeded that of the year previous 
by five hundred and four, — a most encouraging fact 
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The whole amount of money available for educational 
purposes was, ^174,19-1- 71, being an increase over the sura 
for the year before of $6,113 94. This, also, is encouraging. 
Th^ amount expended in building and repairing school- 
houses was $17,578 29, an increase over the previous year 
of $7,874 72. The continued increased cost of construc- 
tion, has further postponed many improvements which have 
been, for some time, in contemplation. It is hoped that 
these will not be much longer delayed. 

One very great defect in nearly all our school-houses is, 
they are too small for the number of pupils crowded into 
them. They do not give room enough for them to sit 
comfortably, and they do not contain air enough for them 
to breathe healthfully: two very serious inconveniences 
which those who aie erecting school-houses will do well to 
consider. If a child is not at ease in the school-room, how 
can he be expected to be quiet, — and how can he be at ease 
when his little body is forced into a stiff, hard place every 
way too strait for him. I wish some of those parents, who 
are so terribly economical in expenditures to render the 
8chool-hou8e comfortable, could be compelled to sit on the 
hard, narrow benches which they provide for their children, 
three hours in the morning, and three hours in the evening, 
for one whole year. I apprehend nothing fiarther would be 
required, either by way of illustration or argument, to 
secure the change now so much needed. 

Again, the whole compass of the school-rooms is too 
limited. They do not contain fresh air enough to supply 
the pupils for one quarter of the time they are required to 
remain there. Ventilation is imperfect, or impossible; in 
winter the rooms are either not uniformly, or too much 
heated ; the whole atmosphere is completely vitiated by 
impure exhalations ; it is breathed over and over again ; 
and the wonder is not that the children sit with flushed 
cheeks, cold feet, head-ache, languid and isoatless ; but that 
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so many of them survive. They survive indeed ; but if the 
injury which this wicked imposition and neglect inflict upon 
them for life could be made visible, the result would be 
startling and appalling. When will we learn that, without 
good animals, we can not have good men and women ; and 
that any injury done to the body is a blow upon the life of 
our being. If an appropriation should be made sufficient 
to secure the services of some 'one thoroughly qualified, 
like Mr. Calthrop, of Connecticut, or Mr. Lewis, of Massa- 
chusetts, to deliver a series of Lectures upon physical 
development and culture throughout the State, it would 
serve a most benevolent and economical purpose, by awak- 
ening the attention of the good people of the State to the 
vast importance of the subject. 

As required by statute, the appropriation of $15,000 was 
apportioned equally among the districts, each district receiv- 
ing $37 50; while the appropriation of $35,000 was 
divided among the several towns in proportion to the num- 
ber of children therein, according to the last census, under 
the age of fifteen years. 

The following table shows the number of school districts 
in Bhode Island, the division of the annual appropriation by 
the State, of $50,000, among the several towns, the time at 
which it was paid, and the number of children in the State, 
at the last census, under fifteen years of age : 
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NAWg or TOWNS. 



Banington 

Bristol 

BuriillviUe 

CWlestown 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cnmberland. 

East Greenwich ....... 

East Providence 

Exeter 

Foster 

Glooeater 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Little Compton 

Middletown 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Pawtacket • . . 

Richmond 

Scitoate 

Soath Kingstown 

Smithfield 

Tiverton 

Warwick 

Warren • 

Westerly 

West Grreenwich 

Totals 

_ 
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9i 



3 
5 

16 
7 

18 

11 

20 

5 

8 

13 

19 

15 

12 

2 

15 

10 

5 

6 

5 

14 

10 

7 

23 

5 

13 
19 
21 
36 
12 
15 
5 
13 
12 



400 




112 50 
187 50 
600 00 
262 50 
675 00 
412 50 
750 00 
187 50 
300 00 
487 50 
712 50 
562 50 
450 00 
75 00 
562 50 
375 00 
187 50 
225 00 
187 50 
525 00 
375 00 
262 50 
862 50 
187 50 
487 50 
712 50 
787 50 
1,350 00 
450 00 
562 50 
187 50 
487 50 
450 00 



15,000 00 




162 90 
949 71 
859 97 
194 86 
772 68 

1,708 87 

1,667 06 
510 20 
398 94 
378 04 
395 87 
466 56 
587 04 
70 08 
676 17 
240 35 
20d 61 

1,914 79 
330 09 
621 46 

2,487 08 
372 51 

9,649 56 
866 11 
437 05 
845 21 
988 44 

2,572 52 
418 00 

1,779 56 
486 84 
721 66 
257 56 



34.997 35 
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275 
1,137 
1,459 

457 
1,447 
2,121 
2,417 

697 

698 

865 
1,108 
1,029 
1,087 

145 
1,238 

615 

397 
2,139 

517 
1.146 
2,862 

635 

10,512 

1,053 

924 
1,557 
1,775 
3,922 

868 
2,342 

674 
1,?09 

707 



40, 265 

21 ; 1,545 

97' 1,399 

36 317 
68; 1,257 

37 2,780 
06, 2,712 
70 830 
94 649 
54i 615 
37 644 
06 759 
041 955 
08 114 
67 1,100 
35 391 
li; 341 
79 3,115 
59 537 
461 1,011 
08 4,046 
01 606 
06 15,698 
611 1,409 

55 711 
711 1,375 
94 1,608 
52 4,185 
00 680 
06 2,895 
34 792 
16 1,174 

56 419 



49,997 35 56.934 
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The following table showed the average cost of educating 
each scholar in the city of Providence, in the five counties, 
and the average in the whole State, for the previous year. 
It was about the same for this year: 

No. of Bdiolan. Coit per Seholar. 

Providence 6,756 $9 61 

Providence County 14,367 7 02 

Newport " 1,918 12 63 

Washington " 2,176 5 32 

Kent " ,. ... 1,618 5 03 

Bristol " . . 1,019 9 90 

Average in the State $7 89 
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The following table shows the number of towns, school 
districts, the number of children under fifteen years of age, 
the amount of school moneys appropriated, expended, &c^ 
&c., in the State : 

Number of towns in Rhode Island 33 

'* Providence County 12 

** Newport County 7 

'* Washington County 7 

" Kent County 4 

" Bristol County 3 

Children under 15 years of age in Rhode Island 56,034 

** Providence County 36,756 

" Newport County 5,784 

" Washington County 6,391 

" Rent County 5,401 

" Bristol County 2.602 

Number of School Districts in the State 400 

" Schools m the State 612 

*' Teachers * 648 

'' ** Male Teachers 199 

" Female Teachers 449 

" Scholars in Summer Schools . . 25,693 

la^t year....; 26,071 

Decrease 378 

Average attendance 19,343 

kst year 19,485 

Decrease 142 

Number of Scholars in Winter Schools 27,899 

" " " " " last year 27,827 

Increase 72 

Average attendance 21,502 

21,098 

Increase 504 

Amount of Permanent School Fund $397,803 00 



tt <« 

tt tt 

tt tt 

tt tt 



Amount appropriated annually by the State $50,000 00 

last year by towns 105,595 54 

from registry taxes 9,784 26 

** rate bills 4,920 44 

Balance from year before last 3^894 47 

$174,194 71 
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iDcrease oyer last jear $6,113 94 

Amoant expended on School Houses 17,578 29 

Increase over last year 7,874 72 

Annaal appropriation for Normal School 2,500 00 

•' " •* R. I. Schoolmaster 300 00 

Tbe following table shows what sums were appropriated 
by the General Assembly, last year, for the support of the 
Indian School, and reformatory and benevolent institutions; 

Indian School in Charlestown $75 00 

Beform School in Providence* 12,000 00 

Butler Hospital for insane, deaf, dmnb, blind and idiotic, insdne 

poor p 17,000 00 

Total $29,075 00 

It is charged against most school reports that they are 
too lengthy. I will take care that this shall not be the 
fault of the present one. I will call your attention to two 
or three considerations only, — and to these in as few words 
as I can, — and first : 

THE IMPORTANCE OP TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The business of education is not so* widely different from 
all other business, as not to be governed by the same prin- 
ciples. All divisions of business require a competent super- 
vision. The farmer employs his head man, because he 
knows that his farming operations will not be conducted 
skillfully and profitably without him. The manufacturer 
has his overseer, deems him indispensable, and compen- 
sates him accordingly. In every department of business 
the management and geperal supervision is confided to one 
or more men competent for the work. All organizationfif, 
corporate or otherwise, transact their business mainly 
through an agency, — and we all know that the smaller the 
number which constitutes such agency, the more efficient it 
is. It is a universal rule that the less divideci the responsf- 
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bility for the performance of any work, the greater is the 
probability that the work will be done well. 

When one thoroughly competent man is employed and 
compensated for his labor, the supervision is more frequent 
and careful. He feels that the character and efficiency of 
all the schools in the town depend upon his energ^ and 
faithfulness. He understands the peculiar condition and 
needs of alL It is his work, and he feels a special interest 
in it. He will see that the school house is properly arranged 
and under proper care and management. He will have an 
eye to the discipline and government of the school; taking 
care that the pupils are not injured by too intense applica- 
tion to study, or by too severe and injudicious methods of 
-punishment. He will labor to secure a more uniform and 
correct culture, of mind and morals. The unfaithful teacher 
will feel his scrutiny, and will be more cautious. The faith- 
ful teachers will receive his encouragement and will be 
more efficient. 

A competent and faithful superintendent will exercise 
more care in the examination of teachers. Many teachers 
are now admitted into Our schools without any examination 
at all. No wonder that so many fail. It is no trifling 
matter to intrust the interests of a whole neighborhood of 
children to the guidance of a single hand. Care should be 
taken that the hand is competent to guide. 

Again, a competent superintendent will select the best 
text books, those best adapted to the needs of the school 
No one not frequently visiting the schools, and not 
thoroughly conversant with the science and art of teaching, 
can possibly make this selection judiciously. A great deal 
of meaning is wrapped up in the phrase, " a good text 
book ;" and no one but he who is practically familiar with 
teaching can appreciate it 

It will be inquired, can not our school committees do all 
this as well as one superintendent ? Experience answei^ 
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the question. They have not done it as well Wherever 
a competent superintendent- has been employed, there has 
been a uniformity, a simplicity and a vigor in the manage- 
ment of our schools, which did not exist under the old 
method of supervision. A superintendent, if he is compen- 
sated as he ought to be, (and this is always pre-supposed,) 
makes the supervision of primary importance. His visits 
are frequent. He not merely knows the schools and their 
teachers, — he is intimately acquainted with them. They 
are his, and he is amenable for their management He has 
a responsibility and a personal inducement, which are 
wanting when the labor is divided among three or five per- 
sons, and these without adequate compensation. 

In one of the towns of this State the teachers have held 
social meetings, under the direction of the very efficient 
superintendent, for the purpose of counsel and mutual 
interchange of thought upon all matters of educational 
interest, and especially upon those which relate to the best 
methods of government and instruction.' The result is, a 
very largely increased interest in the cause of education in 
that town, and very much improved schools. Let all the 
towns do likewise, and in two years Rhode Island schools 
would be in the van. They are not much behind already. 

It will be replied, this is all very well, but where shall we 
obtain the competent man ? I answer, it will be here as 
everywhere, — demand always creates supply. Call for 
them and pay them well and they will come. 

SPEAKING AND READING. 

Sufficient care is not given in the schools to speaking and 
reading the English language correctly. Conversations and 
recitations, — both on the part of teachers and pupils, — 
abound in awkward and ungrammatical expressions. The 
power of language is one of the most remarkable gifls to 
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man. It is one of the mysteries that we should be able, by 
audible and visible signs, to convey to others, and receive 
from others thoughts and feelings, just as perfectly aa we 
could do if thoughts and feelings were themselves audible 
and visible. It is of the first consequence that these should 
be well and correctly expressed ; that our conversation 
should be pure and proper. 

Beading is, as a study, very imperfectly conducted, or 
very much neglected in all our schools. In not a few there 
are some classes which do not read at all. I have found 
some schools which had almost run mad upon Arithnietic, 
Geography and History, and where it was evident that it 
was considered quite an indignity that they should be 
required to read or spell. The young gentlemen deemed 
themselves too large for such exercises, and the misses were 
too far in their teens to be required to read and spell. 
The examination almost invariably proved that they were 
incompetent to do either the one or the other correctly. In 
one ortwo instances, no concealed indignation was mani- 
fested on the part of the teacher when exceptions were 
taken to the grossest violations of rhetorical reading. 

I would especially enjoin upon those having the super- 
vision of our schools, that more careful and critical atten- 
tion be given to the studies of reading and spelling. See 
to it that they are studies. Let the lesson, — in reading for 
example, — be short, perhaps only one or two paragraphs. 
Let it be adapted to the age and comprehension of the 
pupil, so that it will be possible for him to read it under- 
standingly. Then, when the lesson is assigned, let the 
teacher read it as well as he can, and require each pupil to 
repeat it, in precisely the same way, having regard to force, 
tone, stress, modulation, inflection, &c. This pre-supposes 
that the teacher reads well himself Good reading is taught 
by a good model. But very many of our teachers are 
themselves poor readers. This is true. I know of but just 
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one way of correcting this and several other grievous evils, 
and Uiis is^ by the establishment of a State Normal School, in 
the city of Frovidence, upon a liberal base, so that it could, 
in connection with our city schools, employ a thoroughly 
competent teacher of elocution ; so that all the teachers of 
the State could receive, without cost to them, such instruc- 
tion as they so much need. Such an institution would be 
an unmeasured blessing. Our schools will never become 
what tbey ought to be until this is accomplished. I repeat 
it : what we need more than any thing else in this State, is 
a thoroughly equipped, distinct Normal School, and not a 
mere appendage to any academic institution, however 
worthy such an institution by itself may be. 

Another very general fault in reading is, the pupils speak 
too low, as though there was no depth, volume, or compass 
to the human voice. I am pleased to learu that the rehear- 
sal of ^ The Great Rebellion," in this city, has awakened the 
teachers and pupils to the seriousness of this defect Good 
reading is of the very first importance. As a study, it con- 
nects itself with all other studies. There is no other study 
of the schools, of which we take so much into after-life. 
Upon this depends, in large degree, all future education and 
progress. Fellow school officers and teachers, let us see to 
it, that it be no longer so shamefully neglected. 

MODIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

Permit me to call your attention, as legislators, to a single 
modification of our school law, the need of which has been 
long and Very seriously felt It would have received the 
approval of all your school superintendents, and by several 
of them, has been asked for. By the present law, trustees 
are authorized and required to employ teachers. (Title 
XTTT ; Chap. 65, Sec. 1, Revised Statutes.) It is asked that 
this power be taken from the trustees and given to the 
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School Committee, and for the following reasons: firsts the 
School Committee are the men bc^st qualified to make the 
selection. They are almost invariably the best educated 
men in the town. The choice is made from the whole town. 
The choice of trustee is limited to the school district, and 
the best qualified man may not be there. It is not affirmed 
that this is always so. There are some very excellent 
trustees, — every way equal to school committee men, — but 
as a rule it is not so. School committees are generally chosen 
as men of education, or experienced teachers, or as possess- 
ing some peculiar fitness for the office. Being so, they will 
naturally attach more importance to the duty of selecting 
teachers, and will exercise more circumspection in the dis- 
charge of the duty. 

Afi^ain : trustees often select teachers because they are 
fvoLs, or in «,m. way reUted t» them, .nd not beiu,. 
of any peculiar fitness they may possess as teachers. This 
being so, it often becomes a very delicate matter for the 
school committee to reject them. In a town having thirty 
or more trustees, but only one or five committee men, this 
evil, even on the supposition that the committee was gov- 
erned in some of their selections, by the same motives^ 
would be greatly reduced. 

Again : and this is a very important consideration ; when 
a trustee makes selection of a teacher, it is for a particular 
district, and for no other. Now it not unfrequently happens 
that when a teacher is presented by the trustee for examin- 
ation, he is found quite unqualified for the school for which 
he is selected, when, if the committee had the power of 
distribution, he might succeed very well in some other 
school in the town. This is a very serious disadvantage, 
and my attention has been called to it again and again by 
various, school committees throughout the State. School 
committees being familiar with all the schools of the town, 
and understanding their various conditions and wants, could 
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make an adjustment which it is not possible for trustees to 
make. 

It will be objected that this change will impose too oner- 
ous duties upon school committees, and that it will be found 
difficult to find men willing to assume to labors of the office. 
To this it is replied : t^t these men are the very persons 
who most desire the change, and vnply because they are 
satisfied that the best good of our schools require theu 
change. Trustees will not object, for the most of them now 
regard the office as an irksome task, and woirld be very glad 
of any diminution of its duties. 

Many more arguments might be urged why this change 
should be made, but with these two or three suggestions, I 
will fulfill the promise that my report should be brief, and 
submit the matter to your wise discretion. For a more full 
discussion of the subject, I would refer you to the very able 
report of President Sears, made to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, while he was chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion of that State. 

J. B. CHAPIN, 

CommUmner of PubUc Schools. 

Orvics OF CoMMisBioms or Public Scho6ls, ) 
PKOTiDBHCBy B. I., Janaary, 1866. ( 
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To the Honorable the General Assembfy : 

The TrusteesT^f the Normal School ask leave to submit 
their Fifth Annual Report : 

Mr. Kendall^ the very excellent Principal of the School, 
retired at the close of the winter term, as intimated in our 
last report that he would do. This left the school in the 
charge of Miss Ellen R Luther, who had been for several 
years connected with it, and who proved herself to be a 
teacher of much accomplishment and of marked ability. 
The uncertain condition of the school as to its future 
location, and whether the Trustees would be enabled and 
authorized by your honorable body to remove it to a more 
central and accessible location, (we mean accessible so far 
as it relates to the practicability of pupils from various 
parts of the State attending the School and returning to 
their homes on the same day, as was the case when it was 
located at Providence,) induced your Trustees to suspend 
the School from March until after the meeting of the Legis- 
lature at its May sed^ion. At a subsequent meeting of your 
Trustees, in April, the subject of connecting the School with 
the Providence High School was considered. A committee 
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was appointed to confer with the Committee and Superin- 
tendent of the Providence schools, but it was found that no 
satisfactory arrangement could be made that would be 
likely to prove at all advantageous to the Normal School 

Seeing no prospect of relief, your Board, at its quarterly 
meeting in July, suspended the School indefinitely. Thus 
it remains awaiting your further action. 

Of the necessity of a well-established Normal School, and 
of the great good which such an institution always secures, 
no enlightened mind will doubt To advocate its establish- 
ment, would be to repeat what has been said and written 
over and over again by the best educators of this and other 
lands. We will not insult your good sense by presenting 
you with anything further, either by way of illustration or 
argument. It remains for you, as wise legislators, to deter- 
mine the time and the manner for securing a distinct 
Normal School, whose doors shall be freely open to all the 
teachers of the State. 

The property of the School is under insurance, and is 
deposited in the High School building at Bristol. 

The following account shows the disposition of the funds 

of the School : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance of annual appropriation for ] 864, - - $250 01 

Appropriation for 1865, - 2,500 00 

$2,750 01 
EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Teachers, $286 50 

Printing Appeal, --..--- 20 00 

Expenses of Trustees, &c., ----- 79 19 

$385 .69 
Unexpended balance, ------ 2,364 82 

$2,750 01 
BespectfuUy submitted in behalf of the Trustees, 

J. B. CHAPIN, Secretart/. 
January^ 1866. 
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PROVIDENCE COUNTY. 



CITY OP PROVIDENCE. 

To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Providence .* 

Oentlemen .•— ^ The Special Committee, to whom has been assigned 
the duty of preparing for the Council and the citizens at large, the 
Annual Report of the School Committee of Providence for the year 
ending May 5tli^,Jlg65, find reason for gratitude to the Supreme 
Ruler of Nations^ that the deadly strife of civil war has been so far 
from our doors ; and that epidemics have not prevailed so as to inter- 
rupt seriously the exercises of the schools. The past year, notwith- 
standing our civil embarrassments and the burdens attendant thereon, 
has been one of prosperity and success, so far as relates to educational 
affairs. Never, in any previous period of their history, have our 
Public Schools, as a whole, been in a more satisfactory condition than 
at the present time. This fact is specisdly gratifying when we consider 
that for four long, weary years the nation has been engaged in a 
domestic war of gigantic proportions, involving immense sacrifices of 
treasure and of life, and tending to interrupt and derange all ordinary 
and peaceful pursuits. 

School Organization. — Our system of public instruction com- 
prises one High School of eight classes or departments, of which three 
are for boys and five are for girls ; six Grammar Schools ; nineteen 
Intermediate Schools ; and twenty-two Primary Schools. Also one 
Grammar School, one Intermediate School, and two Erimary Schools, 
for crolored children. The average number of pupils in attendance 
upon these fifty-two schools, as appears from the Quarterly Reports 
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of the Superintendent, herewith submitted, is between seven and 
eight thousand. The Committee take pleasure in referring to these 
Reports of the Superintendent, not onlj for the valuable information 
which they give on various points of interest relating to the schools, 
but as evidence of the zeal and ability with Nvhich he has discharged 
the duties of his office. The whole number of teachers employed in 
the public service is one hundred and fifty, of whom twelve are 
males, and one hundred and thirty-eight are females. 

School Committee. — The general oversight of our Public Schools 
is entrusted to a School Committee consisting of the Mayor, the 
President of the Common Council, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Education of the Council, and forty-two persons elected 
by ballot at the annual State elections in April. The High School, 
and each Grammar School district, is placed under the care of a 
Special Committee, who, according to the printed Laws and Regula- 
tions, visit and examine the several rooms in the High School, or the 
several schools in the district, at least once a quarter. When the 
citizens of Providence consider how much time is spent by the various 
members of the School Committee in the discharge of their arduous 
and responsible duties, and that too, without any compensation what- 
ever, they cannot feel otherwise than grateful for their disinterested 
self-sacriticing services for the public good. 

Primary Schoom. — Without remarking in general upon the 
various grades of schools, the Committee here take occasion to recom- 
mend that particular attention be given to the Primary Schools. 
They are the lowest in rank, being eflementary, but their importance 
in the great work of education can hardly be exaggerated. They 
deserve and require most earnest and faithful supervision^ more, it is 
to be feared, than they generally receive. It is here, as a writer has 
well said, " that t!ie foundations of a future character and excellence 
are, or should be, laid ; that a permanent impulse is, or should be 
given to the intellect, the affections and the will." These schools, of 
all others, should be in the care of teachers who love their work, and 
who, in addition to their gifts. and attainments, are " apt to teach." 
Yet it is to be feared that not a few regard the duties of the Primary 
Room as a most wearisome drudgery, to be escaped from at the earliest 
opportunity. In passing, we may remark, so important does this 
matter appear to others, that in one of our western cities the salary of 
a Primary School teacher is made equal to that of teachers in. the 
Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 

Colored Schools. — A vexed question which has engaged the 
attention of the School Committee for many years, and especially dur- 
ing the year tha^ is past, is that of separate schools for colored children. 
Having been established for more than one-third of a century, shall they 
now be abolished ? To a majority of the Committee it has seemed 
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unwise, to say the least, to suddenly change the present arrangement 
of the schools in order to conform them to the progressive spirit of 
the age, and to \?hat at first sight api^ears to be the teaching of 
bamanity and simple justice. While they gratefully acknowledge the 
services of the colored man in subduing tfiQ rebellion, and are disposed 
to grant him all his rights and privileges as a citizen, they cannot feel 
that it would be expedient, in the present state of public opinion, to 
introduce into the schools the dreaded elements of contention and 
strife. They have too great a regard for what they deem to be the 
best interests of the colored children themselves, to disturb their 
present peaceful relations by exposing them to unkind treatment on 
the part of those with whom they would of necessity be brought in 
daily contact, were the Pond Street and the Meeting Street Schools 
abolished. Whenever the time shall come for the proposed change to 
be made without injury to the colored children, and without detriment 
to the schools as a whole, the members of the Committee will most 
cheerfully lend their voice and their influence in favor of its accom- 
plishment. In the ordinary course of human events, prejudice must 
soon yield to the rapidly changing sentiments of the people in regard 
both to slavery and the colored race. Then our Public Schools will 
be thrown open to all children and youth of a proper age, without any 
distinction whatever of nationality or complexion. 

Moral Training. — The subject of the moral education of our 
pupils is one of paramount importance. By this is meant, not the 
inculcation of tenets and dogmas, or instruction in particular creeds 
and doctrines. All these religions distinctions arc justly excluded 
from the public schools. Specific instruction in matters pertaining to 
religious faith and worship, is properly left to the family, the Sunday 
School, and the Bible class. But there is a broad ground of morality 
on which all meet in harmony. Principle's which govern the conduct 
and the life, which form and sustain a high and honorable character, 
these should be inculcated and enforced in the daily training and cul- 
ture of our youth. This most important part of all education, there 
is reason to fear, is too often neglected, amidst the throng and pres- 
sure of dailv cares and toils. *^ Too much reliance," savs a writer on 
this subject, ^Ms placed upon instruction given elsewhere, forgetting that 
it is by line upon line, and precept upon precept, given everywhere, 
under every condition in winch the child is placed, in the changing 
circumstances amidst which it is thrown, in the house, in the school, 
in the play-ground, when alone, and with its companions, that the 
training of the child to righteousness and holiness must be carried 
forward." The Committee would urge upon their fellow citizens a 
luore earnest attention to this all-important subject. 

Hygiene. — Much attention has, of late years, been given to the 
subject of Hygiene. This the Committee also deem to be of the 
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utmost importance. It cannot have escaped the attention of educators, 
and especially of parents, that the requirements oi* our present system 
of public instruction are oftentimes apparantly at variance with the 
laws of health. Indeed, a serious objection to our public schools is, 
that the regular hours are.too much crowded with general exercises, 
and that the pupils are consequently compelled to devote to study the 
time which should properly be given to out of door recreations, and 
to home employments. This is an evil which can and should be 
remedied. Teachers should be strictly char^jed not to waste the time 
which belongs to the scholar, in needless explanations, protracted reci- 
tations, lengthy remarks, or in general exercises at unreasonable hours. 
The school room should be regarded and sacredly held as a place for 
quiet $tudy^ as well as for recitation. There is danger that, in the 
multiplicity of studies, in the introduction of singing and calisthenics, 
and in the various exercises of a modern school, the attention of the 
pupil may be diverted from his lessons, and his mind become emascu- 
lated by too much teaching, while his physical energies may not be 
properly developed, in consequence of over much study and confine- 
ment out of school hours. 

Expense and Taxes. — The great increase in the expense of liv- 
ing consequent upon the war, and the comparative low rates of com- 
pensation heretofore allowed for the services of teachers, has rendered 
an increase in their salaries, a matter of necessity to the schools, as 
well as of justice to the teachers themselves. Tliis has, of course, 
increased the expenditures of the city, swelling the appropriations for 
public instruction, including the amount received from the State, to 
nearly ninety thousand doIlai*s. Large as is this sum, it will be found, 
upon comparison^ that in no other city in New England is money thus 
appropriated, more judiciously and economically expended than in 
Providence. While here tlie cost for each scholar is but a little more 
than ten dollars per annum ; in Boston, for example, the education of 
the same grade of scholar, costs nearly twice that sum. It is due to 
the members of the City Council to say, in this connection, that 
appropriations for educational purposes have thus far been made with 
promptness and liberality. Still, there are not a few of our fellow 
citizens, who feel that they are too heavily taxed for the support of 
public schools, and especially for the support of the High School ; 
that education beyond the merest rudiments is a luxury to be enjoyed 
by those only upon whom Providence has conferred ample means ; 
and that the mental and moral culture of the poor, at the expense of 
the rich, is uncalled for and unjust. Such were not the sentiments 
of our New England Fathers, and such are not in accordance with 
the teachings of liistory upon this point. It may not be regarded as 
out of place in this report, if we turn for a moment to the records, 
and examine, in brief, the lessons of the past in reference to the great 
subject of popular instruction. 
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Free Schools in Massachusetts. — ^In the autumn of 1636, the 
General Court of Massachusetts, over which body Henry Vane pre- 
sided, Toted four hundred pounds towards the creation of a public 
" School or College." This appropriation was equivalent to the 
Colony tax for a year. Regarded in that light, says Barry, a million 
of dollars at the present day would inadequately represent it. This 
was only six years from the first settlement of Boston. " Provision," 
to use the language of Palfrey, " had hardly been made for the first 
wants of life, — habitations, food, clothing, and churches. Walls, roads 
and bridges were yet to be built. The power of England stood in 
attitude to strike. A desperate war with the natires had already 
begun, and the government was threatened with an Antinomian insur- 
rection." Through and beyond these dark complications of the 
present, the New England founders looked forward to the great 
necessities of the future, and cheerfully endured privation and toil, 
that they might advance human learning, and perpetuate it for the 
benefit of posteiity. The special motive and object of all this are 
plainly indicated by the motto ^^Christo et £cclesiae," on the seal of 
Harvard College or University^ the foundations of which were thus 
laid. 

In the early part of the previous year, provision had been made 
for instruction in the elementary branches of learning. At a public 
meethig held in Boston, on the 18th day of April, 1685, so runs the 
record, ** It was generally agreed upon, that our Brother Philander 
Purmont shall be entreated to become schoolmaster, for the teaching 
and nurturing of children with us." In 1642, the General Court of 
the Colony, by a public act, enjoined upon the municipal* authorities 
the duty of seeing that every child, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, should be educated. Five years later, a law was passed making 
the 9uppart of schools compulsor}'^, and education both universal and 
free. Every town of fifty families was bound to maintain a school, 
in which children should be taught to read and write ; and every town 
of one hundred families was obliged to maintain a grammar school, 
the master whereof should be able to qualify youth for the Univer- 
sity. 

Thus, the early settlers of Massachusetts conceived, and, in their 
poverty, executed a scheme, which had proved too high for the intel- 
lect, and too vast for the power of every previous potentate or people. 
Universal education, at the public expense, was now inaugurated. 
On this rock, says the lamented Edward Everett, the infant settle- 
ment was laid, and on this it has ever rested. And more than two 
centuries of successful operation proclaim the firmness of the founda- 
tion, and the wisdom and beneficence that planned the structure. 
Every community in the civilized world awards it the meed of praise ; 
and states at home, and nations abroad, in the order of their intelli- 
gence, are copying the bright example. To her free school system 
it is mainly owing that Massachusetts, with an area of but eight 
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thousand sqaare mile, without mines or precious metals, with a sterile 
soil, a cold climate, and a ^^ rock bound coast," has been enabled to rear 
and support, within her narrow limits, a population, according to the 
last census, of nearly a million, being a greater population, in propor- 
tion to her size, than that of any other State in the Union ; and this 
besides sending forth, from year to year, a host of intelligent and en- 
terprising emigrants to people the sunny lands of the South, and the 
fertile prairies of the West. To this, too, it is mainly owing that, in 
her political history, in commerce and manufactures, in science, litera- 
ture and the arts, in statesmanship, in wealth, in efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of suffering humanity and to improve the human race, 
in everything that makes and constitutes influence, she has always 
held the first and foremost rank among all her sister States. True, 
there are political and moral causes for prosperity, which should not, 
says Everett, be overlooked. A free popular government, which 
extends an equal protection to all ; a greater degree of practical 
equality than exists in any other highly civihzed country ; a tradi- 
tional respect f^or the law ; a good state of public morals ; a pervad- 
ing religious sentiment ; these have all been conducive, in a greater 
or less degree, to the prosperity which Massachusetts, as a State, 
has so preeminently enjoyed. It need hardly be said, however, that 
some of these influences owe their existence to the intelligence which 
education has fostered and diffused in the community, and thatTall of 
them operate through that intelligence. 

Free Schools in Rhode Island. — More than a century and a 
half elapsed before Rhode Island followed the bright example of 
Massachusetts, in establishing free public schools. Perhaps there 
were grave reasons why she should be unwilling to imitate a State 
from which her founder had been banished, and in which her teachers 
of religion had been scourged and imprisoned ^^ for conscience sake." 
These, however, are matters which it is not necessary to discuss in 
the present report. Whatever may have been the causess, it is 
certain that here the people, as a whole, have never been peculiarly 
favorable to schools or institutions of learning. Providence has man- 
ifested more interest in them than the other towns, yet, even here, 
the record, until within a comparatively recent period, is not espec- 
ially flattering. It may be gratifying to the public to have the fiicts 
pertaining to the origin and early history of our own free public 
schools, embodied in pamphlet form, for circulation and future refer- 
ence. 

Origin or Free Schools in Providence. — In the spring of 1770, 
the Rev. Dr. James Manning, President of Rhode Island College^ 
now Brown University, removed from the town of Warren and set- 
tled in Providence. He found here a population of less than foar 
thousand inhabitants, not a few of whom were unable to write even 
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their names. Whatever efforts had previoasly been made by the 
tofrn in behalf of popular instruction, and they may be found re- 
corded in full in Staples' ** Annals," "Schools, at this period," says the 
late Samael Thurber, " were but little thought of, " and ignorance 
and her twin sister, prejudice, generally prevailed. Dr. Manning at 
once addressed himself to the work of " enlightening and informing 
the people," in which, again quoting the words of Thurber, he " did 
great things." Under his genial and all pervading influence, schools 
of various grades were established, the present commodious and ele- 
gant meeting house of the First Baptist Church was built, and the 
forms of worship, especially in his own religious denomination, were 
greatly improved. For this work he was singularly well adapted by 
nature, and qualified both by position and superior culture and attain- 
ments. He was himself the Principal of a Grammar or Latin 
School, in addition to his duties as a College instructor, and for many 
years, even until the day of his death, he was the Chairman of the 
School Committee of the town. Through the columns of the 
weekly press, and by means of private conversation and public 
addresses, a feeling was awakened, on the part of the people, in iavor 
of popular education. In creating and developing this feeling or 
sentiment, Dr Manning was greatly assisted by his friend and asso- 
ciate the Rev. Dr. Enos Hitchcock, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, and for many years a prominent Fellow of the College. 

At length, the favorable time seemed to have arrived for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools in Providence. At the annual town 
meeting held on the 6th day of June, 1791, the subject came up in 
.the form of a petition, praying that a sufficient number of school- 
masters be appointed to instruct all the children in town, at the public 
expense. The petition was read and referred to the School Commit- 
tee, consisting, besides the Chairman, Dr. Manning, of the Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock, the Rev. Joseph Snow, pastor of the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Church, the Rev. Moses Badger, pastor of St. John's Church, 
the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy then the youthful Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, and Messrs. Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, John J. Clark. 
David Howell, Theodore Foster, John Dorrance, Welcome Angell 
and Benjamin •Bowen. The consideration of the subject, says the 
" Providence Q-azette^^^ was referred to the adjournment, on Monday 
next, (June 13,): — and the School Committee were requested to 
report, at that meeting, rules and regulations for the governifient of 
such Schools, &c. From the almost unanimous a|)probation this 
important measure received from all quarters, ** we anticipate," says 
the Q-azette^ ** with the greatest pleasure, the happy consequences 
that maybe reasonably expected to result from an establishment which 
will do honor to the town, be cf infinite service to the rising genera- 
tion, and which must interest every humane mind in its final success. 
We cannot close this article without saying, what we deem it but just 
should be generally known, that a number of the most opulent gen- 
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tiemen in town, who will pay largely on this establishment, have 
interested themselves warmly in its favor." 

At the next meeting, the Committee found themselves nnprepared 
to report in full upon a subject of such vast importance, and again the 
meeting was adjourned until the first Monday in August. Mean- 
while the matter was discussed in the columns of the weekly press, 
and the advantages of free public schools were iully and ably set forth. 
In the Gazette for Saturday, July 30, every male inhabitant, and 
heads of families especially, are requested to lay aside other concerns, 
^* and attend on the town meeting next Monday, in the afternoon, to 
consider and decide on the important measure of establishing town 
schools." The report presented on that memorable occasion was pre- 
pared by Dr. Manning, but the author, alas ! was no longer living to 
advocate, and, by his resistless eloquence, enforce its claims. On the 
Friday previous to' the meeting, he had ceased from his earthly toils 
and labors, after a brief illness of less than a week. We may be par- 
doned if we introduce here this remarkable report in full, embodying 
as it does, in clear and decisive language, the great fundamental prin- 
ciples for which the advocates of popular education must always con- 
tend, and constituting in reality the chief ajRNBR stons of the 
Fbee School System of Providence. 

Report of the School Committee in 1791. — At a town meet-, 
ing of the Freemen of the town of Providence, held, by adjournment, 
at the State House, on Monday the 1st day of August, 1791. 

Whereas, the School Committee, who wore, on the 6th and 13th 
days of June last, appointed and continued to make report respecting 
a petition pending before the meeting, for the erection of schools in 
this town, the expense whereof is to be paid out of the town treasury, 
presented the following report, to wit ; 

To the Freemen of the Town of Providence, to be convened next 
by adjournment, the underwritten members of your School Com- 
mittee, in pursuance of your resolution at your last meeting, report : 

After the most deliberate and mature consideration of the subject. 
we are clearly of opinion, that the measure proposed by the peti- 
tioners is eligible, for many reasons : 

1st. Useful knowledge generally diffused among the people is the 
surest means of securing the rights of man, of promoting the public 
prosperity, and perpetuating the liberties of a country. 

2d. As civil community is a kind of joint tenancy, in respect to 
the gifts and abilities of individual members thereof, it seems not 
improper that the disbursements necessary to qualify those individuals 
for usefulness, should be made from common funds. 

3d. Our jives and properties, in a free State, are so much in the 
power of our fellow citizens, and the reciprocal advantages of daily 
intercourse are so much dependent on the information and integrity of 
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oar neighbors, that no wise man can feel himself indifferent to the 
prepress of useful teaming, civilization, and the preservation of morals, 
m the community where he resides. 

4th. The most reasonable object of getting wealth, after our own 
wants are supplied, is to benefit those who need it ; and it may with 
great propriety be demanded, — in what way can those whose wealth 
is redundant, benefit their neighbors more certainly and permanently, 
than by furnishing to their children the means of qualifying them to 
become good and useful citizens, and of acquiring an honest livelihood ? 

5th. In schools established by public authority, and whose teachers 
are paid by the public, there will be reason to hope for a more faithful 
and impartial discharge of the duties of instruction, as well as of dis- 
cipline among the scholars, than can be expected when the masters 
are dependent on individuals for their support. 

These, among other reasons, have led your Committee to investi- 
gate the means of accomplishing an object so desirable as the estab- 
lishment of a competent number of schools in this town, to be sup- 
ported at the town's expense. The Brick School House and Whipple 
Hall are buildings conveniently situated for our present purpose ; but, 
as the former is, in part, and the latter wholly, private property, it 
will become necessary that the individual ownera should be compen- 
sated, and the entire property of those buildings vested in the town. 

The large number of inhabitants on the west side of the 'river ven- 
ders it indispensably necessary that a suitable School House be erected 
on a lot to be provided for that purpose on that side of the river. It 
would also be proper that a fourth School House should be provided 
on a convenient lot to be procured near the lower end of the town. 

When your Committee consider, that, according to the late enu- 
meration, there are in this town twelve hundred and fifty-six white 
males, under sixteen years of age, they cannot estimate the number of 
scholars lower, than to require, at the Brick School House, a principal 
Master and Assistants ; at the School House on the west side of the 
river, a principal Master and Assistants ; and a principal Master and 
Assistants at each of the other School Houses ; to be appointed by, 
and amenable to, a committee to be chosen by the Freemen annually 
assembled according to law, to be called the Town's School Com- 
mittee, for the time being ; by whom also the salaries of such teachers, 
from time to time, shall be contracted for, and paid by orders by said 
Committee, drawn on the town treasury. The Assistants to be occa- 
sionally appointed, when need may require. 

Tour Committee arc further of opinion that, all the aforesaid schools 
be sul>jected to such rules and regulations, from time to time, as may 
be devised and formed by the School Committee, for the time being, 
after the same shall have received the approbation of the Freemen of 
this town, in town meeting legally assembled. 
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And as the Society of Friends have a convenient School Room of 
their own, and choose to educate their children under the tuition of 
their own members, and the direction of Committees of their own 
Meeting ; it is recommended, that they receive, from time to time, of 
the money raised for schooling, according as the proportion which the 
number of scholars in their school shall bear to the whole number 
educated out of the town's funds, to be ascertained by their Com- 
mittee to the Town's Committee, who are to give orders on the town 
treasury for the same, as in the case of other schools ; — their school 
being open to the Town's Committee, for their inspection and advice 
in regard to the moral conduct and learning of the children, not inter- 
fering in respect to the address or manners of the Society, in relation 
to their religious opinions. 

Finallv, your Cfommittee recommend, as new and further powers 
are hereby proposed to be granted to, and exercised by, the Town's 
future School Committee, which were not in contemplation at the 
time of their appointment, that they have, liberty to resign their places, 
and that a School Committee be appointed for the Town of JProvi- 
dence, to remain in office till the next annual choice of Town Officers, 
and instructed to report the rules and regulations aforesaid to the next 
town meeting : That a committee be also appointed to contract, in 
behalf of the town, for suitable lots where to build the two new School 
Houses proposed to be erected, and to form plans and an estimate of 
the expense of such buildings ; and to report the same to the next town 
meeting : That said committee last mentioned also inquire and report 
on what terms the proprietors of the Brick School House and Whip- 
ple Hall will relinquish their claims to the town. 

James Manning, Jabez Bowbn, 

Eno8 Hitcock, David Howell, 

Moses Brown, Benjamin Bourn, 

Joseph Snow, John Dobrance, 

Moses Badger, Theodore Foster, 

Wbi^come Arnold. 

Frotidence, July (7th month,) A. D. 1791. 

And the said report having been duly considered, It is Voted and 
Resolved^ That the same be received and adopted, except as to the 
rcsignatiou of the School Committee, who are hereby continued, and 
directed to draft rules and regulations for the government of said 
schools, and to make report at the next town meeting. 

It i% further Resolvedj That Messrs. Moses Brown, John Brown, 
Welcome Arnold, Edward Thurber, Charles Keene, Zephaniah An- 
drews and Charles Lippitt, or the major part of them, be and they 
are hereby appointed a Committee to procure the lots in said report 
mentioned ; to inquire the terms on which the proprietors of Whipple 
Hall, and the Brick School House, will relinquish their rights in said 
buildiings to the town ; to estimate the expense of the two new School 
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Houses, and to perform all other business required of the Committee 
last mentioned in said report ; and that they also make report to the 
next town meeting. 

Ordered, That these resolutions be published in the newspapers in 
this town. 

A time copy — witness, 

Daniel Cook, Town Clerk. 

The foregoing Report, it will be seen as above, was adopted, and 
a Committee was appointed to procure lots, make inquiries, ftc, and 
make report at the next town meeting. Here the matter was per- 
mitted to slumber until September, 1792, when the town resolved to 
establish Free Schools, and the Town Council was directed to carry 
into effect the recommendations and provisions of the aforesaid Report 
of the School Committee. Three years later, the said Report was 
again revived, and again the Town Council was directed to carry its 
provisions into effect. Why these early efforts in behalf of Free 
Public Schools failed, for the time being, cannot perhaps be certainly 
and definitely known. It may be that the sudden removal by death 
of Dr. Manning, who appears to have been the prime mover in the 
enterprise, retarded for a while the good cause. Possibly the recom- 
mendation of the report in favor of a separate school for the Quakers, 
or Friends, may have been the main difficulty in the way. " It 
would have been indeed humiliating," says Staples, " if public educa- 
tion had been subjected to evident sectarian influence by the descend- 
ants of those who had first, severed all connection between religion 
and civil government," or, if we may add a qualifying expression, 
between Church and State. 

In 1800, commenced a new era in the annals of education in Rhode 
Island. During this year, the General Assembly passed their first 
act in relation to the establishment of Free Schools in every town. 
The subject had been brought before the House of Representatives, in 
the form of a memorial and petition of tho Providence Association of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers, drawn up and presented by the late 
venerable John Howland. To the influence of this organization of 
the working classes, so to speak, and especially to the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Howland, we, at the present day, are greatly 
indebted for the blessings of popular instruction. The act of the As- 
sembly met with great opposition and was soon afterwards repealed, 
but not before Providence* had purchased of the proprietors their 
interest in Whipple Hall and the Brick School House, and built a 
new house in the lower part of the town, and another on the west 
side of the river, thus establishing four Grammar Schools, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the report of 1791. A tax of six thousand 
dollars was ordered, which, with other funds, were appropriated 
toward carrying the system into operation. The first School Com- 
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mittee under the aforesaid act of the General Assembly, was appointed 
by the town in August, 1800. It consisted of the Rev. Dr. Maxcj, 
Manning's successor in the presidency of the College, the Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock, the Rev. Stephen Gano, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, and Messrs. William Jones, James Burrill, Jr., John How- 
land, Jabez Bowen, David L. Barnes, Amos M. Atwell, and John 
Carlile. The schools were opened on the last Monday in October, 
1800, and on the 23d of December following, there were in attendance 
180 pupils in the First District, 230 in the Second, 240 in the Third, 
and 338 in the Fourth, making a total of 988 pupils, out of a popu- 
lation of 7616. 

From this time onward, the successful career of Providence has 
afforded a happy illustration of the oft repeated maxim, that the 
growth of knowledge is the growth of sound principles and pure 
morals. As a city, she now ranks the second in New England. Her 
ascending series of excellent Free Public Schools affords to the entire 
population the means of elementary education, of which the poorest 
as well as the wealthiest citizen may avail himself. Her High School 
prepares the youth for College, for the counting room, the office of the 
engineer, the shop of the artisan, the field of war, and for whatever 
employments in life they may be destined. It disciplines the mental 
and moral faculties, improves the taste, and promotes and cherishes a 
desire and love for knowledge. The noble University, whose first 
Centennial has but recently been celebrated, and the Athenaeum, 
founded by the liberality of her great hearted and philanthropic mer- 
chants, crown and perfect the work. Far distant be the day when 
short sighted economy, or selfish, narrow minded municipal policy 
shall sap the foundations of the glorious structure of Free Pubuc 
Schools, which our fathers have reared and the men of the present 
day thus far sustained, with such praiseworthy self-sacrificing efforts, 
and with such gratiiying and succesful results. 

Respectfully submitted. 

REUBEN A. GUILD, 
CHARLES T. ROBBINS, 
FREEBORN COGGESHALL. 

Providence^ May 25, 1865. 

QUARTERLY REPORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

July, 1864. 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence. 

Gentlemen : — There liave been no important changes, the past 
term, in the character and condition of our schools ; neither have there 
been any very marked improvements or decided failures either in 
teaching or in discipline. Many schools might be better taught and 
more efficiently governed, were teachers more earnest and faithful in 
their labors. A few schools have not been kept up to the high stand- 
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ard to which they have been carried. There has evident! j been less 
e£fi>rt and earnestness than in previous terms. 

Objections have been frequently bronght against our schools and 
school system, on the ground that pupils are forced too much, and are 
compelled to study more than they ought, and that girls, especially, 
sufier from having imposed on them too severe tasks. These objec- 
tions are deserving of serious consideration, and if true, our schools 
and school system should be so modified and changed that the evils 
complained of should at once be remedied. It is no doubt true, aUd 
lamentably true, that a large number of girls and some boys, attend- 
ing onr schools, suffer from an over-excited brain. Their whole 
nervons system is deranged and their physical energies impaired, and 
premature death or insanity is sometimes the fatal consequence of this 
violation of Nature's laws. Are onr schools responsible for this 
breaking down of the health and strength of so many promising 
youth ? Is it the fault of our schools alone, or in part, that so many 
carry the honors of their, graduation to an untimely grave ? This is 
an important question, and should be thoroughly considered. From 
a very careful examination of thi^ subject for a series of years, I am 
folly satisfied that our schools are not responsible for the decay of 
physical strength and vigor that is so often lamented ; but that there 
are other causes which are producing these disastrous results. It is 
the mental excitement out of schools, and the palpable violation of 
the very laws of life, to which these evils are to be attributed. 

It is the light literature of the day, and the vile trash with which 
the press is teeming, that is so sadly weakening and deranging the 
mental organism of the young. It is not the study of our schools 
alone, but the sensation tales and stories in the Ledgers and Dime- 
Novels tliat are undermining the health and corrupting the morals of 
the youth of the present day. To be convinced of this, we need 
only to visit our circulating libraries and our periodical depots to learn 
what a mass of crude, puerile, and often objectional matter is fur- 
nished as food for the mind. This is being devoured with the greatest 
eagerness by most of the pupils attending our schools ; and the inevi- 
table consequence is, that their brain and nervous system are excited 
to the highest intensity of feeling, and all their worst passions 
aroused. 

It is not easy to enumerate all the evils produced by this excessive 
excitement of the passions and the brain. A large number of pupils, 
even in the dead hours of night, are intensely engrossed in the pe- 
rusal of works, on no page of which ought the eye of youth ever to 
rest. Such a practice, besides its immoral tendency, completely 
destrovs ail the disciplinary power of our schools. Habit9 of con- 
tinued, patient, concentrated thought, are broken up ; and a large 
part of that which is learned in school is crowded out of the mind 
and is 30on forgotten. 
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Parents sometimes complain that their children are obliged to study 
four or five hours out of school to learn the lessons, assigned them. 
This is undoubtedly true, but the difficulty is not in the length of the 
lessons, but in the condition of the mental power, that has been ren- 
dered unfit for study or for any concentrated e£Port. Let any one 
make the trial, and attempt to demonstrate a proposition in Greometry, 
after his mind has been inflamed by a glowing and graphic description 
of the vices and follies of some imaginary monster, and he will no 
linger be disposed to complain that the ordinary tasks of the school 
room are too long. Uis own experience will teach him where tlie 
difficulty lies. 

There are, doubtless, some few children who are injured by studying 
too much in school. Those of a delicate frame and feeble constitution 
may, if they are ambitious to excel, tax their minds to severely, but 
these are exceptions to the general rule, and ought to be carefully 
watched both by parents and teachers. But where there is one 
injured by studying to much, there are hundreds who might and 
onght to study more. The lessons now assigned to be learned in our 
schools are not two-thirds of the length they were formerly. 

The remedy for the evil complained of must be sought in the vigi- 
lance of parents and in the united efforts of the friends of education. 
The public taste is evidently becoming more and more vitiated every 
year, as the demand for these poisonous publications is constantly 
increasing. The vilest and most objectionable of them are now being 
scattered broad cast, and, like the frogs of Egypt, are filling every 
part of our land. 

Objections are sometimes urged against our schools that the teach- 
ers are negligent in their supervision of the school yards and grounds, 
and that there is often a want of neatness in and around the schools. 
Such things ought not to be. There is no duty of a teacher more 
important and imperative than that of inspecting, daily, every part 
of the school premises, so that nothing can be seen that will leave a 
stain upon the youthful mind. Many of our school yards, with but 
little labor and expense, can be ornamented with shrubbery and 
flowers and rendered attractive and pleasing to the eye. . Such aids 
to education should not be overlooked or undervalued. They are of 
great utility in the formation of whatever is beautiful and lovely in 
character. Early impressions remain through life and tend either to 
elevate or debase the mind. A taste for the beautiful, both in nature 
and art, cannot be too early or too assiduously cultivated. And the 
first lessons may, very wisely, be taught in the school n>om. 

The w'hole number of pupils that have been registered the past 
term is* 7,588. Of this number, 252 have been received into the 
High School, 2,013 into the Grammar Schools, 1,813 into the Inters 
mediate Schools, and 3,509 into the Primary Schools. 
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NOTBICBBB, 1864. 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — ^The results of the examinations recently made, are, 
on the whole, as satisfactorj as in any former term. We have now 
but a few schools that are not in a good condition — ^a much smaller 
number than ever before. There is yet, however, much to be done to 
elevate all oar schools to a still higher point of excellence. Parents 
and committees should manifest a higher appreciation of the incom- 
parable value of public education, and should show a deeper interest in 
the welfare of our schools, by a more active co-operation and sym- 
pathy with those who are engaged in the arduous duties of bringing 
them op to the highest standard. Unless supported liberally and 
generoasly by public sympathy, our schools must languish, and fail of 
that vigor and efficiency they might and ought otherwise to possess. 

It has been my purpose in previous reports, to point out what 
teachers should avoid and what they should aim at, to perfect their 
work. This I shall continue to do, although many of the suggestions 
I shall now make I have before made ; but so long as errors and 
faults exist, teachers should be warned against them. 

One of the first requisites for a good school is good order. A 
school that is not well governed is comparatively worthless. A teacher 
may possess every other qualification in an eminent degree, but, if he 
cannot discipline his school wisely and judiciously, he is not fitted for 
the responsible position he occupies. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that obedience can be best enforced by a stern, harsh and repulsive 
manner. Those who act under this belief will sooner or later assur- 
edly fail. A gentlemanly and courteous demeanor is never incom- 
patible with firmness and decision, in maintaining the right. 

The most common mistake made by teachera, is, they govern too 
much. They have too much machinery and too many rules. They 
are not systematic and uniform ; sometimes they are rigid and exact 
in enforcing obedience, and at other times they are indulgent, careless 
and lax. Much valuable time is often wasted in inquiring into what 
may be called petty offences and the violation of some useless regula- 
tion in school. The laws of a school should be few and of a general 
character, and always so clearly stated as never to be misunderstood. 
Many teachers err in announcing to the school before hand, the exact 
penalty for each offence. This is a great mistake. No one can decide 
wisely what ought to be done in any particular case till it occurs. 
This should be determined bv an examination of all the facts and 
circumstances conected with it. Disobedience that is the result of 
thoughtlessness and inattention, should never be punished in the same 
wav as that which is deliberate and willful. Teachers often feel 
compelled to inflict corporal punishment because they have threatened 
it, when they would not have inflicted it, if it had not been threatened. 
By such injudicious punishments the moral forc^ of discipline is en* 
tirdy lost. 
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The veracity and honesty of pupils shoald never be doubted, with- 
out the most decisive proof, and when this exists, it sliould never be 
proclaimed to the school, but should be corrected by personal and 
private interviews with the pupils. Corporal punishments are not 
proper means to enforce moral duties. The conscience is* not moved or 
softened by the infliction of bodily pain. There are motives, however, 
which a skillful teacher knows how to use with effect. Nothing is ever 
gained in disgracing a pupil in the eyes of his companions, but a 
great moral force is lost. The teacher who is continually telling his 
scholars how stupid and how bad they are, seldom, if ever, gains 
access to the conscience and the heart. 

One of the most imperative duties of teachers is to make continued 
efforts to render their schools as attractive and pleasant as possible. 
This is especially important where the pupils are of that age when 
they begin to feel the confinement and restraints of the school-room to 
to be irksome. Many attend school who have no natural love or taste 
for study, and who are not old enough to judge wisely what is best 
for their future good. Such do not and cannot appreciate the full 
value of a liberal education. Much can be done to interest and to 
gain the confidence of such scholars. By kind attention, by sym- 
pathy, friendly caution and advice, an influence may be exerted for 
good that shall extend through their whole life. Thei'e are many 
attractions in this city, for the young, to divert their minds from their 
studies and to draw them away from school. Almost every conceiva- 
ble temptation is thrown around them to entice them into the for- 
bidden paths of vice. Our schools, as far as possible, should become 
barriers against the evils which are assailing them on every side. 
Parents and teachers should unite heartily and perseveringly to save 
every child from the threatening ruin. 

There are mistakes in teaching as well as in discipline, that ought 
to be avoided. The most prominent fault in teaching now noticed is, 
that pupils are taught words without ideas. This practice has been 
pointed out and condemned in almost every Teacher's Institute, and 
in every educational journal, and yet there is no error into which 
young teachers especially are more prone to fall. The memories of 
children are crowded with words, and terms, and processes, but their 
perceptive and reasoning faculties are seldom called into activity. 
Many teachers tell their pupils that they must think and reason, but 
do not explain to them what thinking and reasoning are. They do 
not point out clearly the fii*st steps in each process, and lead them 
along gradually and pleasantly, till they 'have acquired strength and 
confidence to trust in their own powers. 

Some fall into the opposite error. They explain too much. They 
leave but little or nothing for the pupil to do for himself. Instead of 
teaching how to think and reason, they think and i*easdn for him ; and 
all that is required is to commit to memory the processes after they 
have been rei^soned out. Such methods of teaching should be most 
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studionsly avoided. It would be no more absurb for a nnrse to 
attempt to teach a child to walk by carrying him continually in her 
arms, than to expect that the reasoning powers of children will be 
developed and cultivated while the thinking and reasoning is per- 
formed for them. Many attempt to explain what needs no explana- 
tion. Thev do not discriminate between ihose studies which are 
acquired solely or mainly by an effort of the memory and those which 
are acquired by a process of reasoning. Tlie memory is undoubtedly 
the first faculty that is called into active exercise ; and this should be 
most assiduously cultivated. 

Teachers sometimes err in assigning lessons that are too long and 
too difficult, so that pupils are too often discouraged and lose their 
interest in their studies and in their school, or else over-exert them- 
selves and suffer both in body and mind in consequence. This error, 
by no means uncommon, should be most carefully guarded against. 
Great skill and judgment are required in always adapting the lesson 
to the understanding and capabilities of the pupils ; without this, no 
teacher can be eminently successful. There are great diversities 
in pnpils in their ability to understand a principle or to comprehend 
an . explanation. What will suffice for one-h|ilf of a class will be 
wholly inadequate for the remainder. The dull scholars, and not the 
bright ones, should receive the special, personal attention of the 
teachers. There is also another extreme to be avoided. Not unfre- 
quently too little is required of pupils. The tasks are so easy that 
scarcely any %ental effort is needed to master them. They are com- 
pelled to review what they have passed over^ so many times, that 
there is no stimulus arising from the pleasures and consciousness of 
new acquisition, And, as a consequence, they become idle, careless, 
and often subjects of discipline. Besides all this, much precious time 
is wasted, and the most valuable discipline of mind lost. 

There has been a diminution in the number of children attending 
school the past term. Roman Catholic children continue to leave to 
attend private schools of their own. More than seven hundred have 
left within two years. Nearly one hundred have recently left the 
Hospital Street School, so it will be necessary to close one or more 
rooms. The^hole number of pupils registered is 7,410. There have 
been received 287 into the High School, 1,875 into the Grammar 
School, 1,774 into the Intermediate, and 3,534 into the Primary 
Schools. 

FSBBUABT, 1866. 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — Our schools have suffered, the past term, more from 
absence and irregular attendance than in any previous term of which 
there is any record. Much of this absence has been caused by sick- 
ness, which has been unusually prevalent in everv part of the citv. 
In some schools the attendance has not been sixty-five per cent, of tne 
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whole number belonging. With such obstacles, the usual satisfactory 
results ought not to be expected. In most of our teachers there has 
been no lack of interest or of earnest and faithful effort to improve 
and elevate their schools. In the High School, in particular, and in 
the Grammar Schools, the instruction has never been more thorough 
and of a higher order. I regret to add that we still have schools that 
might and ought to be improved. While the Comipittee should be 
extremely careful that no injustice be done to any teacher, they should 
also not fail to protect the rights of children, in providing for them 
that thorough instruction which is justly their due. 

There are but few duties more delicate or difficult to perform than 
that of deciding upon the true character and condition of a school, 
and awarding, both to teachers and pupils, that praise or censure which 
they most truly deserve. Different examiners have different standards 
of excellence by which they judge of ^ school, and these are some- 
times of an opposite character, so that the same school may be by one 
standard considered excellent, and by another, almost worthless. 
Many judge of a school by its appearance at the examination at the 
close of the term, without making any inquiry how such results have 
been obtained. If the school is orderly, the recitations prompt and 
accurately recited, and most of the questions answered correctly, they 
decide, without hesitation, that the school must be a good one, and 
that teachers and pupils are deserving of high commendation. But 
at such an examination, or rather exhibition, it does not appear how 
long the scholars have been preparing to exhibit thenfielves in this 
creditable manner. None but those most interested know how many 
times the same questions have been asked and repeated during the 
term. Many teachers feel that the reputation and character of their 
schools depend upon the show they can make at these quarterly 
exhibitions. So long as this is the case, their main efforts will be to 
secure, some way or other, the approbation of the Committee on these 
occasions ; and they will have before them continually a temptation too 
powerful for most to resist — to review previous studies unnecessarily 
— to make but slow progress and to keep back their brightest scholars, 
that they make a brilliant show. 

Some make good order and discipline the criterion of^ excellence in 
a school. If the pupils sit erect and motionless like little statutes, 
fearing to turn either to the right or left, lest they should break some 
petty and unnecessary rule, and are watched by the teacher with an 
eagle eye, and with the rattan ready to inflict a blow for the slightest 
movement, whether it be involuntary or otherwise, they are too ready 
to decide that such a school must be in a most excellent condition, and 
teachers are oflen misled by the approbation they receive from visitors 
for such kind of rigid discipline. There is also 'great liability to err 
in forming a correct judgment of a school by comparing one with 
another of the same grade, without making due allowance for the 
superior advantages and the greater facilities one has over the other. 
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In some, the attendance is mnch.more regular and constant than in 
others. The per centage of absence in oar schools varies from two 
per cent, to forty. Many teachers receive very important aid from 
the cooperation of parents. This can be fully appreciated by those 
only who have to conduct their schools without it. Truancy, with its 
train of evils, which never have been and never can be adequately 
portrayed, casts its blighting influence unequally in diflerent parts ot 
the city. Some teachers have to struggle ana contend continually 
against it, while others have much less annoyance from this source. 

The standard of scholorship in each grade is not always the same. 
There is frequently a great difference in this respect. This must, of 
necessity, be the case where the population is fluctuating. When the 
lowest grade of a school is crowded, the scholars in the next higher 
must be advanced to make room, even if they are not fully prepared 
for promotion, so that a comparison with other schools would be not 
only unfavorable, but also unjust to teacher and scholars. In forming 
a correct opinion of a school or in judging of the character and effi- 
ciency of a teacher, we should, in the first place, ascertain how much 
has been accomplished in a given time, and whether this is advance or 
review. This is absolutely essential to a correct decision. We should 
then carefully examine how perfectly and thoroughly the work has 
been done, and what have been the facilities the teacher has enjoyed, 
and what obstacles and hindrances he has had to encounter. These 
should have their full weight and influence in making up our judg- 
ment of a teacher or a school. There are other considerations, also, 
which should be taken into the account. The methods of teaching 
and kind of discipline are by no means to be overlooked. A teacher 
may be successful in secnring obedience to his authority, he may know 
how to adapt his explanations exactly to the capacity and comprehen- 
sion of each pupil, and the recitations in all the studies may be prompt 
and nearly perfect, and yet he may be far from being a teacher of the 
highest order. This discipline may be harsh, unfeeling, and unneces- 
sarily severe, and there may be but little or no sympathy between him 
and his pupils. The moral power of personal intercourse may be 
entirely wanting, and the relation of teacher and pupil may be rather 
of a military than a parental character. 

But the highest qualities of a teacher and the most valued charac- 
teristic of a school cannot be subjected to any test or examination. 
They can be fully appreciated only by the pupils themselves, and by 
those who see the fruits in an after life. A true teacher has higher 
motives of action than the approbation of those who employ him. 
His reward comes through the consciousness of having discharged his 
whole duty. The routine of the school room he regards as an indis- 
pensable and important work, and he prepares himself for it daily, 
that it may be performed in the most unexceptionable manner ; but he 
does not rest satisfied with this. There is something nobler at which 
he aims — the formation of a character, pure, elevated and enduring 
when all else shall fiiil. 
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As a method of teaching somewjiat novel has been revived and 
recently urged upon the attention of our teachers, it may be well to 
point out some of the errors that may result from its adoption. I 
refer to what is called object or representative teaching. I am not 
disposed to object to all that is included in this method. There is in 
it much that is valuable, and in the hands of a skillful teacher it will 
give life and power to liis teaching. But inexperienced teachers, who 
do not understand its proper limits, nor know how to apply it, often 
make the most ludicrous caricature of teaching that can be imagined. 
One of the common errors to which teachers are prone, and which 
attracts the attention of examiners of schools, is that of crowding and 
burdening the memories of children with words without ideas. This 
has often been pointed out as a great fault, and should be most assidu- 
ously avoided. 

To remedy this, the object method has been introduced, which 
often leads to the opposite extreme. One of its fundamental princi- 
ples is that pupils should never attempt to commit anything to memory 
which they do not fully understand. This error is equally fatal to all 
successful teaching. There can be no question of the very great 
utility of visible -objects in quickening and aiding the memory, in 
making all teaching life-like and real, in giving substantial verity to 
every mental act. And this, undoubtedly, has been undervalaed and 
too much neglected by the great body of teachers. The perceptive 
faculties of children have not been called into actual exercise as often 
as they ought to have been. Pupils, after learning the names of 
objects, should associate with them their form, coTor, qualities, and 
uses. Under proper limitation this is wise and skillful teaching. But 
to require children to understand the meaning of every word before 
learning to spell them, and to have clear and correct ideas associated 
with every word in a sentence before reading it, is not only impracti- 
cable, but preposterous and absurd ; and how any one who has had 
any experience in teaching could adopt and advocate such a theory, is 
unaccountable. The first step in teaching children how to spell, is to 
require them to make certain articulate sounds, and then to connect, 
by an effort of memory, the proper repi*esentations of these sounds, 
whether they be letters or words. The icnowledge of the meaning 
or the use of words, if it could be acquired, would not aid the pupil, 
in the least, in learning to spell it, but would, in most cases, be a hin- 
drance by distracting his mind, and thus lessening the impression on 
the memory. The same is equally true in regard to the first exercises 
in reading. Pupils can acquire distinctness of articulation and correct 
pronunciation, which are the prime elements of all good reading, quite 
as well, and even better, without a knowledge of the meaning of 
words than they can with this knowledge. This is in accordance with 
that well known and established principle, that when the mind is con- 
centrated upon one thing at a time it can accomplish it better than 
when distracted by several objects. 
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It is also a significant fact that children learn to spell much more 
readily when young than thej do after they become interested in other 
studies. Every teacher of experience understands this. But after 
they have learned to spell and pronounce correctly the names of 
objects, then they should be made acquainted with their form, quali- 
ties and uses. And this can be best done by visible representations, 
^he process is similar in reading. When children have acquired a 
clear and distinct articulation, and can pronounce words at sight, 
readily and correctly, then, and not till then, are they prepared to 
advance another step, and to learn the meaning of words when used 
singly, and when arranged in sentences. It will then be proper to 
teach gradually, tone, modulation and emphasis. 

Frequent mistakes are committed in making children acquainted 
with the meaning of words. They are oflen required to explain or 
define the meaning of a word of which they are ignorant, by the use 
of another of which they know even less. This is quite common 
in some of our school books. The only true method is to explain 
and illustrate what is unknown by that which is well known. A 
child must be taught to employ a word to express thoughts and 
ideas of his own, before he can understand its meaning or its use. 
He may learn fo define words as thej are defined in some of the Prir 
mary School Dictionaries, as follows : A letter is an epistle, and an 
epistle is a letter ; an event is an incident, and an incident is an event ; 
jagged is jaggy, and jaggy is jagged.; astonishment is amazement, and 
amazement is astonishment; and he may be both astonished and 
amazed at how much he knows, but the bright and happy vision will, 
sooner or later, pass away like mist, before the true light of knowledge. 

The number of pupils registered the past term is smaller than in 
several of the preceding terms. The whole number is 7119. In the 
High School there is 269 ; in the Grammar, 2122 ; in the Interme- 
diate, 1891, and in the Primary, 2837. 

Mat, 1866. 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

G-entlemen : — ^It is fitting, in this sad hour of our nation's grief, to 
endeavor to trace out the origin of the dire calamities that have befallen 
us, and to ascertain what connection they may have had with a false 
or defective system of education. 

At first view it has seemed impossible to accoimt for a rebellion so 
causeless and of such feai*ful magnitude, in an age so enlightened as 
the present — a rebellion unparalleled for fiendish atrocity, in the 
darkest ages of the world's history. Pagan Greece and Rome would 
have shrunk with horror from the savage barbarity that has charac- 
terized this treasonable warfare. But a more careful examination 
into the social and civil condition of the revolted states, discloses the 
prime cause of all our woes. Slavery, the curse of man, has covered 
our nation in sackcloth and filled our homes with mourning. 
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It IS this accursed institution that has blighted the fairest portion of 
our land. Its influence is seen and felt in every member of the body 
politic. It has changed and modified all the relations of life. It has 
degraded labor and established an indolent and pleasure-seeking aris- 
tocracy. It has divided society into distinct classes, separating them 
by almost impassible barriers, thus rendering universal and popular 
education wholly impracticable. In the training of the young, their 
moral nature has been almost entirelr ignored and th^ culture of the 
heart and conscience sadly neglected. By one class, intellectual re- 
finement and courtly etiquette have been regarded among the noblest 
virtues. The laws of chivalry have often been established for the 
laws of God, and the skillful use of the bowie-knife and the revolver 
has been a passport to the best society, and deemed the highest 
accomplishment of a gentleman. 

A high moral and Christian culture are utterly impossible amid the 
abominations of slavery. It is but solemn mockery to attempt to 
inculcate moral precepts when they are universally violated with 
impunity. How can children be taught to love their neighbors as 
themselves, when their neighbor's dearest rights are taken from them 
and trampled in the dust ? 

How can they be taught to do to others as they would that they 
should do to them, when those who teach these sacred truths hold 
others in cruel bondage, and treat them but little better than the 
brutes ? How can they be made .to understand and to feel that with- 
out purity, both in heart and life, there can be no moral virtue what- 
ever ; when the violation of every social tie is ignored, and the vilest 
debaucheries, sanctioned by practice, if not by law, are constantly 
before their eyes ? 

Had the youth of the revolted states enjoyed the privileges of a 
wise and generous culture ; had they been taught to fear God, to 
obey His laws, and to respect all the rights of man; had they been 
trained from early childhood to revere the eternal principles of right- 
teousness, justice and purity ; had they been taught to believe that 
the wicked shall not go unpunished, but that sooner or later a righteous 
retribution awaits all evil doers, — this most infernal rebellion would 
never have cursed our land. 

Whilst we deplore the awful scourge that has been brought upon 
us by the institution of slavery, let us now rejoice that this blighting 
curse is forever removed. 

May we not, in this hour .of our trial learn a lesson of wisdom, 
which should lead us to examine more carefully and rigidly our own 
system of education ; to ascertain whether there may not be incipient 
evils with which we are threatened. Does not the efficiency and 
excellence of our schools, in the estimation of many, depend more 
upon the extent and thoroughness of the pupils, in the different 
branches of study, than upon their pure and elevated character ? and 
are we not in danger of giving to much prominence to intellectoal 
culture to the neglect of moral ? 
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If we woold shield oar youth against the evils with which they are 
sorronnded we must begin in early childhood. It is then truth makes 
the deepest and most indelible impression ; before the poison of bad 
examples has been infused into the heart ; before the understanding 
has been blinded by prejudice, perverted by false opinions or enslaved 
by scepticism. Unless this precious season is rightly improved, we 
cannot reasonably expect, in manhood, the mature fruits of patriotism 
and virtue. 

It is to be feared that we are gradually becoming an irreligious 
people ; that infidelity, scepticism and immorality are increasing on 
every side; that the elements of disorder, anarchy and rain are 
gathering their forces for a fearful contest. Onr only hope, our only 
safety, is in the redemptive power of education — moral. Christian, 
intellectual education — a perfect and harmonious development of the 
entire man. No narrow or partial culture will suffice. It must be 
as broad as man's sphere of duty. It must not only be a safeguard 
and shield against all temptations, but it must possess a vital power 
to control the passions and propensities of a fallen nature. It must 
embrace every known duty, social, civil and religious. 

The present age is franght with peculiar dangers. Many of the 
evils of war continue after the return of peace. A familiarity with 
the terrible scenes of the battle fields, and the debasing and demoral- 
izing influence of camp life, have a tendency to blunt the moral sen- 
sibility of our youth, by rendering less odious every species of 
wickedness. To guard against this, a new duty is imposed upon' all 
who are entrusted with the nurture and care of the young. Parents, 
teachers and the friends of humanity, should unite in persevering 
efforts to stay the new tide of evil which is threatening our land. 
All the means and agencies that a Divine Providence has placed in 
our bands, to invigorate the intellect and to quicken the sensibilities 
of the heart, should be employed. No higher duty can be conceived. 
No more responsible trust can men assume. 

There is also danger from another source^ Much of the popular 
and current literature of tha day, which is being devoured by the 
young with great avidity, contains an insiduoiis poison of impurity 
and infidelity. This is now vitiating the public taste, lowering the 
high tone of moral purity, and fast corrupting the nation's heart. 
There is another class of publications which are being widely but 
stealthily circulated, of the very vilest character ; these have a debas- 
ing and demoralizing influence on the minds of the young which can- 
not be described. They are fiirnishing food and stimulants for the 
very worst passions, which are often excited into a whirlwind of fury 
that no human person can control. They are sowing broadcast the 
seeds of wickedness, which will, as certainly as harvest follows seed- 
time in the natural world, produce a harvest of crime which we must, 
sooner or later, reap. 
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There has been no marked changes in the general character of our 
schools, since my last report. Most of them are justly entitled to high 
commendation for the faithful manner in "which both teachers and 
pupils have performed their works ; and I wish I could add thnt there 
were no exceptions to be made ; but I am compelled to say that for 
the lack of interest or skill, or from some other cause, there are schools 
that have not accomplished all that they ought. 

So long as there are teachers who are often late and who seem 
anxious to close their schools before the regular time, who appoint 
monitors for their classes while they write notes or visit other rooms ; 
we shall be sure to find indifferent schools. In no sphere of duty are 
faithful labor and earnest effort more apparent than in the school 
room. The inexperienced may sometimes be deceived, but the prac- 
ticed eye can detect any defect or irregularity, as readily as the skillful 
mechanic can discover the slighest friction in the. most perfect ma- 
chinery. Much valuable time is lost in school by long and tedious 
attempts to explain what needs no explanation ; and also by the intro- 
duction of many useless rules and regulations in school discipline. 
The fewer and more simple the rules are the better ; and those schools 
are the best governed where children are taught mainly to govern 
themselves ; and those are usually the best taught whose pupils are 
instructed to rely mostly upon their own powers. 

The number of pupils registered the past term, is somewhat smaller 
than usual. The principal cause of this diminution, is the removal of 
Boman Catholic children, to attend schools of their own denomina- 
tion. The whole number admitted is 7832. In the High School 
there have been received 259, in the Grammar Schools, 1988 ; in the 
Intermediate, 1840 ; and in the Primary, 3245. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS OF THE CITY OP PROVIDENCE, 

JUNE, 1866. 

Dakiel Leach, Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Theodore M. Hobioand, Teacher of French. 

Sbth Sumnes, Chaxlottb O. Dotle, Teachers of Vocal Music. 

Gboroiana B. Hughes, Teacher of Drawing. 

High School. Classical Department, Edward H. Cutler; English Department, 
Dayid W. Hoyt ; Junior Class of Boys, Thomas B. Stockwell ; Senior Class of Girls, 
Susanna £. Jackson ; Middle Class of Girls, Sarah E. Doyle ; Junior Class of Girls, 
Ist DiTision, Emma Brown ; Junior Class of Girls, 2d Division, Ellen Haskell ; Junior 
Class of Girls, 8d DiTision, Mary C. Lewis. 

BEKsriT Street Grammar School. Noble W. DeMunn, Principal ; Martha F. 
Thurber, M. S. D. Gower, Sarah Pollard, Elizabeth Helme, Eliza J. Yeo^ians, Susan 
Joslin, Mary E. Anthony, Assistants. 

Prospect Street Grammar School. Albert J. Manchester, Principal ; Cornelia 
W. Latham, Martha J. Guild, Mary A. Lee, Candace G. Wilcox, Assistants. 
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ABXOI.D Street Grammar School. Thomas W. Bicknell, Principal; CaroUne 
Sherman, Fanny Stebbins, Frances Graber, Charlotte B. Hoswell; Susan P. Sher- 
man, S. Elizabeth Perry, Assistants. 

FomrxAiK Street Grammar School. Albert A. Gamwell, Principal ; Rebecca 
E. Chase, Elizabeth J. Chase, Elizabeth C. Capron, Eleanor Bliss, Rebecca 0. Shel- 
don, Mary M. Angell, Assistants. 

Elm Street Grammar School. Thomas Davis, Principal^ Asenath Tetlow, 
Ann M. Barrows, Celia J. Lewis, Mary Cole, Eliza M. Ingrabam, Almira Marshall, 
Assistants. 

Bridoham Grammar School. Francis B. Snow, Principal; Julia A. Osgood, 
Mary £. Scarborough, Sarah C. Alden, Lizzie £. Osgood, Sarah Dean, Lizzie Wilcox, 
Sarah C. Padelford, Rosamond R. Leavens, M. Austania Babcock, Susan M. Shelley, 
Assistants. 

Mebtimg Street Grammar School. A. C. Bobbins, Principal. 

Bbhkvit Street Intermediate. Mary L. Jenks, Principal. 

Statk Street Intermediate. Abby C. Salisbury, Principal; Catharine H. 
Scott, Assistant. 

Scott Street Intermediate. Ann E. Avery, Principal ; Elizabeth Passmore, 
Assistant. 

Graham Street Intermediate. Harriet J. Hehne, Principal; Maria L. Taft, 
Assistant. 

Wallino Street Intermediate. Elizabeth B. Carpenter, Principal. 

Probfeot Street Intermediate. Amelia Angell, Principal; Harriet L. Buck- 
lin. Assistant. 

Arnold Street Intermediate. Emma Shaw, Principal. 

East Street Intermediate. Mary W. Armington, Principal; Delia Arming- 
ton, Assistant. 

Transit Street Intermediate.' Sarah Shaw, Principal ; Charlotte M. Hodges, 
Assistant 

Fountain Street Intermediate. Anna M. Sessions, Principal ; Biary J. Clere- 
land. Assistant 

Carpenter Street Intermediate. Eliza B. Barnes, Principal; Adela Padel- 
ford, Assistant. 

Federal Stri^et Intermediate. Abby M. Tanner, Principal; Sarah E. Tanner, 
Assistant 

Hospital Street Intebmbdiatr. Diana S. Parkhust, Principal ; Angeline Has- 
kell, Assistant. 

Richmond Street Intkrmediatb. Helen Carrique, Principal ; Abby G. Dudley, 
Assistant 

Plane Street Intermediate. Martha R. Congdon, Principal ; Rebecca C. Ses- 
sions, Assistant. 

Summer Street Intermediate. Annio S. Fielding, Principal; Harriet R. 
Greene, Susan T. Gladding, Janette Tingley, Assistants. 

Hammond Street Intermediate. Mary F. Irons, Principal ; Kate R. Jackson, 
Assistant. 

Friendship Street Intermediate. Margaret E. Palmgreene, Principal ; Anna 
T. Whitney, Assistant 

RiNO Street Intermediate. Mary E. Logeo, Principal; Emily E. Potter, 
Assistant 

Potter's Atekub Intermediate. Emeline A. Sayles, Principal ; Julia A. Wat- 
erman,2Assistant. 

Benefit Street Primary. Mary D. Armington, Principal. 

Statb Strbet Primary. Abby A. Erans, Principal; Eliza R. Henry, Assistant 

Scott Street Primary? Ann M. Yerrington, Principal; Anna B. Osbom, 
Assistant • 

Graham Street Primary. Harriet C. Randall, Principal. 
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Wallino Stbbet Primary. Lucy W. Smith, Principal. 

Prospect Street Primart. — — ■:— , Principal ; Juliana T. Armington, 

Assistant. 
MEBTiNa Street Primart. Elizabeth H. Smith, Principal. 
Arnold Street Primary. Mary F. Hunt, Principal ; Bfargaret Phillips, Assistant. 

East Street Primary. Rebecca B. Armington, Principal ; Ellen Wright, Dency 
Dunbar, Caroline £!. Work, Assistants. 

Transit Street Primary. No. 1. Lydia M. Carpenter, Princial; Sarah A. 
Purkis, Assistant. 

Transit Street Primary, No. 2. Juliet Allen, Principal ; Josie Kent, Assistant. 

Mason Street Primary, Anna E. Searle, Principal ; Sarah Martin, Aasistant. 

Fountain Street Primary. Laura Greene, Principal ; Martha W. Hall, Assistant. 

Carpenter Street Primary. Abby Harvey, Principal ; , Assistant 

Federal Street Primary. Abby N. Hendricks, Principal; Susan J. Gorton, 
Ellen M. Arnold, Assistants. 

Hospital Street Primary School. Abby F. Butler, Principal; Ellen Salis- 
bury, Abby C. Jones, Assistants. 

Richmond Street Primary. M|iry R. Wicks, Principal; Elnora Read, Harriet 
Swan, Helen M. Cook, Assistants. 

Plane Street Pbimary. Anna E. Edmonds, Principal ; Frances D. Browning, 
Assistant. 

Summer Street Primary. Abby W. Jackson, Principal; Sarah Austin, Elizabeth 
J. Cory, Mary A. H. McQueen, Assistants. 

Hammond Street Primary. Frances A. Remington, Principal; Caroline F. An- 
drews, Lucy y. Cole, Phebe A. Andrews, Assistants. 

Friendship Street Primary. Sarah M. Farmer, Principal ; Georgianna Read, 
Assistant. 

Ring Street Primary. Maria W. Wilbur, Principal ; Phebe Wood, Assistant 

Potter's Ayenue Primary. Maria Essex, Principal ; Eliza Smith, Assistant 

Pond Street Primary. Mary H. Field, Principal; Harriet N. White, Assistant 



MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE CITY OF 

PROVIDENCE, JUNE, 1866. 



Esek Aldrich, 
Samuel Allen, 
Henry J. Augell, 
Heryey Armington, 
S. Augustus Arnold, 
Burrell Bartlett, 
William Binney, 
Frederic Burgess, 
Henry H. Burrington, 
George I. Chace, 
George W. Chapin, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
James H. Coggeshall, 
James E. Cranston, 
Thomas A. Doyle. 



John Eddy, 
Charles W. Babyan, 
Cyrus H. Fay, 
Thomas J. Gardiner, 
Edward A. Greene, 
Samuel S. Greene, 
William T. Grinnell, 
Reuben A. Guild, 
John B. Hartwell, 
Daniel Henshaw, 
Henry A. Howland, 
George B. Jastram, 
Howard W. King, 
William Knowles, 
J. Erastus Lester, 



Reuben A. Guild, Secretary. 



Moses B. Lockwood, 
Merrick Lyon, 
I^^muel Osier, 
Seth Padelford, 
Jonathan G. Parkhurst, 
George B. Peck, 
Ellas H. Richardson, 
Charies T. Robbins, 
William M. Rodman, 
William C. Snow, 
Edwin M. Stone, 
Charles L. Thomas, 
Edmund Thurber, 
Albert G. Utley, 
Charies H. Wheeler. 

Thomas A. Doyle, President 
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TCrWN OF NORTH PBOVIDENCE. 

FOR THI TKAR ENDING APRIL 90, 186G. 

The School Committee of the town of North Providence beg leave 
to submit the following Report : 

The Gommittee as elected consisted of Henry Armington, Alvin 
C. Robbins, John Lovett, George A. Kenyon, Charles A. Boyd and 
John H. Stiness. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held at the Town Clerk's 
office on the 18th day of June, 1864, at which time Messrs. Arming- 
ton, Robbins, Lovett, Boyd and Stiness were present and duly quali- 
fied by Royal Lee, Esq. ; and the Committee organized by electing 
Mr. Armington, Chairman, and Mr. A. C. Robbins, Clerk, for the 
year ensuing. 

Messrs. Robbins, Stiness and Lovett were chosen a Committee to 
apportion the money to the several districts. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Committee held June 28th, 186>4, 
Mr. G. A. Kenyon was present and duly qualified, taking his place 
with the Committee. Messrs. Robbins^ Stiness and Kenyon were 
appointed a Committee on qualifications of teachers, and Mr. Alvin 
C. Robbins was chosen Superintendent. 

There have been no changes in Text Books authorized by the 
Committee during the past year. 

At the recommendation of the Committee, the Honorable Town 
Council passed an ordinance requiring all children attending the public 
schools to be in possession of certificates showing that they are pro- 
tected by vaccination or otherwise, against small pox ; and all teachers 
are required to present similar certificates to the School Committee 
before receiving certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Committee recommend that the town appropriate for the pres- 
ent year, for school purposes, the same amount as appropriated last 
year^ viz. : $7,600 00. 
The total amount of money for the support of schools in the town, 

and subject to the orders of the Committee, was $11,185 87 ; 

received as follows, viz. : 
Town's share of State appropriation of 

$35,000, amounting to $2,487 08 

Town's share of State appropriation of 

$15,000, amounting to 875 00 

Appropriated by the town, June, 1864 - 7,500 00 
Balance from last year ------ 823 79 

$11,185 87 

Deduct for salary of Superintendent - 200 00 

*« printing 20 .00 220 00 
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Leaving for teachers' salaries - - - - $10,965 87 
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For any information concerning the conditioi^ of oar public 
schools, we would respectfully invite your attention to the report of 
the Superintendent, which accompanies this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENRY ARMINGTON, Chairman. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the School Committee of North Providence : 

Gentlemen : — Having been appointed by you Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of the town, I have attended to their visitations 
as required by the statute, ^nd according to usage I herewith present 
this my Annual Report. 

It is pleasant to say, now that we behold the dawn of peace from a 
four years' painful civil war that has devastated some of the fairest 
portions of our country, embarrassing public instruction and the cause 
of education, that our public schools have still continued in their usual 
prosperity and usefulness. 

I do not deem it advisable to give the condition of each school 
separately, thereby pointing out the merits and demerits ; but trust 
that the few hints and suggestions offered may serve to encourage 
and stimulate alike, the sensitive teacher and parent, to greater 
activity in the great work of educating the children entrusted to their 
charge, in which all should have more than a common interest. Pre- 
suming all to be actuated with this motive, I doubt not each will strive 
to correct any fault portrayed, as applicable, and emulate any merito- 
rious qualities not possessed. 

Several hindrances have operated in some schools to an unusual 
degree during the past year. There has been more change of teach- 
ers than known for* several years. With a single exception, every 
district in town has experienced a change of at least one, and in one 
instance, three of our longest continued teachers. Most of these 
changes have been voluntary, some taking up new vocations, others 
have felt it' incumbent upon them to leave for other fields where their 
services would be better remunerated, while in a few cases the good 
of a school has seemed to demand a change. Ill health compelled 
one of our most successful teachers to leave a school, which by several 
years of faithful and untiring labors, had brought it to rank among 
the first in point of intellectual attainments. Four teachers who 
have since succeeded him have not, as ;iiight be expected, improved 
it. Tlie greatest advancement of a school requires the yearly con- 
tinuance of a good teacher. 

The prevalence of varioloid and scarlet fever has seriously disturbed 
several of the schools, particularly in districts Nos. 3, 8 and 10 ; and 
for a time seriously threatened their discohtinuance. The establish- 
ment of a Catholic School in District No. 3, has greatly decimated 
those school. 
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For tlie reasons above stated, the regular daily attendance of 
papils has been seriously afFected. The demand for labor, with wages 
paid a man but a few years ago, has induced many of the older lads 
to accept the offer, when they should be at school. Too many pupils 
are allowed to absent themselves from school by trivial excuses, 
through a mistaken indulgence of parents. On inquiry of teachers 
generally, I find that for absenteeism and tardiness parents are very 
much to blame. They are too apt to think that the only one affected 
is the child ; not considering the progress of the school is afFected, 
while the advancement of the class is seriously retarded. The appor- 
tionment of money for each district is based upon the average atten- 
dance of pupils for the year. Amounting to upwards of six dollars 
per scholar, as it has for the past year, it should be a matter of moral 
consideration with each parent to see that no trifling cause detains 
his child from school, thus diminishing the aggregate amount. Some 
teachers are so interested in this, and a desire for the pupils' standing 
in the class, as to acquaint the parent of their absence, and request 
their attendance ; which is very proper. 

I am happy to state that no serious rupture has occurred between 
parents and teacher, to call for adjustment either from Superintendent 
or Committee. 

It will be noticed by the appended table that the appropriation as 
voted in June last, was a very liberal increase from that of previous 
years. Yet, by the increase of compensation demanded by the good 
teacher, in common with the increased wages of all kinds of mecnan- 
ical and manual labor, (though by no means in the same ratio,) it 
was found to be insufHcient in several districts to continue their 
schools the requisite time ; and several of those districts have been 
forced to tax themselves for their continuance. We trust, therefore, 
that the liberal spirit which has heretofore characterized the tax pay- 
ers of this town by thus generously providing for our excellent public 
school instruction, and for the maintenance of which, together with 
various religious and benevolent institutions connected the;*ewith, has 
cost US so much blood and treasure, no dimunition in this direction 
will be thought advisable on the ground of retrenchment of town 
expenditures. 

Good teachers will demand a compensation commensurate with 
that paid to other professions and callings. Our best schools are 
those where the services of the faithful teacher are the best remuner- 
ated, watched and encouraged by the intelligent Trustee, who visits 
the school room, not merely with a view of fulfilling his requirements 
by Iaw,but with a heartfelt desire for their * highest elevation and 
greatest usefulness. Not a few of the Trustees of the town have 
been of this type, and the schools show the results of their faithful- 
ness. It is a source of no little regret when I hear that such connec- 
tions have been severed, believing such changes detrimental to those 
schools. 
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Many of our teachers have been long in the field and veterans in 
the service ; and it would be a work of supererogation for me to say 
anything relative to their indispensable usefulness. I most heartily 
commend the wisdom of those Trustees, who will not, as is too often 
the case, let petty jealousies, unimportant local considerations, or the 
matter of dollars and cents, .sever a connection which has amicably 
existed for years, and become akhi to that of parent and child. 

Primary Department. — The instruction in several of our Primary 
departments is of the most pleasing character ; being that of the ten- 
derness of the judicious parent, yet firm in discipline and thorough- 
ness in drill of those elementary principles so essential to be taught in 
this department. Where there is so large a foreign element as is 
found in our several manufacturing districts, it is of the utmost 
importance that incorrect tones and inflections of voice so often ob- 
served in reading and speaking should be corrected. It is of such 
importance in the pronunciation of words that it should constantly be 
endeavored. 

In this connection I cannot pass unnoticed the importance attached 
to .spelling by several of our Primary and Intermediate teachers. 
Words of the most familiar use as well as of difficult orthography, are 
completely mastered by a constant review and drill, while a hesitancy 
and failure mark the scholars of other schools in very much simpler 
combinations. 

Every pupil should be provided with slate and pencil, and early 
taught to print the letters and words of his spelling lesson, and soon a 
love and habit of industry will be formed, busying the roguish eye and 
trespassing hand, bent upon mischief for the want of something better 
to do, which I have not unfrequently noticed through the want of 
skill and tact of the teacher to give employment. 

Reading also receives its proper attention. Instead of permitting 
the pupil to pass rapidly through the lesson, — each scholar in course, 
being able simply to call the words, with a frequent help of tlie 
teacher, — each sentence and paragraph is taken up, so that the proper 
emphasis, inflection and modulations of voice are brought out cor- 
rectly by every scholar before leaving it. The benefit derived from 
such a course will clearly be seen, on passing to the Intermediate and 
thenCe to the Grammar rooms. The pupils may then at once pursue 
geography, arithmetic and writing, which so naturally follow the 
thorough primary instruction. I am happy to say that those studies, 
in most cases, have been well taught by teachers of the Intermediate 
rooms. Map drawing has been successfully taught in one or two 
rooms. Scholars soon form a taste for this exercise ; and the location 
of towns, rivers and mountains fixes them definitely in the mind. 

Grammar Department. — In our Grammar departments I have 
found branches pursued with a good degree of thoroughness, which but 
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a few years ago were taaglit only in oar High Schools and Academies. 
But I much regret that mental arithmetic has been superseded in 
several rooms by the written ; writing is practiced only as an occa- 
sional exercise ; while reading, instead of being pursued with a view 
to its highest intellectual development and cultivation of voice, k con- 
ducted in a mechanical and monotonous manner. There are merita- 
ble exceptions however, and several of our teachers teach reading with 
marked success. 

All of these branches should receive daily the most thorough drill. 
I am happy to say in one school at least, which has an enviable repu- 
tation for mathematics, I have witnessed the most satisfactory results 
in mental as well as written arithmetic. Some teachers have formed 
classes in ^^ Leach's Intellectual Arithmetic." I trust others will ; as 
the benefits derived by pupils for close thinking and rapid calculation, 
would be most valuable. 

Writing. — Writing, to be successfully taught, should receive the 
whole attention of the teacher. Every pupil should attend to it, and 
should write in thci same nun^r of Potter & Hammond's excellent 
book, and upon the same copy. If writing should be pursued in the 
Intermediate schools in this methodical manner, and continued in the 
Grammar room, and proper instruction given in holding the pen, and 
position at the desk, the complaint that so few good writers leave our 
schools will soon cease to exist. 



Composition and Declamation. — Composition writing and 
declamation, as will be noticed by the appended table, receive a lair 
share of attention. These exercises are so important that they should 
receive constant attention. The practice of writing and speaking 
should commence in the Primary room, as soon as the pupil can print 
the letters. His little request should be printed for the teacher's 
perusal and approbation, and a choice stanza of poetry or paragraph 
from the reader committed, to be recited at the proper time. This 

f>ractice, thus systematically continued through the several grades of 
ower rooms, would soon relieve the pupil of that mountain of dread 
so freqaently experienced upon being called for the first time to per- 
form these duties in the Grammar room. The habit of expressing 
his thoughts clearly on paper and the proper forms for letter writing 
would be acquired, and a gracefiilncss of bearing when requife^to 
address a public assembly, which will relieve him of that embarrass- 
ment so common to inexperienced speakers. 

Discipline. — I have noticed {i marked difierence in the order of 
schools. Teachers who know how to keep their pupils at work, have 
but little necessity to look after the discipline of their school. There 
will be but little time for whispering or moving about. Some have 
the &culty of carrying their pupils along -with Uiem, — leading them. 
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as it were, rather than driving. The less machinery in the school 
room the better. 

In this connection, neatness and proper care of the school room 
should be looked to by every jjood teacher. That teacher who can- 
not keep the floor from filth and dirt, and a mutilation of school furni- 
ture and buildings painful to behold, should not murmur when told 
their services are no longer needed. 

To Parents. — Parents should seek the acquaintance of the 
teacher, not waiting for some accidental introduction, but an early 
visit should be made at the school room, each new term, thereby 
encouraging both teacher and pupil, that both may be convinced of 
the confidence reposed in them. By reference to the School Register, 
not four parents, on an average, visit the school per term. This 
ought not so to be. The mother who would have her daughter taught 
music, is very particular that the best instructor be selected, and the 
most proficient professor secured, that the rudiments of this delightful 
accomplishment be well learned, and she will watch with most anxious 
solicitude her daily progress. A desi|p for the tasteful attire of the 
child, will not unfrequcntly return the garment for the third or fourth 
time if needs be for its proper tit. The shrewd father will calculate 
closely how he can avail himself of the eighth or quarter per cent, 
advance on gold or government bonds and loans, discussing very 

f)roperly, by the hour, our national affairs, without considering it a 
OSS of time or detriment to his daily business. As you very properly 
care for these things, should you be less mindful of the training of the 
intellect and watching its daily growth in the school room ? Again : 
a familiar acquaintance would settle many a difficulty that perchance 
might arise between pupil and teacher, with a five minutes explana- 
tion, thus preventing days and weeks of magnified district gossip. 

Hints to Teachers. — All that may be said of parents visiting 
schools, and a familiar acquaintance, will apply equally to teachers. 
Let the work be reciprocal, and the highest good is the result. As 
teachers are interested in their work, so will they interest their pupils 
and stimulate them in such a manner as to bring parents into the 
school room. Seek to make the pupil feel by your interest in his wel- 
(BLfp that you are, next to his parent, his best friend. Take every 
means and opportunity to perfect yourself in your profession, by tak- 
ing and reading the educational journals of the day and making fre- 
quent visits to other schools, that you may be refresned and stimulated 
to greater usefulness in imparting instruction in your own. And 
above all, look to the morals of your pupils. Never had a teacher a 
better opportunity or more occasion to impress upon the minds of 
those under his charge, his moral obligations to his Maker, to those 
around him» and his loyalty to his country. See that you improve 
the opportunity » - * 
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It is a pleasing reflection at tins time, that my visits to the varions 
schools from time to time, have been received both by teachers and 
pupils with marked courtesy, and whatever suggestions I have offered 
have been accepted in as kindly a spirit as they were given. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to express the pleasure that our official 
acquaintance has afforded me, and to express to you my thanks for 
your kindness, and for the essential aid rendered by your frequent' 
visits as a bodv, with me to the Schools. 

Resp^tfully sabmittcd. 

ALVIN C. ROBBINS, Superintendent. 



^ LOCAL 5AME. 



o 

2: 



TEACHERS' NAMES. 



STATION. 



1 High Street, Pawtacket. 



TRUSTEES' NAMES. 



i£li H. Howard {Oram. Department Royal Lee, 

'Harriet F. Bennett. . . . I Assistant | Daniel Wilkinaon, 

Abbie F. Littlefield . . . Intermediato ! Rot. A. Sherwin. 



2 Church B ill, Pawtueket. 



Harriet A. Sherman... . 
:^arah Harrington 



Prin. Primary. 
Assistant. . . . . . 



Le Roy L. Chilson Oram. Department. 

Frances A. Browning. . Assistant 

Mary E. Barrows 

Mary T. Jenks 

Jeniue Horswell 



3 Hiijffciiii School House. 



1st Intermediate. 
2d Intermediate. 
Primary 



Geo. Henry Kenyon. . . . 

i Frank Fits 

'James M. Collins 

Caroline W. James 

Georgiana A. Flitner... 

Edna A. Blake 

L. 8.Tinglc7 

! Maria E. Williams AssisUnt 



Gram. Department. ... 
Gram. Department. ... 
Gram. Department. ... 
Gram. Department.. . . 

2d Intermediate 

Assistant 

Assistant 



; Charles Payne, 
Daniel Hale, 
George £. Newell. 



Herbert E. Dodge, 
John Trainor, 
Albert Bowen. 



Biver Bt. School House. 
4 Woodrillo 

oCentredalc 

I 

6 Msnton 

7 Fruit Hin 

8 Mount Pleasant 



; Eliza M. Kenyon. 
Sarah J. Bacon. . 



Ist Intermediate. 
Primary 



Liuie D. Kenyon. ... 
George W. Edwards. 
Harriet C. Collins . . . 



Daniel W. Irons. , 
I George W. GaUd. 
■Mary F. Westcott 



Gram, and Intermed.. . Otis N. Angeli, 
Gram, and Intermed. . . ' Mariln K. Cowing, 
Primary C.H.Reynolds. 



Annie F. Westcott Prim, and Intermed . . 



James Bowen Gram. Department 



Gram. Department. 
Oram. Department. 
Gram. Department. 



Bci\jamin Knight, Jr. . 
Laura M. Stcere 



Lucy H.Oarlin. 



Jenks Mowry 

I Lizzie Drowne 

I Hannah D. Mowry. 

JuUa Waddell 

Lizzie Brown 

L. E. Winsor 

L. G. Maxfleld 

8. J. Cheney 

Ada Adams 



DToUGate, ProT. Pike... 
10 Smith's Hill 



Mary L. Jenckes. 



Samuel Olney 

Nancy A. Collins. . . 

Rosa Collins 

Anna R. Congdon. . 

J. Annie Tripp 

Eunice A. Kenyon.. 
F. M. Steere 



Gram. Department 

Prim, and I ntermed .... 



School not graded. 



Gram. Department. 

Assistant. .. , 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Intermediate 

AsMstant 

Prin. Primary 

Assistant 

Assistant 



School not graded. 



Oram. Department. 
Ist Intermediate. . .. 
2d Intermediate. ... 

1st Primary 

1st Primary 

2d Primary 

Assistant 



Caleb V. Waterman. 



Elisha O. AngeU. 



L. M. £. Stone. 

Ralph P. Derereuz, 
Henry Armingtou, 
Charles A. Bc^d. 



George A. Kenyon. 

John LoTett, 
Patrick Donnelly, 
John Behan. 
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TOWN OF SMITHPIBLD, 

FOR THE SCHOOL YJULR ENDING MAT 1, 1865. 

The School Committee of the town of Smithfield hereby submit 
their Annual Report. 

The supervision of the Schools in the town was intinisted at the 
opening of the year to a committee of four. 

This Committee have formed an intimate acquaintance with each 
school, and from a critical examination of them, are able to report a 
creditable progress. We are happy to say that no^change of text- 
books has been deemed advisable by the Committee, while they recog- 
nize the fact that the most approved text-books are necessary to facili- 
tate the acquirement of knowledge ; they are also mindful of the fact 
that, as the mechanic accomplishes his work best and most easily with 
those instruments with which he is accustomed to labor; so both 
teachers and pupils will best and most rapidly accomplish their work by 
employing those books with which use has made them familiar. Hence, 
they have refrained from recommending changes in text-books, which 
would have been a mere matter of experiment. 

The Committee have been greatly embarrassed in collecting the 
statistics for this report, by erron in the returns of the Trustees in the 
several districts. 

To this matter we desire to call their attention. They are to make 
two returns, and only two, during the year, — the one of the Summer 
school, and the other of the Winter. If there should be more than 
one term in the Summer, or the Winter, in the returns, those terms 
are to be treated as one. 

Again, the whole number of different pupils who have been regis- 
tered during the Summer and Winter, are to be reported. In the 
present returns, from districts which have had more than two terms 
of school during the year, the same pupils names are counted twice 
in the same report ; thus rendering it impossible for the Committee to 
form a correct estimate of the whole number of pupils actually attend- 
ing school. From some districts not less than four separate returns 
have been handed in, and as the Committee have no means of deter- 
mining how many of the pupils, who were reported as attending each 
term, actually attended both ; or in other words, how many pupils are 
counted twice in each return, they have been obliged in the distribu- 
tion of the money, to proceed on the supposition that the pupils men- 
tioned as attending one term, were entirely different from those 
attending during the others ; a supposition manifestly wrong. 

A little attention tq this, on the part of the Trustees, would render 
the distribution of the money easier, and enable the Committee to 
conduct it with perfect justice, which they cannot now do. 

The* Committee would also take this occasion to urge upon parents, 
and all interested in the schools of the town, the necessity of greater 
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regularity of attendance on the part of the pupils. The importance 
of this cannot be over-estimated. Many of our schools have sufiered 
greatly from this sad neglect. 

While the teacher may do much to interest the pupils, and thus 
secure their prompt and regular attendance, yet, by far the greater 
part of the labor must devolve upon the parents ; and it seems to your 
Committee that parents would be more active in their exertions to 
promote this regularity of attendance should they consider its 
importance. 

It is for tho pecuniary advantat^e ot the district ; for a portion of 
the money is distributed according to the average daily attendance ; 
besides this, it % dealing unfairly with the teacher to detain pupils at 
home, or to allow them to be detained, unless for the most urgent 
reasons. Finally, that which appeals most directly, is, that the prac- 
tice of allowing pupils to remain at home from school, inflicts an incal- 
culable injury upon the pupils themselves, and upon society at large. 
It often discourages them in their classes, — it fosters in them habits 
of irregularity, and subjects them to the temptations to which the idle 
arc always exposed. The records of our reform schools show that 
ninety-nine out of evory hundred of the youth there confined, were 
those who were suffered to be roaming the streets and fields, when 
they should have been at school. 

The Committee would also suggest that as a means of promoting tliis 
and other kindi*ed objects of interest and profit, proper inducements 
be offered to such as have been most punctual, by making honorable 
mention of their names in the register, and in the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

It seems desirable that the attention of the town should be directed 
to the establishpient of High Schools. 

At present, there rs only one such in the town, and that at Lons- 
dale. It is a most flourishing and successful school, — the languages 
and higher mathematics are taught thorouglily. Connected with tiiis 
school is an excellent apparatus, including .a telescope, which we 
understand to be among the largest in the State ; this, however, is 
owned by the Principal, Mr. J. M.Ross. The success which attends 
this school, should stimulate other districts to establish schools of a 
similar character. . If the expense is an objection, let the wealthy 
citizens and manufacturing companies aid in supporting such schools 
by voluntary contributions. 

The '* Lonsdale Manufacturing Company " contribute not less than 
$1400 yearly for the support of the schools in that village ; thus giv- 
ing an example of the liberality of men who appreciate the advantages 
of a good education, and feel tho importance of giving these advan- 
tages to the children of the parents in their employ. The character 
and the stability of our free institutions, depend upon the correct 
moral principles taught, and the vigorous intellectual training of the 
youth in our common schools. 
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Blind passion, disloyalty, assassination, and kindred crimes, are the 
result of ignorance, as is exemplified in our present history as a 
nation « 

Let the great lessons taught during the past few years stimulate us 
to greater activity in our endt*avors to bring the means of a thorough 
education within the grasp of all classes and conditions of people. 
To this end we earnestly solicit all the people of the town to work 
together liiore earnestly and zealously for the prosperity of the schools, 
— demolish the miserable houses in which some of the schools are now 
held, and erect in some inviting place a neat and commodious school 
house, and surround it by shade trees and other objects of attraction 
and interest. 

Visit the school ; acquaint yourselves with its doings ; appoint the 
best qualified men for officers, — without allowing neighborhood diffi- 
culties and prejudices, or political differences to influence you ; give 
jour heartiest support and sympathy to the faithful teachers, and you 
may look with certainty for still greater benefits. 

The following will show the amount of money received for the 
support of schools during the year, and the sources whence derived : 

From the town appropriation, ----- $4,500 00 

" '* '' Registry 'I'ax, 462 00 

" " " State appropriation, - - - 3,922 52 



(4 it U 



Total, $8,874 52 

The above was distributed as the law directs. 

LYSANDER FLAGG, 

R. WOODWARD, I ^ 

M. J. MO WRY, > Committee. 

AUGUSTUS M. ALDRICH, 

TEXT-BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE. 

Sargent's New Series of Readers ; Progressive Speller ; Worces- 
ter's Dictionary ; Webster's Dictionary ; Greene's Grammar ; Green- 
leafs Series of Arithmetics ; Colbum's Mental Arithmetic ; Robin- 
son's Algebra ; Warren's Series of Geography ; Warren's Physical 
Geography ; Goodrich's History of the United States ; Berard's 
School History of the United States ; Parley's Common School His- 
tory of the World ; Well's Natural Philosphy ; Well's Chemistry ; 
Gray's Lessons in Botany ; Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric ; Coppee's 
Elements of Logic ; Tenney's Geology. 
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TQWN OF 8MITHFIVLD. 



STATISTICS. 



No. of 
District. 


Amount 


Anoant 


Amoant 


Amoant 


Amonat 
ovnthfovs. 


UDdnwn iMt 


•ppottSoiied to each 
District. 


dcmwn bj 
District. 


doe 
the District. 


1 




$185 65 


$186 65 






2 




353 94 


353 94 






3 




342 90 


296 00 


$46 90 




4 




173 15 


173 15 






6 




380 94 


380 94 






6 




184 40 


184 40 






7 


$9 00 


159 65 


159 65 


9 00 




8 


^m 


157 40 


157 40 






9 




157 40 


157 40 






10 




157 40 


157 40 






11 




161 90 


161 16 


74 




12 




159 65 


159 65 






13 




152 90 


152 90 






14 




378 69 


382 69 




$4 00 


15 


72 38 


148 57 


220 95 






16 




338 19 


338 19 


■ 




17 




211 40 


211 40 






18 




157 40 


157 40 






19 




161 90 


161 90 






20 




191 15 


160 36 


30 79 




21 




247 40 


247 40 






22 




213 65 


213 65 






23 


14 49 


222 65 


237 14 






24 and 85 




1,040 21 


1,040 21 






25 




446 19 


446 19 






26 


10 16 


164 15 


174 81 






27 


5 67 


159 65 


165 32 






28 




213 65 


213 65 






29 




146 33 


146 S3 






80 




227 15 


227 15 






31 




211 40 


211 40 






32 




591 77 


591 77 






33 




358 94 


358 44 






34 




211 40 


205 25 


6 15 




86 




179 90 


179 90 
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HAMB 


• 

i 


TSACHKRS. 


TaUSTEBS. 


Silt 


3 


OF DISTRICT. 


• 

o 






School 

D. Din 
V. Pro 


Mansfield, 


1 


Susan Paine, 
Harvey Holmes. 


Abel Paine. 


D. 


1 


SUterBYiUe, 


2 


L. Amanda Moore, 
Helen R. Scagrave, 
Alfred B. Arnold, 
Mary J. Trafton. 


George Johnson, 
D. R. Burdick, 
George W. Stanley. 


D. 




Branch, - 


3 


Fanny S. Dodge, 
Maria £. Potter, 
Nancy £. Morse. 


Warren Esty. 


D. 


1 


Union, 


4 


Jennie Smith. 


Welcome Comstock. 


D. 


1 


Globe, - 


6 


Emily Hoag, 
Flora C. Wales, 
Louisa B, Cranston. 


Edward C. Cranston 


D. 


2 


Manville, - 


6 


• 
Mary Enches, 
A. A. Whipple. 


Stephen Clark. 


P. 

• 


1 


SUples, - 

• 


7. 


Emma M. Paine, 
Susan Paine. 


Wash. Remington. 


D. 


1 


Aldricb, 


8 


Amanda Adama. 


Sidon Adams. 


D. 


1 


Sayles'HiU, - 


9 


Sarah £. Aldrich, 
Edwin A. Mo wry. 


Stephen W. Mowry. 


D. 


I 


Howry, 


10 


Louisa A. Mowry. 


Hiram Mowry. 


D. 


1 


Andrews, 

• 


11 


Minerva J. Paine. 


William Grayson. 


D. 


1 


Wionkbeige, 


12 


Alonzo Mowry, 
Henry C. Sayles. 


John Mowry. 


D. 


1 


Evans, - 


13 


Lucinda £. Phillips, 
Naomi Harris. 


Martin Mann. 

• 


P. 


1 


GreenTille, 


• 
14 


Daniel F. Chandler, 
Maria Keech. 


Pardon Angell. 


D. 


2 


StUlwaterf - 


15 


Julia £. Famum, 
£Uza A. Mowry. 


W. P. Steere. 


D. 


1 


GeorgiaYille, 


16 


Emma W. Mann, 
Carrie F. Pierce. 


C. J. Claflin. 
J. C. Nichols. 


D. 


2 


AllenTUle. 


17 


Emeline M. Mowry. 


Orin Barnes. 


D. 


1 


Dexter, - 


18 


£. A. Angell, 
Phebe £nches. 


Benjamin S. Wilbur 


D. 


1 


Pollen's Comer, 

6 


•19 


George H. Winsor, 
J. C. Palmer. 


A. A. Draper. 


D. 


1 
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NAMB 

OF DISTRICT. 


1 

• 

& 


TEACHERS. 


TRUSTIKS. 


i ^'1 

iiii 


• 

a 

•I 


Woonasquatucket, 


20 


Sara]) Steere, 
Mary S. Pitts. 


Edwin A. Perry. 


P. 


Albion, 


21 


Bebecca C. Clark. 


Samuel Clark. 


D. 


I 

1 \ 


Lime Bock, - 


22 


Elizabeth Ginder. 


David Wilbur. 


D. 


1 i 


Moshassnck, 


28 


Lucy B. Dodge, 
Sarah D. Col man. 


Arnold MoflBitt, Jr. 


D. 


' i 
1 


Central Falls, - 
(Union), - 


24> 
86 S 


Henry A. Wales, 
Julia Le Favour, 
Olive Jacobs, 
Mary L. Gorton, 
Eliza A. Ward, 
Drusilla Paine, 
Anna Adams. 


John A. Adams, 
Lysander Flagg, 
WUliam Newell. 


D. 


6 1 

■ 
1 


Bemon, - 


26 


Sanford B. Smith, 
Lydia £. Paine. 


Champlin L. Watson 
John Warratt, 
George A. Wright. 


P. 


2 


Hamlet, 

• 


26 


Jennie Knight 


John A. Bennett 


P. 


1 


Bemington, 


27 


Mary E. Brooks. 


Jefferson Bemington 


D. 


1 


Sprague, - 


28 


Candaoe M. Eddy. 


Hazel Carey. 


P. 


1 


Angell, - 


29 


Almira Lnther, 
Amanda J. Ballon. 


Peter Ballou. 


D. 


1 


Friends, 


80 


Lizzie E. Bums. 


James Whittle, 
Alfred Sherman, 
Bela E. Lincoln. 


D. 

• 


1 


Lonisquisset, - 


81 


Rebecca Marble. 


Joseph Olney, 
Benjamin Comstock 
Moses Angell. 


D. 


1 


Lonsdale, • 


82 


Josepfi M. Boss, 
M. M. Brown, 
M. £. Tilson, 
Harriet Kilburn. 


George Kilbur^j 
Warren Cook, 
George A. Kent 


P. 

• 


4. 


Valley FalU, - 


88 


Sarah T. Bucklin, 
Abby F. Fisher. 


Horace C. Lawton. 


D. 


2 


Blackstone, 


8# 


Nancy E. Morse, 
M. Emma Taft. 


C. C. Monlton. 


D. 


1 


Ashton, - 


86 


A. F. Bishop. 


James A. Barnes. 


D. 


1 
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BUHMSR SCHOOL. 






WINTSB SCHOOL. 




1 


Diitrt 
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r 


No. of 


Boji* 


Ofato. 


Whole 
No. 


ATtnfB. 


Bojf. 


Glrlf. 


Wbolo 
No. 


ATtnf** 


1 


15 


24 


39 


28 


15 


17 


82 


25 


7 


2 


49 


74 


123 


71 ' 


57 


61 


118 


66 


7 


3 






33 


23 


20 


21 


41 


32 


7i 


4 


14 


7 


21 


16 


18 


5 


23 


17 


7} 


5 


20 


17 


37 


30 








66 


8t 


6 


33 


81 


64 


40 


38 


31 


69 


55 


7 


7 


9 


11 


20 


14 


9 


13 


22 


17 


n 


8 


1 6 


11 


17 


12 


8 


8 


16 


12 


Si 


9 


7 


10 


17 


13 


13 


10 


23 


18 


7t 


. 10 


12 


15 


27 


16 


11 


9 


20 


14 


7 


11 


11 


12 


23 


14 


15 


9 


24 


15 


7} 


12 


; 8 


6 


14 


8 


8 


5 


13 


12 


6 


13 


8 


11 


19 


13 


14 


10 


24 


18 


7i 


14 


52 


57 


109 


77 


55 


46 


101 


81 


8 


15 


6 


12 


18 


12 


12 


10 


22 


15 


8J 


16 


57 


55 


112 


77 


53 


51 


104 


83 


H 


17 


19 


21 


40 


80 


25 


17 


42 


29 


8 


18 


7 


13 


20 


13 


14 


13 


27 


18 


n 


19 


10 


14 


24 


16 


16 


5 


21 


15 


6t 


20 


23 


26 


49 


31 


20 


24« 


1 44 


30 


7J 


21 


40 


36 


76 


58 


46 


34 


80 


67 


8t 


22 


•28 


34 


62 


41 


31 


30 


61 


44 


8 


23 


25 


19 


44 


35 


33 


20 


53 


38 


8 


24) 
25 


214 


214 


428 


327 


198 


203 


401 


307 


101 


79 


59 


138 


109 


104 


76 


180 


124 


7i 


26 


21 


12 


33 


27 


11 


7 


18 


14 


7t 


27 


14 


7 


21 


12 


16 


11 


27 


15 


7 


28 


28 


17 


40 


37 


18 


15 


33 


20 


8 


29 


2 


8 


10 


7 


5 


9 


14 


11 


9 


30 


31 


30 


61 


41 


82 


23 


55 


39 


9} 


31 


23 


24 


47 


37 


27 


20 


47 


36 


8 


32 


151 


138 


289 


253 


156 


150 


306 


267 


11 


33 


75 


25 


100 


76 


55 


60 


115 


74 


11 


34 


85 


23 


58 


43 


26 


. 19 


45 


34 


4} 


36 


20 


15 


35 


32 


21 


21 


42 


38 


71 
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TOWN OF CUMBERLAND. 



FOB TUX TBAR 1864r^. 



The Committee, to whom has been entrusted the care of the Pub- 
lic Schools in this town, during the past year, respectfully submit the 
following Report, as required by law : 

At a meeting of the Committee, held June 28th, for organization, 
William Carpenter was chosen Chairman ; Davis Cooke, Jr., Clerk ; 
Francello Jillson, Superintendent, to examine Teachers, visit Schools, 
divide the School Money, and write the Annual Reports, &c. 

At a subsequent meeting, Francis S. Weeks was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee, in place of John R. Boyden, resigned. 

Francello Jillson, F. S. Weeks, Davis Cooke, Jr., were appointed a 
Committee on Books. t 

On the 10th of October, F. S. Weeks was appointed Superintend- 
ent, in place of Francello Jillson, resigned. 

The amount of money appropriated for the schools, after the usual 
deduction of fifty dollars for incidental expenses, was $5,334 31. 

This being divided according to rule, gave to each District as fol- 
lows: 



Sist. No8. 1,2, 19, 20, 

consolidated «. 91,750 52 



District No. 3 



«< 
<< 

•< 

<< 



i< 



4. 

5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
'•10 



(I 
t( 
(( 



204 29 
198 16 
158 39 
198 17 
192 04 
179 80 
179 80 
182 86 



District No. 11 $152 29 



(( 



<c 



It 



n 



• I 



n 



C( 



tt 



4 



01 20 
22 58 
188 99 
204 29 
247 13 
201 23 
195 10 
Lonsdale 177 47 



12. 

13. 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 



The taxable property in town has considerably increased within the 
last fewyears ; also, the wages of teachers are much more than form- 
erly. We would therefore earnestly recommend an increased appro- 
priation of School money. The amount raised last year was $2,700 00. 
Shall we not at least raise $3,000 00 this year ? A word to the wise, 
we trust, will be sufficient. * 

The following table shows the average attendance, and the per cent- 
age of attendance, during the Summer and Winter"^ Terms, in each 
District : 
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* 


Atkiaob Attbvdavcs. 


Fkk ( 


CSHT. 


DISTRICT. 


Bummer Term 


Winter Term. 


Summer Term 


Winter Term. 


High School 


57 
48 
46 
75. 
66 
28 
11 
15 
16 
15 
12 
16 

18 • 
4 
24 
86 
48 
27 
14 
35 
21 
14 
50 
53 


47 

52 
50 
73 
62 
26 
21 

9 
19 
22 
13 
21 
18 

5 
not closed. 
80 
56 
31 
28 
32 
17 
20 
54 
47 


89 
78 
78 
73 
93 
80 
77 
83 
73 
77 
63 
80 
90 
90 
48 
84 
79 
82 
56 
92 
66 
70 
72 
62 


75 


Graminar School 


78 


Intermediate School 


77 


Numher 1 . / ! 


70 


2 


85 


3 


74 


•* 4 


80 


5 

6 


64 
76 


7 


92 


8 


68 


9 


80 


" 10 


90 




91 


" 12 


not closed. 


" 13 Primary Department. . . 
'' 13 Grammar Department. . 
" 14 


80 
82 

82 


" 15 


74 




82 


" 17 


73 


" 18 


90 


•* 19 


75 


" 20 


76 



Loosdale. . . Whole numher of scholars, 59. Average attendance, 52. 



In presenting this, our Annual Report, we are happy to furnish 
statistics showing some increase in the average attendance of our 
Schools during tne past year ; yet we regret that we have not more 
nearly approximated to the 85 per cent, standard, given in the last 
Report. Could we have attained to that, we would have ventured 90 
per cent, as the standard for the present year, our motto heing ^^ On- 
ward and Upward." 

True, sickness has prevailed to an unusual extent in many of the 
Districts ; a majority of the scholars have suffered more or less inter- 
ruption from this cause. Hence the average attendance would neces- 
sarily be low in those Districts. But this fact does not furnish an 
apology for all. 

We are not able to report a desirable increase of attendance in those 
Districts which have not been visited by sickness ; showing that the 
parents and citizens have not yet been fully awakened to their own 
responsibility and duty in this matter. We can hardly be persuaded 
to believe that the frequent appeals to our friends to examine the sta- 
tistical tables which furnish the low per cent, of attendance, have re- 
ceived due attention ; nor can we believe that the principle upon which 
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the division of a portion of onr school money is based, is well ander* 
stood by a majority of our citizens. Were it otherwise, we think our 
Reports would give a more favorable record. 

Does every parent know that when they suffer their children to 
ab$ent themselves from school, they actually cause to be withheld from 
their District a certain amount of money, which would otherwise be 
apportioned to it ? Many complain of the*brevity of their schools ; 
others of inefScient teachers, which limited means only can procure ; 
but do they know that upon them, in a great measure, rests the obli- 
gation to remove these evils? 

From all our friends we desire sympathy and co-operation in the 
furtherance of all our plans and labors, which shall be for the prosper- 
ity of our public schools. 

Are we patriots ? in what way can we better serve our country, in 
its present disordered and unsettled state of political affairs, than by 
laboring for the educational interest of the rising generation ? For 
on them will rest the responsibility of nurturing and fostering those 
institutions upon which our governmental policy is based. 

For further particulars respecting the schools, we refer you to the 
Report of the Superintendent. 

WM. CARPENTER, ChairmaH. 

Davis Cooke, Jr., Clerk. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

On entering upon my duties, I soon found a much more extensive 
field of labor than was at first anticipated. To visit twenty-eight 
schools, as required by law, and these schools scattered over a large 
township, to faithfully examine teachers in the various branches taught, 
to attend the examinations, and to perform the numerous minor duties 
connected with the office, is really no small task. In nearly all cases 
I have been able to discharge my duties as the law requires. In two 
instances where examinations were to take place, I received notice 
only the day previous ; hence could not arrange my business so as to 
be present. I felt in these cases, as I of^en have, that the time and 
attention of the Superintendent should be devoted mainly to the duties 
of his office. It is my firm conviction that it would be a judicious 
investment, were the town to appropriate a sum of money sufficient 
for his support, so that he need not be encumbered with other business. 
The interest and welfare of the schools would then become a primary, 
and not a secondary, object of his attention. The condition and pro- 
gress of a school can be but imperfectly judged, when only two visits 
are made during the term ; the first being made when the school is 
hardly organized, and the second, when a special preparation for ex- 
amination has been made. It is only by frequent ana familiar visits, 
that the true merits of a school can be well understood. 

We now leave these suggestions to the reflection of our citizens, and 
pass to remark upon some of the qualifications, which our brief estpe- 
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rience has led us to feel one should possess, in the highest decree, who 
takes upon himself the arduous, and by no means irresponsible task, of 
superintending the best interests and welfare of our public schools. 

In the first place, he should be a man of ample and varied experi- 
ence in those matters upon whioh his counsel and decision are so often 
required. To whom would you sooner entrust the safe steerage of 
your dearly freighted vessel : to one who knows only in theory the art 
of piloting it o'er old ocean's stormy billows, or to one who has suc- 
cessfully guided and safely anchored ship after ship in their destined 
ports ? The peculiar trials and discouragements encountered by teach- 
ers, can only be met and fully understood by one who has himself 
been taught by the sam^ efficient schoolmaster. Experience. We 
think be should also be richly en(^wed with a truly sympathetic na- 
ture. The relation which he sustains to teachers and scholars, when 
acting in his official capacity, renders it highly needful that he possess 
a sensibility so keen, as never to fail to duly appreciate and properly 
respect those feelings and embarrassments so generally experienced by 
teachers when an examination is. to be made, as to their competency 
for the work into which they are so desirous of entering. 

Nor should the timid but laborious scholar fail to receive those words 
of encouragement and cheer, which a truly sympathetic heart can, and 
does so happily impart. 

Again, be should be governed at all times by that never-tiring prin- 
ciple of patience, which will enable him to perform cheerfully, for the 
tmUh time, that in which he has failed for the ninth. If he be want- 
ing in this Heavenly virtue, he will utterly fail in the right and suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the good at which he aims. 

Were he gifted highly with the above qualifications, and many oth- 
ers desirable, yet were he inefficient in judgment and firm decision of 
character, his laborn would seldom confer but little benefit. Judgment 
to plan, and decision to execute, are attributes of the mind often called 
into requisition. Cases of difficulty, questions vital to the interests of 
our schools, are often presented for consideration, which requii*e much 
of judgment, that his convictions favor not the wrong, and unfaltering 
decision to (consistently maintain and defend the right. 

Last, but by no means least, he should be preeminently conscien- 
tious and moral, both in precept and example. His every duty should 
be performed in the broad sunlight of conscience. A high and re- 
sponsible trust is committed to his charge ; and if he be not unfaithful, 
he will not only labor to give to the young and pliant mind an zn^Z- 
hctual bias, but will also endeavor to guide and mould the tender 
heart. How beautiful in early childhood, as in riper years, to behold 
the moral nature correspondingly and harmoniously being developed 
with the intellectual. It is our belief, that whoever is commissioned 
to labor with the young, should ever aim at this two-fold development 
of character. 

We deem it not inappropriate here to remark, that we are confident 
it was the full possession of the above qualifications, together with 
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others not less essential, that gave to the labors of oar resigned Saper- 
intendent such eminent success. For more than twenty jears he has 
sustained an official connection with our schools, with unabated inter- 
est and profit ; a term of service, we fear, cannot as long, nor as pro- 
fitably, be filled by another. We kriow that in expressing oar own 
regret that the pressing duties of his ministerial profession could not 
longer ])ermit him to retain his relation as Superintendent, we but give 
utterance to the sentiment of the public, and especially of the Board 
of which he was so long a member. As a leading pioneer in the 
cause of education, we shall ever esteem it a privilege to look to him 
for sympathy, counsel and encouragement ; and as he approaches the 
evening of his days, which invites to reflection of the results of past 
labors, may it be his joy to witnes^an abundant harvest of rich fruit, 
matured from those seeds of instruction which he has so long and so 
faithfully implanted. 

As I cannot report definitely of the progress of the schools only for 
the winter term, I shall make special reference to none, except the 
High School. This school has, for a number of successive terms, en- 
joyed the services of Mr. Howard M. Rice. In all his instructions he 
evinced a high degree of scholarship and capacity for his calling. His 
example before his pupils and his intercourse with them, were at all 
times judicious and beneficial. In refinement, morality and integrity 
of character, he is seldom equaled. The community sustains no small 
loss when such an one goes from their midst. In his departure he 
takes with him our best wishes for his future success and prosperity. 
Happy the school that shall, in the future, be blessed with his high 
intellectual and moral instructions. 

Notwithstanding this school has been favored with most efficient 
teachers, yet, from observation, we are convinced that it does not well 
rank with other High Schools in the State. In my opinion, it is en- 
tered by scholars quite too young. Their minds and capacities are not 
sufficiently matured to engage, with success, in those. studies we think 
should be taught in High Schools. The undue desire of parents to 
advance their children from one department to another, before their 
age and talent demand it, has, no doubt, operated largely in produc- 
ing this result ; but we look for the dav, not far distant, when they are 
to see that this hastening their childreif is not productive of their 
greatest intellectual good ; and hope, by their co-operation, that a 
change may be made, which shall give to our High School a popular- 
ity unsurpassed. 

School Houses. — A school house, in order that it may justly be 
'called a good one, should have, at least, the following accommodations: 

First, a school-room should not only be sufficiently large for the 
desks and seats, but there should also be an ample space, or platform, 
where the classes can be called for recitation, and where visitors can 
be comfortably seated. Suitable provision should also be made for a 
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beathful ventilation. The windows should be well famished with 
blinds or screens, and the walls should be liberally sapplied with black- 
boards, maps, charts and appropriate pictures. 

Secondly, there should be at least two ante-rooms, one for the recep- 
tion of clothing, containing, perhaps, conveniences for washing, and 
the other for fuel. 

And thirdly, the play-ground should be large, and so located that 
the pupils can engage iu their recreation with safety to themselves and 
the passers-by. 

Many of our school houses are sadly deficient in what we have 
named. Some have not room to comfortably seat their scholars, hav- 
ing no convenient place to call out the elates tor recitation, no accom- 
modations for the reception gf visitors. Others have a very poor 
apology for ante-rooms, and have no play-grounds at all, except in the 
public highway. In others we could discern no provision for ventila- 
tion, except that furnished by broken windows, and a sad deficiency 
of blackboards, maps, &c. 

Districts 15 and 18 very much need entirely new houses. 

The spirit of emulation which inclines a district to possess a more 
convenient and attractive school house than its neighbors, is truly com- 
mendable. We have known this spirit to become so contageous and 
fatal in some towns, as to result in the improvement, or re-building, 
of nearly every school house. A like spirit and fatal result in our 
town could not be lamented. 

School Books. — The following are the principal text books recom- 
mended by the Book Committee : 

Sargean t's series of Reading Books, Part Second ; Sargeant's Speller ; 
GreenleaPs series of Arithmetics ; Greene's Grammars ; Warren's 
Geographies ; Potter & Hammond and Payson & Dunton's Systems 
of Penmanship. 

Sai^ant's Readers and Spellers have been introduced into most of 
the schools during the past winter, in place of the Progressive Series. 
The changing of books is attended with no inconsiderable trouble and 
perplexity. Many parents seem to feel that the money expended in 
making the change, is in part, if not wholly, thrown away ; and hence, 
when the Superintendent enters their district to make the exchange, 
he does not always receive a cordial welcome. To such, we would 
remark, that the Committee do not intend to make any change in 
books, at any time, except when it is really evident that the best mter- 
ests of the schools demand it. They aim to promote the best welfare 
of youF children^ and will at no time intentionally do anything that 
shall be to their disadvantage. Errors, indeed, may be committed, 
for "^ to err is human ;" and if in the change of readers, made during 
the past winter, the schools have not been benefited, the Committee 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they endeavored to do their duty 
according to their best judgment. 
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In mj opinion, in making the change, nothing has been lost, bat 
considerable gained. The new Renders are, to say the least, as good 
as any which I have examined ; yet a wide field is still open for im- 

f>rovement ; and I cherish the hope that ere long some one will pub- 
ish a series of Readers, the contents of which (especially of the larger 
books) shall be better adapted to the comprehension of those for whom 
they are designed. 

Teachers. — In former Reports, the requisite qualifications, labors 
and duties of teachers, have been so fully delineated and discussed, 
that further suggestions might appear but a repetition, and hence un- 
necessary. Yet a single remark upon the failure of teachers in tlie 
science of grammar, may not be without a beneficial result. I find in 
the examination of candidates for teaching, a more general and observ- 
able deficiency in this science than in any other which they are re- 
quired to teach. While most of them are able to furnish satis&ctory 
evidence of a thorough preparation for their work in other sciences, 
they will very soon, when questioned, give evident signs of incompe- 
tency to successfully teach and apply the rules and principles of our 
English grammar. 

Some have exhibited a knowledge so limited, that they were not 
able clearly to explain the difference between an adjective and an ad- 
verb, or between the present perfect and past perfect tenses ; were in- 
excusably ignorant or heedless in the use of capital letters. It is 
lamentable, but true, that I have received letters from some who have 
been teaching during the past winter, containing more grammatical 
mistakes than could reasonably be expected from the older pupils un- 
der their charge. As a result of this inefficiency, we find grammar 
to be imperfectly taught and comprehended in a majority of schools in 
town. 

True, we witness much fluency in the repetition of Rules and Prin- 
ciples, which have been learned by rote^ but when called upon to make 
an application of those rules and principles, and to give a reason for 
the application, we find but few adequate to the task. We regret to 
see these failures, the more, as we regard the science of grammar to be 
one of the most important branches taught in our common schools. 
If teachers should thus view its importance, and reflect what a valua- 
ble auxiliary it is in acquiring a proficiency in many of the other 
branches, we think we should cease to hear expressions of distate for 
it, and should see a more commendable zeal in duly preparing them- 
selves to profitably and interestingly impart instruction in this desira- 
ble branch of study. 

On becoming more familiar with the condition and standing of our 
schools in town, convinces me of the fact, that there is pressing need 
of renewed zeal and active energy, on the part of all interested in our 
common school policy. Much labor is yet to be performed, many cor- 
ners are to be rounded and polished, ere it shall be presented an edi- 
fice perfect in beauty and similitude. 
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If we suffer those institutions which have for their object the gene- 
ral diffusion of useiul knowledge, to become secondary objects of con- 
sideration, we detract much of strength from the power of the people 
and of the nation, which lies not in its numbers and wealthy but in its 
mind. Ignorance is the most powerful enemy with which we have to 
contend. It is hostile to liberty and all free institutions ; the most ex- 
pensive enemy a community or nation can support. Where the sys- 
tem of universal education is established, crime and pauperism have 
been found greatly to decrease. Some one has wisely said, ^^ It is 
cheaper to educate the young than to support the aged criminal." 

In closing this Report, it is pleasing to reflect, that during the past 
year the interest and prosperty of our schools have not been materially 
affected or diminished by the bloody, but now triumphant struggle 
through which we have been passing. The scarcity of good, efficient 
male teachers, caused by the war, has been, however, and must for a 
long time continue to be, a serious barrier to our prosperity. Of the 
noble army of teachers that have gone forth to swell the ranks of our 
patriotic soldiers, how few have returned to engage again in their 
wonted field of labor. Doubtless many who have not fallen on the 
field of battle, will remain or return to the blood-stained soil of the 
South, to establish and perpetuate those educational institutions, which 
have long been the pride of the North and the glory of our great and 
mighty Republic. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. S. WEEKS, Superintendent. 



TOWN OF FOSTER. 

The School Committee of the town of Foster, in presenting their 
Annual Report, have nothing special to report to the freemen of the 
town. 

The schools are in a prosperous condition compared with former 
Tears, and there is manifest an emulation to improve in many of the 
schools, with less controversy than formerly. 

About six hundred dollars remains for future schools. A Report 
has been made to the Commissioner. 

All of which is humbly submitted to the town. 

MO WRY P, ARNOLD, Chaurman. 
Faster, May 29e&, 1866. 
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TOWN OP EAST PROVIDENCE. 

FOR Tni YEAR 1864-65. 

The School Committee respectfallj present to the citizens of the 
town of East Providence the following, as their Report for the school 
year, ending May, 1866 : 

Condition of Schools. — We have thought that we could see 
some . improvement in the condition of our schools during the year. 
But we have not seen them come up to that high standard of excel- 
lence for which every school should aim. In all our schools, we have 
found ambitious scholars, who have been faithfully aided by ambitious 
teachers. But, perhaps, classed with these working scholars, we have 
found those who were not ambitious, and who have failed to make 
commendable progress. This latter class have yet to learn the lesson, 
so often sternly taught by experience, that induatriotis labor is the price 
of honorable and permanent gain. While we can report our schools 
improved, and in a condition which should in a measure be satisfac- 
tory, yet there are higher aims to reach — a greater good to gain. 

The schools in district No. 1 have presented the greatest improve- 
ment, because they had the largest scope for it. The order which has 
been brought out of chaos in that school, is a rich reward for faithful 
labor. The tax of $499 43, which this district paid for continuing 
their school through the year is an honorable record. 

The last term of the school in No. 6 was not as pleasant to the 
teacher, or as profitable to the scholars, as the previous terms had been, 
owing, as we oelieve, to a lack of parental co-operation. 

School Houses. — There remains but two new houses to be built 
to complete the task which the town has so generously undertaken. 
Surely, Districts No. 5 and No. 6 will soon be permitted, by the town, 
to dedicate new school-rooms. Then let the undivided interest of the 
town be given to building up the schools. 

High School. — There is great need of such a school, and we re- 
gard it as an injustice to ourselves, as a town, that we have but one 
graded school. We are humbled with the consciousness that many of 
our scholars have to go out of town for a thorough English education. 
Two such schools must eventually be established. A single season 
should not pass without the preparation for such a school somewhere 
in the vicinity of No. 8. 

Difficulties. — We have found some very serious obstacles in the 
way of the highest prosperity of our schools. The greatest of these 
has appeared in the lack of interest, on the part of the parents, in the 
schools. Parents allow the scholars to come late to school. Parents, 
for some trivial cause, allow their children to be absent £rom school. 
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Then the interest of the scholar begins to fidl, and soon jon hear the 
good father or mother saying, ^^ My children don't seem to be doing 
mucb at school." The character of the teacher does not altogether 
make the school ; the scholars do not make the school ; back of these, 
and always working with ^ese, must be the parental influence. The 
secret of many a difficulty istiot (ound in the school-room, but at home. 
Parents ! let your children remember you, as doing everything in your 
power to give them a thorough education. Much is included in that 
word edueatum ; it touches the moral, the intellectual and the physi- 
cal. This is the education which, under God, has saved our noble 
conntrv ; this will be the education which shall be her future glory 
and st'rength. A part of the responsibility in this glorious work is 
yours. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

T. W. ASPINWALL, 

THOMAS G. POTTER, \ Oommittee. 

G. M. P. KING, 
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SCHOOL MONET. 

From the Stale WOS 94 

From the Town 1,200 00 

From Registry Taxes 66 69 

From balance from last year 119 61 

$2,085' 24 
For Report of School Committee 20 00 

$2,065 24 
Divided among the several districts, as follows : 



DISTRICTS. 


DlTlded bj tho 
Committee. 


Balance from last 
jeap. 


TbtaL 


District No. 1 


$391 03 
276 01 
263 28 
209 51 
238 77 
185 57 
169 61 
211 85 


* $35 47 

■ ••eaa**«« 

4 29 

36 91 

• 

' 42*94" 


$391 03 


" 2 

" 3 

" 4 

•' 5 


311 48 
263 28 
218 80 
275 68 


•' 6 


185 57 


" 7 

" 8.... • 


212 55 

211 85 










$1,945 63 


•119 61 


$2,065 24 



Upon orders of the Committee, the districts have drawn as follows 



DISTRICTS. 


Drawn finr paj of 
Teaehen. 


Drawn Ibr Inoi- 
dtnCali. 


Tbtal. 


Amoont not 
•xpended. 


District No. 1 


$370 00 
172 00 
237 00 
193 00 
248 00 
160 00 
155 00 
200 00 


$21 00 
41 90 

21 50 
20 80 
12 00 
18 12 
50 95 
11 85 


$391 00 

213 90 
258 50 
213 80 
260 00 
178 12 
205 95 
211 85 




" 2 




«« " 3 




«« «« 4 




«• " 5 




" 6 




*» " 7 




•« " 8 








• 


$1,735 00 


$198 12 


$1,933 12 


$132 12 
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TOWN OP BURRILLVILLE. . 

VOB THl SCHOOL YEAR ENDING MAT 1, 1805. 

The School Committee of Burrillville hereby respectfiiUy submit 
their Annual Report. The past year has furnished added proof that 
our admirable free school system stands foremost among the beneficent 
institutions of our State. Like the great force of nature, its working 
is so silent and quiet that it is scarcely recognized save in its results ; 
yet these are so obvious and so grateful that none can fail to appre- 
ciate them. We see these results in the material blessings which 
skilled labor multiplies. Richer harvests, better dwellings, and hap- 
pier homes are developed by the.intelligent enterprise which is inspired 
and fostered by our common schools. Touched by this inspiration, 
community develops the material resources placed within its reach. 
Rivers, that for ages have expanded all their force in crowding to the 
sea, are tamed and educated to minister to human welfare. Their 
wild, lawless babble is changed to the music of labor. Their tireless 
fingers, skilled to mathematical exactitude, are placed upon the spin- 
dle ; the distaff and the loom, are made to perform tasks which would 
weary a nation's strength. 

Skilled labor lays its hand upon the rock, and it pours out nvers of 
oil upon the earth, and sea, and air, and they alike yield their benefac- 
tions to the race. Therefore every dollar expended for free schoob 
is more than repaid in the increased wealth of community. But these 
material interests are not the highest ones subserved by our free 
schools. The richest culture is that which develops manhood, that 
which tends to the intellectual, social and moral elevation of the race. 
That our free schools tend to secure this result, may be seen by com- 
paring those communities where they are established with those where 
they are unknown. Compare New England with the South. How 
great the contrast. Had the Southern States enjoyed the advantages 
of free schools, rebellion would have been impossible. A public debt 
of $3,000,000,000, and half a million of lives &crificed in war, are 
but a part of the fearful price which the nation is paying for the ig- 
norance and consequent barbarism of the South. Do any doubt the 
economy of free schools ? Do any feel that the tax imposed for this 
object is a burthen ? Let such estimate the cost of ignorance and they 
will doubt no longer. 

The cost of free schools in the town for the past year may be seen 
in the following statement T 

State appropriation, - - - r $1,459 97 

Town " .... 1,200 00 

Registry Tax, - - - - - 268 98 

Unexpended of last year, - - - 2 14 

$2,931 09 
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The State appropriation was divided as the law directs. The re- 
mainder, after deducting $25 for printing Report, was divided one-half 
equally among the several districts, and the balance according to the 
average attendance for the previous year. The amount apportioned 
to each district may be seen in the first table appended to this report. 

In addition to the above appropriations, the Districts raised by rate- 
bills, taxes, &c., about $500 for the purpose of lengthening the schools. 
This makes $3,431 09 expended for the year, being about $3 50 for 
each scholar registered. By reference to the tables, it will be seen 
that the average attendance for the whole town is a fraction less than 
70 per cent, of the number i-egistered. Absenteeism is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the advancement of our schools. It is to be 
hoped that parents will soon learn the folly of sending their children 
so irregularly. The lessons acquired are so disconnected and frag- 
mentary that they are of little use. And what is still worse, the 
whole school has to suiFer on account of these delinquent ones. We 
hope to see this evil speedily removed, or at least, very much lessened. 
With few exceptions, the school houses in the town very much need 
improving. Many of them are badly located, crowded into the high- 
way, with no pleasant and attractive surroundings. Quite a number 
are inconveniently arranged, and several are sadly out of repair. 
One, that in No. 15, was condemned by the Committee more than a 
year since. We learn with pleasure that that district intends to fur- 
nish itself with a better house during the present season. No. 8 has 
taken the necessary steps toward repairing its house. We hope that 
other districts will do likewise. In spite of all these diiHculties arising 
from unsuitable houses and irregularity of attendance, the schools in 
the town have done very well. Some of them have met every rea- 
sonable expectation of your Committee. We have labored to make 
our examinations of teachers thorough, and have intended to give cer- 
ti6cates of qualification to those only who possessed it, at least^o far 
as education is concerned. 

There are other qualifications quite as essential ; such as aptness for 
teaching, interest in and love for the work ; an ability to secure good 
government, &c. ; the possession of which can only be determined by 
success in the school-room. 

The absence of either of these qualifications on the part of the 
teacher, operates disastrously on the school. We are happy to state, 
however, that of the twenty-five teachers employed in the town, a few 
only have failed to answer the reasonable expectations of the commu- 
nity. Among the evidences of improvement in our schools, we no- 
tice that teachers are getting a clearer apprehension of the philosophy, 
the methods, and the objects of education. The stuffing process, 
which sought to crowd the memory with isolated facts and arbitrary 
rules, has, in most cases, given place to the more rational work (»f de- 
veloping the powers of the mina ; regarding no lesson learned until its 
principles are elucidated and their application understood. Striking 
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scholars* heads, pulling their ears, or throwing things at them across 
the school-room, are superseded by more refined methods of enforcing 
discipline. 

The use of slang phrases, coarse epithets, and biting sarcasms, are 
very generally discarded on the part of teachers. The few who have 
not learned that a teacher should be a model in his language and man- 
ners, and above reproach in his moral character, will soon be compelled 
to give place to persons better fitted to meet the responsibilities of the 
teacher's important profession. 

Our ofiScial intercourse with the teachors, and also with the trustees 
of the several districts, has been pleasant, and we trust beneficial to 
the schools. Our criticisms on what we deemed erroneous, and oar 
suggestions for improvement, have been kindly received. 

One of the most serious defects in the methods of teaching which 
prevail in some of our schools, is that where the teacher does not dis- 
criminate between study and recitation. A spelling exercise, where 
the lesson is not learned, will illustrate this. When a word is mis- 
spelled, the teacher re-pronounces it so as to indicate its spelling, and 
says, " Try again." Another guess on the part of the scholar, and 
then another wrench on the part of teacher, which shall if possible, 
reveal every separate letter, though sacrificing every principle of or- 
thoepy, will, it is hoped, secure the impossible result of making a good 
speller without study. If at length, the scholar guesses correctly, it 
is of no value to him. In ten minutes he will forget which of his 
guesses was the right one. Besides, this habit is most pernicious in 
its efiect on the mind. The scholar who is allowed to depend on 
guessing rather than on study, will be very likely to go through life 
in the same way. Questions should never be framed so as to indicate 
the answer. 

This mode of conducting a recitation takes double the time neces- 
sary for one properly managed. There can be no interest in such an 
exercise, no enthusiasm in tne school, and no self-reliance on the part 
of the pupils. 

It will be seen by the tables, that some of the schools are quite too 
small. This is the case with those in districts Nos. 3, 8, 13, 14 and 
15. Other schools are too large for the rooms where they are con- 
vened, or for the single teachers emploj'ed in them. The schools in 
Nos. 4 and 5, are of this class. It is hoped that some arrangements 
will be made to remedy these defects so as to make our schools more 
efficient. 

Your Committee has not been as large as intended, on account of 
one of the electees, Mr. Francis Carpenter, declining the appointment 
Owing to the protracted illness of the Chairman, during the latter 
part of the year, the schools have not all been visited as often as 
desirable. 

In conclusion, we would recommend to the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict, to raise by tax or rate-bills, money enough to continue the schools 
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at least eight months in each year. No district should be satisfied 
with any thing less than this. Short terms and long vacations neu- 
tralize each other. Few are aware of how much is lost by this ar- 
rangement. The length of all the schools in tlie town, last year, was 
one hundred and two and theee-quarters months. This, divided by 
sixteen, gives six and four-tenths months to each school. Now seven- 
ty per cent, of this, which was the average attendance in the town, 
leaves less than four and one-half months for each scholar. Shall this 
state of things continue ? This is an age of education. The mental 
activities of the world are being quickened as never before. Books 
and papers are being multiplied and scattered like forest leaves. The 
emigrant from the old world, with his garments still dripping with 
ocean's spray, brings his children to our schools, and sends them on in 
their upward climbing. The freedmen of the South, redeemed from 
the bondage of ages, spend their first breath of freedom in learning to 
read the sweet words of liberty, law and religion. ^^ Knowledge is 
power.'' Mind, rather than muscle, makes the man. Intellect, in- 
stead of brute force, must sway the world. And wo owe it to our- 
selves, to our children, and to the world, that we bequeath to those 
who are soon to take our places, the best possible qualification for the 
sacred trusts which they must assume. In order to do this, we must 
sustain and make efiicient our common schools. We must not only 
make our schools longer, but we must give a just compensation for 
teaching ; a compensation equal to that paid in other towns, and equal 
to that paid in other departments of labor. The penny wise and 
pound foolish economy of employing teachers who will teach for the 
lowest possible price, will banish the best talent from our schools. 
We cannot affora this. We want the best possible teachers to develop 
the minds and mould the characters of our children. Let such be 
well paid, co-operated with in their labors, and continued from year to 
year in the same schools ; and the improvement will be so marked that 
no one will feel the added expense. 



ISAAC STEERE, ) ^^ .,,^, 
M. PHILLIPS, i Cbmmi^^^e. 
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1 

No. 
1 

2 



Local Nams. 



Wbito School House 
Mount Pleasant... . 



Esten 



4Glendale 



6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 



Mapleville. 



Round Top. 
Harrisville. . 



Logeo ..... 
Wallum Pond 



Laurel HilL 



Pascoag. 



Eagle Peak 
Jackson . . . 
Buck Hill. 
Harris. ... 
Mohegau . . 



hi 



172 
253 

115 

238 

208 

127 
854 

119 
125 

235 

303 

146 
127 
186 
184 
206 



35 
27 

20 

07 

39 

88 
67 

35 
71 

95 

79 

91 
83 
81 
19 
27 



1^ 



172 
153 

115 

287 

208 

127 
354 

119 
125 

282 

808 

146 
127 
136 
184 
206 



85 
27 

10 

19 

89 

83 
67 

35 
71 

95 

79 

91 
83 
81 
19 
27 






«!£ 



Mm. 

7 
7 

41 

6i 

5 

6i 
6 

6i 
6 

5i 

9 

6i 

6 

5i 

7J 

7J 



Naicis or TsACH 



Carrie B. Mo wry. 

Mary Trafton and ) 

Welcome Ballou ) 

Rhoda A. Esten, ) 

M. L. Esten. ) 

John Thayer and > 

Ad in L. Steere. ) 

Lydta C. Armstrong and > 

Emma J. Potter. ) 

Sarah J. Bates. 

Emma J. Potter, S. M. Steere, \ 

Nancy Angell, A. M. Smith. ) 

Nancy A. Paine. 

Jennie S. Wakefield and ) 

Julia A. Bobbins. ) 

Hattie N. Bates and ) 

Lizzie 0. Bates. ) 

E. A. King, Oscar Lapham, ) 

Lucy W. Smith, S. J. Bates. ) 

Lizzie Shumway. 

Nancy W. Angell. 

Ellen £. Tourtelott. 

Adeline M. Bartlett. 

liewis T. Moore and ) 

Ellen M. Steere. | 





SOMMUl SCHOOI 


>■ 


} 


Wnrrma. School. 


DISTRICT. 


i 

26 

15 

2 

42 

64 

12 

98 

5 

9 

47 

68 

11 

8 

5 

7 

35 

489 


i 

19 
15 

9 

43 

• 46 

14 

98 

7 

15 
42 
71 
18 

4 

4 
10 
38 

448 


■ 

& 
1 

45 
80 
11 
85 

100 
26 

196 
12 
24 
89 

184 
29 
12 
9 
17 
68 

887 


• 

1 

30 

18, 

7 

61 

62 

•17 

136 

6 

15 

71 

106 

23 

9 

7 

9 

43 


1 


1 

11 

13 
7 

46 

28 

• • 

89 
10 
10 
85 
59 
15 
2 
4 
11 
35 

375 


& 

1 

84 

42 

14 

100 

73 

182 

17 
20 
82 
128 
86 
9 
13 
19 
76 

845 


• 

•5 


Number 1 


28 

29 
7 

64 
45 

■ • 

98 

7 

10 

47 

69 

21 

7 

9 

8 

41 


21 


'* 2 


37 


•* 8 


9 


" 4 

•' 5 


53 

38 


•' 6 




*• 7 

" 8 

•• 9. 

'• 10 


124 
13 
12 
71 


•* 11 


lOB 


" 12 


28 


•• 13 

" 14 


8 
10 


" 15 


12 


" 16 


50 








620 


470 


589 
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TOWN OF CRANSTON. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE YEAR 1866. 

Great changes have taken place within the past year. Oar nation 
has emerged from the horrors of a gigantic civil war, and entered 
upon a new era of peace. After four long years of such war as the 
world never before witnessed, our national honor is vindicated, the 
Union of the States preserved, and we stand before the world re- 
deemed from the great national stain. 

To one unacquainted with the genius of our institutions, it would 
naturally seem that during such a period of strife as we have now 
passed through, all society would be convulsed, churches would be 
deserted, colleges forsaken, and schools closed. But, whatever of this 
may be true of the region ck;cupied by the insurgents, throughout the 
loyal States the institutions of learning and religion have not failed or 
faltered. 

Our public schools, as well as private institutions of education, have 
been as prosperous as in any previous period — a fact highly gratify- 
ing to all those who have the good of the community at heart. 

It is proper to remark here, that our nation owes much of its present 
condition of success and prosperity to our excellent system of Free 
Schools. Without the general intelligence diffused by public schools, 
it may well be doubted if we should have maintained the national 
authority against the strength and determination of the rebels ; and it 
hardly admits of a question whether had free schools obtained in the 
South as they had in the North, there would ever have hew any 
rebellion at all. 

It is a source of congratulation to our people to-day, that the public 
schools of this town, as well as of other portions of the State, are in a 
h^h'7 prosperous condition. It is believed that Rhode Island has 
made as great improvement in the actual condition of her schools, 
within a few ye^rs past, as any New England State ; and we hope the 
schools of Cranston are not in essential matters behind those of sister 
towns. There has been evident throughout the year now closed a 
marked improvement in many of the schools. 

Most of the teachers have exhibited a commendable interest in their 
duties, and where teachers are devoted to their work, the condition of 
the schools must inevitably be improved. It has been a source of 
great pleasure to me, in visiting the various schools of the town, from 
time to time, to observe the enthusiasm and devotion manifested by 
those called to instruct. I have generally found an interest and an 
earnestness, both on the part of the teachers and the pupils, which 
must necessarily bring success. 

There are, however, some matters needing attention and im« 
prorement. 
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In the present report, I shall endeavor to speak plainlj of the 
prominent features oi the schools in their present condition, and to 
call attention to such evils as in my judgment need attention and 
correction. 



District No. 1, 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Average attendance in 1865, 



It 
ti 
<< 

•« 
*( 
(I 
i( 
it 
.« 



If 

«c 
«l 
(I 
tl 
<t 
t( 
t( 
I( 



12 

79 

108 

432 

36 

36 

87 

34 

31 

214 

39 



1058 



in 1864, 



tt 
tt 
«• 

<c 

C( 

ft 
*( 
t( 
s< 



13 

68 

110 

413 

46 

43 

22 

31 

4^ 

179 

42 

lOlO 



Division of Money. — The following schedule will exhibit the 
amount of money appropriated and expended during the school year 
just closed : 



Town Appropriation, 
Registry Tax, 
State Appropriation, 



<I4000 00 

389 00 

2121 37 



Total, $6510 37 

Besides this amount, there has been expended for school purposes 

by District No. 4, about $3700 00 

« 10, *• 2500 00 

« 11, " 100 00 

« 8, « 100 00 






Total, - - - - . - $6400 00 

The whole amount, therefore, expended in the town for public 
schools during the year falls not far short of $13,000, which is $i2 28 
to each pupil of the average attendance. 

School Houses. — The increase of population, in some Districts, 
has made it necessary to furnish further accommodations for the 
schools. 

There has been scarcely any material change in the population, 
except in No. 4 (South Providence,) No. 10 (Elmwood,) and No. 3 
(Spragueville.) 

District No. 4 has purchased the building known as ^* Lyceum 
Hall," the lower story of which has been occupied for some years by 
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the Grammar School. It is proposed to establish the Grammar 
department in the upper story, and to furnish the lower story for an 
additional Primary School. The rapid growth of the place has ren- 
dered this additional school an absolute necessity ; ana the time will 
not be long before still farther roum will be required. 

I cannot refmin from urging upon the people of this District the 
importance of liberal appropriations for school purposes, nor should I 
be just to them did I not commend them for their appreciation of good 
schools, and their endea vol's to improve them. The schools of this 
district are the largest in the town, numbering in all the departments 
nearly 600 pupils under the care of eleven teachers ; or more than 
one third the number in the entire town. They are among the best 
schools in the town, and I believe will compare favorably with similar 
schools elsewhere. But they would be greatly improved by a better 
arrangement of the school houses. I would, therefore, respectfully 
suggest that at the earliest practicable opportunity all the school-rooms 
be divided by partitions, and thus each teacher have the control of a 
room by herself. 

It is generally agreed among educators, that, by the system of single 
rooms, with from forty to sixty pupils and one teacher in each room, 
twenty-five per cent, more work can be accomplished, and the whole 
done with far greater ease, and less friction in the government. 

DistrictNo. 10, (Elmwood,) has found it necessary to provide further 
accommodations also, and has already opened a school in a private 
house in the western portion of the district. This section of the dis- 
trict is the fieirthest from the school house, and has a considerable 
population. The Committee therefore have approved the action of 
the district in purchasing a lot, eligibly situated and well adapted for 
the purpose, and hope that at an early day, a house will be erected 
upon it to furnish the much needed school accommodations for the 
children in this part of the district. 

Distiict No. 3 (Spragueville,) will soon find it necessary to provide 
farther room, and the proprietors of the village, whose liberality in 
all town improvements has become proverbial, have already signified 
their readiness to fiirther such plans as may be considered wisest. 

School Yards. — The condition of school yards, and proper regu- 
lations governing the conduct of the pupils while in the yards, at re- 
cess, and before and after school, have been too generally, sadly neg- 
lected. The cultivation of good morals and con*ect habits out of 
school, as well as in school, is of the utmost importance. It should be 
the aim of every teacher to instill correct principles, and to repress 
and discountenance incorrect habits among the pupils outside a? well 
as inside of the school walls. 

The teacher that allows unlimited noise, crowding, pushing, quar- 
reling, fighting, climbifig fences or walking on iences, wandering off 
from the scliool premises, profane swearing, or other evil practices at 
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recess, is regardless of daty and unworthy to have the important post 
of teacher of youth. 

In this connection it should be stated that no pupil who persists in 
any vicious or immoral course of conduct, which exerts a harmful in- 
fluence upon the school, should be allowed to remain in the school. 

The important principles that ^^ Private interests must yield to the 
public good," and ** What .injures the whole should not be tolerated 
in one," must be properly enforced in a school. 

And then the house, the yard, and all the school jsurroundings, 
should be neat, clean, tasteful, healthful and moral. 

It is surprising that parents, who have a spark of affection for their 
children, or the least care for their well being, can be willing to allow 
those children to be daily conversant with all the degrading and de- 
basing influences which surround some school houses and yards. 

Every teacher, trustee and parent, should consider it an important 
duty — indeed of the highest importance, that all the surroundings of 
the school should be healthful, cheerful, and ennobling. 

Trustees. — The school law of this State makes the following 
grades of school oflicers with specific duties^ viz : — 

1. A School Commissionerj who has the general oversight of the 
schools of the State. 

2. The School Commttee^ annually appointed by each town, among 
whose chief duties are the following : — 

" To examine teachei*s and give them certificates of qualifications ; 
to dismiss teachers, or annul certificates; to apportion the school 
money among the districts, and to make rules for attendance of pupUs, 
for use of text books, and for discipline, instruction, &c., in the 
schools." 

8. Tru9tee$y chosen annually by each school district, whose duty 
it shall be ^' To employ teachers, have control of school houses and 
other district property, provide school rooms and fuel, to visit schools, 
to supply scholars with books at expense of district, after notice to 
parents," &c., &c, 

One of the most important of these duties of trustees is ^^to employ 
teachers" 

We wish here most . earnestly to say to the trustees of the several 
districts in this town, that they can do more to elevate the character 
of our schools by employing only the best teachers j than by any other 
means, and all other means combined ; and they can do more to retard 
the advancement of the schools by persisting in employing incompe- 
tent teachers, than can be remedied by them, or by all other school 
officers combined. 

It is too frequently the case that a trustee will engage, as teacher, 
some young girl, (perhaps a finend, or relative^ who desires an oppor- 
tunity to earn money,) or the first applicant for the place, or the one 
who offers to " keep the school " at the cheapest price, and he sup- 
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poses his daty is fbllj discharged, provided the candidate selected can 
succeed in getting a " certificate" from the ^^ Examining Committee." 

Now, this is all wrong. It is the duty of the trustee to engage the 
services of the best teachers. If none are known to him, let him in- 
quire of the School Committee, the Superintendent, the School Com- 
missioner, or of other friends of education, who would probably know 
of some person properly qualified to teach the school in question. 
There is altogether too much favoritism in selecting teachers. 

It should also be the aim of the Trustees to retain a good teacher 
permanently, since these constant changes are so injurious to the pro- 
gress of the schools. • 

After one has become accustomed to the school, is acquainted with 
the characteristics of the scholars, and of the parents, much greater 
progress will b6 made than is possible with a new teacher. But a 
teacher who is not qualified either in scholarship, government, or tact, 
should not be retained, although she may be wife's sister, or wife's sis- 
ter's daughter, to some one in the district, possibly the trustee himself. 

Terms and Vacations. — It is now the established custom of sev- 
eral of the districts to haye the terms and vacations the same as in 
Providence. It would be well to have uniformity in this regard, and 
it is, therefore, respectfully requested of the trustees, and people of 
the several districts, where a different arrangement of terms has pre- 
vailed, to inaugurate a uniform system as soon as possible on the fol- 
lowing plan : 

Let the fall term commence on Monday following the first Wednes- 
day in September, and be followed by a vacation of one week, which 
shall be the week of the annual Thanksgiving. This term will con- 
sist of ten or eleven weeks ; the winter term follows, consisting of 
eleven weeks, and is succeeded by a vacation of one week, in Febru- 
an'. The spring term is also eleven weeks, and is followed by a va- 
cation of one week in May. , The summer term completes the year, 
and is ten weeks whenever the Fall term preceding was eleven weeks, 
and deven weeks whenever the Fall term preceding was ten weeks. 
This msikes forti/'three w^eks in the school year, followed by a vaca- 
tion of six weeks, extending from the latter part of July to the begin- 
ning of the fall term in September. 

For those districts where there is only sufficient money to keep the 
school three terms, one of these terms may be omitted, and the term 
omitted should depend upon the convenience of the people of the 
district. 

If it be necessary to omit two terms, it will probably be better to 
keep the school during the summer and winter terms. 

If it be necessary to shorten any term, it will be better to cut oft 
from the summer term in July. 

Attendance. — It is of much importance that the teacher, the trus- 
tee, and the parent, co-operate to secure uniform attendance at school, 
on the part of every pupil. 
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If one be absent from his class to-day, and another to-morrow, the 
progress is necessarily slow. 

In an experience of fourteen years' constant teaching, I do not 
recollect to have known a single case where a pupil, subject to irreg- 
ular attendance, has rendered himself conspicuous as a successAil 
scholar. 

It must be that parents are not aware of the great injuiy they do 
their children by taking them out of school for a day now and then 
for some trifling reason. It rendei*s them listless and inattentive while 
in school, restive under restraint, and they not unfrequently lose all 
interest in their studies and become the most troublesome pupils in 
school, when, had they been allowed and obliged to attend school reg- 
ularly, they might have become the best scholars in the whole school. 

In this connection it should be said that the evil of lateness is not 
entirely cured yet. Undoubtedly, the millennial day will be nearer 
at hand than at present before this sore annoyance shall be banished 
from the school-room. 

Studies. — Much might be said concerning each of the several 
branches pursued in our schools, in respect to the mode of teaching, 
relative importance, prevailing errors and best methods of correcting 
them. But I propose to content myself with noticing a few points 
relating to the more important studies. 

Reading. — More time is spent in learning to read than in the pur- 
suit of any other branch of a complete education. We begin at school 
in learning to read. We read every day through the primary school, 
the intermediate school, and the grammar school ; and it were neces- 
sary that the daily exercise be continued through the high school to 
make good readers of most of our pupils. 

It seems to me that this branch is taught with less success than most 
other subjects. But I only propose to offer a few suggestions concern- 
ing elementary and fundamental principles. 

No one can teach reading with success unless he begins right. The 
first thing to be learned is to call words at sight. This can best be 
done by the frequent repetition of words in columns from the spelling 
book. By this practice, also, correct pronunciation is secured, the 
pupil repeating the words after the teacher until they are familiar, then 
repeating them alone and the teacher correcting any errors. 

It should be the constant aim of the teacher to observe erroneous 
pronunciation, or inflection, and to correct it as soon and as oflen as it 
is observed. 

Constant hesitation, and halting at every word, is a serious fault of 
readers in most of our schools. 

The teacher should endeavor to secure ease and fluency in reading, 
even with very young children. They should be taught to give the 
force and meaning of every sentence. Merely calling the words in a 
jagged, halting style, ought not to be longer endured in this age of 
improvement. 
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Spelling. — Allied to the art of reading and of not less importance 
is spelling. 

To spell well is an art easily acquired in early youth, but very diffi- 
cult if left to a more mature period. To spell well requires princi- 
pally a continuous exercise of memory. The words must be studied 
and be made familiar either to the eye or to the ear. It were better 
that the pupil practice both methods, the oral and the written ; and it 
will be found necessary to continue a thorough drill by various means. 
When one system appears to fail, adopt another. Keep up a lively 
interest in the exercise, and constantly impress upon the minds of. the 
pupils the necessity of becoming good spellers. 

A worthy teacher of one of the largest schools in our State, in a 
lecture upon spelling at a recent meeting of the R. I. Institute of In- 
struction, dwelt upon certain laws and rules for spelling which will 
create an interest in the minds of the pupils. He suggested classify- 
ing words of anomalous authography, that they might be the more 
easily remembered, and instanced the following, which may serve to 
illustrate the plan : Xell your pupils that supersede ends in -sede^ and 
ask them if they can find any other word with the same termination. 

The next day ask them how many words they can find ending in 
-eion. They will probably tell you of suspicion^ and coercion^ to which 
you may add ostraeion. 

Again, ask them how many words end in -ceed^ and they will quick- 
ly exhaust the list and tell you " three ;" — viz. : — Proceed^ exceed^ 
succeed. By this plan of encouraging thought much interest and en- 
thusiasm may be awakened in the subject. 

Writing. — Much more careful attention should l>e given to the art 
of writing. 

The old-fashioned system of allowing each pupil to select his own 
writing-book, taking perhaps the highest number in the series, and 
then writing as fast, as often, and as far as he pleases, is too antiquated 
to find an apologist at this day. But, practically, that plan is em- 
ployed in many of our schools to-day. You might just as well allow 
your pupils to get any arithmetic they choose, and commence where 
they choose, and advance as fast and as far as they choose. 

There should not be more than three numbers in any school, in most 
schools but two, and in some but one. The pupils should then write 
the same page at the same time, and when absent leave the page to be 
written at some other time, but go on with the class. With proper 
instructions fi*om the teacher, concerning hotv each copy and each letter 
should be writteu, and the common errors pointed out, rapid progress 
will be made. I hope each teacher will see that the pupils use Potter 
& Hammond's copy works, the most systematic and the best I have 
ever seen, and that they write in classes, the same page at the same 
time, using much waste paper in practising the copy before writing it 
in the book. By far greater improvement will be made by this method 
than by the old-fashioned way indicated above. 
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Mental Arithmetic. — I am more and more convinced tliat men- 
tal arithmetic has been pursued in many of our schools with too little 
advantage, if not with an absolute loss of time, toil and interest. It 
has, in my opinion, become much too common for young children to 
be found performing, or attempting to perform very difficult examples 
in fractions, interest, and, what is usually termed analysis, when they 
know absolutely nothing of the principle involved, and merely learn 
the wards of the solution, parrot-like, so that they are totally unable 
to perform a second example of precisely the same nature, but not 
found " in the book." 

I am decidedly of the opinion, whatever others may think concern- 
ing the matter, that this abstruse practice in mental arithmetic should 
be left to be pursued by older pupils with more disciplned minds. 

Young pupils should be very thoroughly drilled in the practice of 
the simple rules — should know thoroughly the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division tables, and then take up written arithmetic 
and carry the two — mental and written — along together. 

I do not deem it necessary to speak further of the other branches 
usually pursued in our public schools, and it only remains for me to 
make a few special suggestions to the teachers of the town. 

Returns. — It is respectfully suggested that too frequently the 
teachers are remiss in filling up the blank returns which they and the 
trustees of each district should make out and forward to the committee 
at the close of each and every term. 

In addition to the district returns, each teacher in the town is re- 
quested, at the close of every term, to send me a special report, em- 
bracing the following information : — 

1. Whole number of pupils registered. 

2. Average whole number belonging. 

3. Average attendance. 

4. Whole number of absences. 

5. Whole number of late marks. 

6. Length of term, in weeks. 

7. Number of times school has been closed, with the reason there- 

for. 

8. How many, and what schools, teacher has visited. 

Teachers' Meetings. — During the year past the teachers have 
met the superintendent twice each term, for mutual conference and 
consultation. The meetings have been held in the school houses, in 
South Providence, Elmwood, Spragueville and Knightsville. The 
time has been on Friday afternoon, two weeks after the commence- 
ment, and two weeks before the close of each term. 

These meetings have been found of much profit, and it is quite 
evident many improvements have been made in the schools through 
their influence. The best methods of teaching Reading, Spelling, 
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WritinfT, Arithmfbtic, and other studies, have been discussed ; ques- 
tions asked and answered ; particular difficulties relating to the several 
studies, the best methods of discipline, general rules for the schools of 
the town and many other topics have been considered ; and existing 
evils have been so presented as to lead to the correction of them. 

The results of these meetings have been so favorable that the 
school committee have directed their continuance the coming year, 
and it is ordered that every teacher in the town attend them. If any 
teacher be absent for any reason, an excuse in writing is to be pre- 
sented to the superintendent at the meeting, or as soon after as may 
be convenient. These excuses are placed on file and may be referred 
to afterwards. 

The school committee and trustees of the several districts, and citi- 
zens, are invited to be present at these meetings. 

It is impossible to bring our schools up to a proper and reasonable 
degree of excellence without an earnest and devoted spirit in the teach- 
ei^. This spirit it is difficult to attain, or maintain, without frequent 
professional meetings. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended that all the teachers in the 
town attend the meetings of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction^ 
and as many of them as can make it convenient attend the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction^ and the National 
Teachers'* Association. 

I have noticed during the year past this fact, that, with no excep- 
tion, those teachers who have attended the meetings of the Rhode 
Island Institute^ and have read the Rhode Island Schoolmaster^ are 
the best teachers in the town, and their schools have exhibited the 
most marked improvement ; while of those who have failed to attend 
these meetings, and to obtain the benefit to be derived from our Edu- 
cational Journal, in scarcely a single instance can they be justly ranked 
among our best teachers, but are generally the least successful of all. 

High School and Normal School. — It is greatly to be desired 
that the grade of our schools be so elevated, that, at as early a day as 

f)racticable, a High School may be established in the town. It is a 
aw in Massachusetts that every town, with a certain number of 
inhabitants, shall maintain a public High School. The time has come 
when the best interests of this state demand that every school district 
maintain at least six months in the year a public school, and that every 
town in the state have a public High School. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that our legislators will not take a 
step backward and abolish our excellent State Normal School. The 
training of teachers cannot be too carefully attended to, and it will be 
a disgrace to our state, now that we have so long maintained a State 
Normal School to abolish it. Let it be re-organized and located at a 
proper central point, and it will accomplish more for the advancement 
of the state, intellectually and materially, than the same money can 
accomplish expended in any other way. 
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The Teacher's Work. — It is impossible to ftver-^stimate tbe 
importance of the teacher's work. In his hands are placed the desti- 
nies of the future. It is of the highest importance that we employ 
the best teachers, that we see to it that they are earnest and faithful 
in their duties, and that we aid them and encourage them in every 
possible way. 

And every teacher should remember that the highest and most 
important duties he has to perform, are those that relate to the incul- 
cation of principles. 

It should never be forgotten that our government, and all our insti- 
tutions, are founded upon the Christian Rehgion, and that in our 
public schools, while all sectarian and party teachings are entirely and 
ever excluded, the great principles of Christian morality should always, 
both by precept and example, be taught and enforced. 

Regard for the teachings of the Holy Bible, truthfulness, honesty, 
virtue, benevolence, obedience to all authority, parental and govern- 
mental, patriotism and all upright actions should be as much taught, 
and as earnestly enforced as the principles of Arithmetic or of 
Grammar. 

WILLIAM A. MO WRY. 

Elmwood^ July 27, 1865. 

LIST OF TEXT BOOKS AUTHORIZED BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
TO BE USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CRANSTON. 

Sargent's New Series of Readers ; Sargent's New Speller ; Potter 
& Hammond's Copy Books ; Potter & Hammond's Book-Keeping ; 
GreenleaPs Arithmetics, (Mental and Written) ; Warren's Geogra- 
phies ; Greene's Grammars ; Quackenbos' History of the United 
States ; GreenleaPs or Robinson's Elementary Algebra ; Worcester's 
Comprehensive Dictionary; Sheppard's Constitutional Text Book; 
Quackenbos' Natural Philosophy ; Wells' Chemistry ; Gray's Botany. 

It is not designed that changes in text books shall be made, except 
as new books are needed by the regular advancement of classes. All 
teachers are hereby directed not to introduce any other text books 
instead of those in the above list, without authority from the Superin- 
tendent. 
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XAMES OF DISTRICTS AND TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR ENDING, 

JULY, 1866. 



No.' 

1 


LooAi. Mavi. 


Oeaoi or School. 


TlACBKftf' NaJIW. 


Rark. 


Pippia Orchard, 


Ungradeil, 




Louisa E, Sweet, 


Principal. 


CI 


•« 




Lvdia A. Sherman, 


u 


2 Knigbtsville, 


Primary, 




Abbie E. Randall, 


*i 




(C 


Grammar, 




Ellen J. Sayles, 


f < 




(C 


»c 




Caroline W. James, 


ft 


3 Spragaeville, 


Primary, 


Miss Dyer, 


<f 


t •< 


«< 


Melissa E. Burnett, 


ft 




*< 


<t 




Lizzie Thornton, 


Assistant. 


<• 


Grammar, 


• 


Jeannic Paine, 


Principal. 


4 So. Providence, 


Square St. 


Primary, Charlotte Blundell, 


a 


«( 




I* 


lAdaline E. Blandin?, 


Assistant. 


1 




" Intermediate, 


Julia A. S. Waddell. 


Principal. 


« 




f ( 


It 


Mary E. Bartlett, 


•t 








(1 


ft 


Emma A. Suesman, 


Assistant. 








cc 


t( 


Cornelia B. Pratt, 


If 








Public St. 


Primary, Eleanor Dunn, 


Principal. 








(t 


*' Lizzie H. Grafton, 


Assistant. 








11 


" Mary E. Brown, 


t» 








*' Intermediate;' Carrie A. Jones, 


Principal. 








<< 


ft 


Mary Salmon, 


tf 








ti 


<( 


Cornelia B. Pratt, 


Assistant. 






. • 


t< 


(I 


Mary A. Cobb. 


ft 








Grammar, 




Harriet A. Tyler. 


Principal. 






i« 




Mary H. Mooney, 


Assistant. 


5 


Pawtnzet, 


Ungraded, 




Robert Steore, 


Principal, 




(• 








John P. Gregory, 
Rachel Vaughan, 


ft 


6 


Mashapang, 








ft * 




•• 








Alonzo Mowry, 


(t 




(< 








Harriet J. Hall, 


t( 


7 FrankUn, 








Melissa E. Burnett, 


ft 


<c 








Miss Potter, 


ft 


SSearles' Corner, 








Frances E. Wood, 


f. 


(f 








G. A. Flitner, 


f f 


a.Lippitfs, 








Aliee P. Williams, 


tf 




«« 








Lydia OsBorn, 


ft 




*( 








Cynthia A. Capwell, 


Assistant. 


lOjElmwood; 


Boys^ 


' Primary, 


Eliza P. Cunliff. 


Principal. 




(< 


Girls' 


(f 


Mary B. Arnold, 


ft 




(( 


Advanced 


ti 


Lydia Sumner, 


• c 


1 


(C- 


IC 


Eliza J. Hambly, 


f < 




(< 


Branch 


ft 


Carrie A. Jones, 


tf 




t< 


Intermediate 


Mary B. Branch, 


f < 




(< 


Grammar, 




Charles M. Rogers, 


<c 




(1 


ft 




Hosea M. Quinby, 


(< 


ll;Sinith'sPalace, 


Ungraded, 




Rebecca A. Sheldon, 


fl 




1 (< 


^ 


< 


It 




flattie R. Cooke, 


Assistant. 
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TOWN OF SCITUATE. 

FOB TUB TEAR ENDING HAY, 1865. 

The School Committee of Scituate hereby respectfully submit to 
the inhabitants of the town the following, as their Annual Report : 

At the Town Meeting in May last, Charles A. Stone, Richard 
Smith and Stephen F. Ramsdell, were elected School Committee. 

Messrs. Smith and Ramsdell* declined serving, and the Town 
Council, in July, appointed John B. Smith and Simeon C. Arnold to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Arnold declined to serve, and Wm. R. John- 
son was appointed in his p!ace by the Council, in August. 

The Committee subsequently organized by appointing Charles A. 
Stone, Chairman ; John B. Smith, Clerk, and William R. Johnson, 
Visiting Committee. 

We have deemed it the most proper course, at the present time, to 
make but few general remarks, but to confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of the condition of each of the schooLs, as nearly as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will admit. 

District No. 1. — The summer school was under the care of Miss 
Abbie A. Hopkins. Miss Hopkins has had charge of this school 
during several successive summers, which is very good evidence of 
her giving general satisfaction. The school made very good progress. 
During the winter term, the school was taught by MV. Charles B. 
Smith, who faithfully endeavored to perform his . duties, and, though 
we deem him, as a teacher, somewhat deficient in enegy, — yet, under 
his care, the school has made very considerable progress. 

District No. 2. — During the summer and fall terms, the school 
was taught by Mr. Moses F. Merril. The school made very credita- 
ble progress, and its appearance, when visited, was very satisfactory 
to the Committee. Miss Lydia C. Armstrong had charge of the 
school through the winter. The attendance was large, and the teacher 
evidently exerted herself to promote the best interests of her pupils. 

The satisfaction has been general. 

• 

District No. 3. — The summer school was conducted by Miss 
Phebe S. Aldrich. The school was verv small, but considerable 
interest was manifested by both teacher and pupils. 

Mr. Henry N. Browne taught the school through the winter, and 
his efforts have been attended with abundant success. He has proved 
himself a teacher of rare abilities. 

District No. 4. — Miss Cynthia H. Hopkins had charge of the 
school in this district through the summer. The winter school was 
taught quite successfully by Mr. Herbert B. Wood. This was Mr. 
W. 8 first school, and, with experience, we predict for him success as 
a teacher. 
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District No. 5. — Miss A. F. Tourtellot taught the school in this 
district throagh the sammer. The winter school was conducted, with 
good success, by Mr. D. W. Goodspeed. The satisfaction, we believe, 
is very general. 

District No. 6. — The school was taught through the summer by 
Miss Dessie Aldrich. The winter term of school, by Mrs. Patie A. 
Downing. This was a pleasant school, and very good progress was 
made. 

District No. 7 — Mrs. Ann M. Wilbur had charge of the school 
through the summer. During the winter, Mr. Henry O. Martin 
taught the school. The attendance when visited . was quite small, 
but the teacher during this, his first term, succeeded very well. 

District No. 8. — The house in this district has been enlarged in 
length six feet, modern desks have been introduced, and it has been 
completely remodelled throughout, making it a pleasant and commo- 
dious room, and at comparatively little expense. 

There was no school through the summer. 

The winter term of the school was conducted by Mrs. Ann M. 
Wilbur. The order and system were excellent, and the exercises 
piissed off promptly and well on the occasion of our visit. 

District No. 9. — This was a private school through the summer. 
The Higher department was under the care of Mr. Alfred B. Ar- 
nold, daring the winter. Mr. Arnold evidentlv possesses the qualifi- 
cations of a good teacher, and the result of his labors while connected 
with the school was highly satisfactory. The Primary department 
was under the care of Miss Jane C. Allen, who is eminently fitted 
for performing successfully the duties of the school room, and the 
charge of the little ones under her care. 

District No. 10. — The services of their former teacher. Miss 
Lncy A. Drew, have been retained by this district to its very notice* 
able advantage. The efibrts of the teacher have resulted in complete 
success, and the school is in a flourishing condition, which shows very 
conclusively the good result which follows from employing the same 
good teacher in a school for a successive number of terms. 

District No. 11. — The summer school was under the charge of 
Miss Sally R. Atwood. Miss Atwood was also engaged for the win- 
ter, bot, after a time, she was compelled by sickness to resign her 
charge. Miss Juliana Potter then taught the school for the remainder 
of the term. The house in this district is decidedly the worst in the 
town. It is scarcely possible that children should have the requisite 
degree of interest in their school, when they are obliged to pursue 
their studies in such # gloomy and uncomfortable room, and we think 

10 
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tHat the people of the district cannot make a more satisfatory invest- 
ment or one that will fay better, than the building of a new school 
house. 

District No. 12. — The school was conducted, through the sum- 
mer, by Mrs. Patie A. Downing. Mrs. Downing has been connected 
with the school for a number of terms, and success has largely attended 
her labors. During the winter term of school, Mr. Dexter B. Potter 
had charge. The teacher conscientiously endeavored to do his duty, 
and the school evidently made progress. 

District No. 13. — Miss F. E. Olney taught the summer school, 
and spared no pains to interest and improve her charge. Perhaps no 
school in the town showed a more marked improvement during the 
same length of time. The winter term of the school was taught by 
Mr. Albert W. Goff. The school made very consideraUe progress, 
and, we believe, gave very general satisfaction. 

District No. 14. — Mrs. Sarah J. Jaques taught the school 
through the summer, and proved herself worthy the confidence placed 
in her. The school was a model of good order and energetic disci- 
pline. Under her successor. Miss Ester Fenner, during the winter 
term, it has fully sustained its high character and shown a steady 
advancement. 

District No. 16. — Miss Susan A. Page taught the summer school 
in this district. The school was small, but manifested a fair degree of 
interest. The winter school was taught by Miss Addie A. Sheldon, 
who labored with a quiet zeal that resulted in complete success. The 
fact that the district have engaged her services for the coming sum- 
mer, is a sufiBcient evidence that her efforts were appreciated. 

District No. 16. — The school was taught through the summer by 
Miss E. E. Remington. The attendance was quite small, but we 
were much pleased with the pleasant earnestness of the teacher and 
her happy manner of governing her school. During the winter, Miss 
Lizzie Farr had charge of the school. Under her care it has made a 
steady progress. , 

District No. 17. — The summer term of the school was taught, 
during the first six weeks, by Miss Mary C. Wright. The remainder 
of the term by Miss Henrietta A. Phillips. The winter school was 
taught by Mr. Charles A. Stone, a member of the Committee, so that 
a visit was hardly deemed necessary. 

District No. 18. — The school, the past year, has been under the 
charge of Miss Harriet C. Walker, whose labors have beeh crowned 
with success. Progress has been made, very ^editable to all con- 
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nected with the school, and we hazard nothing in sayine that the 
school never exhibited a more favorable appearance than at the present 
time. 

District No. 19. — Dnring the first half of the summer term, 
Miss Mary A. Kies taught the school. She was then succeeded, dur- 
ing the remainder of the term, by Miss Lucy E. B. Kies, who con- 
ducted the school in a very satisfactory manner. Mr. Simeon C. 
Arnold taught the school through the winter. Mr. Arnold is well 
known through the town as an energetic and experienced teacher. 
Material improvement has been made during the term, although the 
attendance was somewhat diminished, the latter part of the term, by 
the appearance of an infectious disease in the neighborhood. 

In bringing this Report to a close, we would congratulate the peo- 
ple of the town on the general excellence and order in our schools. 
But one teacher has been employed, during the year past, that has 
not taught a good school and given a fair degree ot satisfaction. 

We have noticed the same disinclination on the part of parents to 
visit their schools, that lias been so often complained of heretofore, 
and we trast that they may be led to look upon this, and the matter of 
irregularity of attendance, so deplorable in some of our schools, in its 
proper light, and show a more solicitous regard for the schools' wel- 
fare, by becoming thoroughly acquainted with its wants, and satisfy- 
ing themselves as to the intellectual and moral fitness of the teacher 
for his position. We would have parents demand and encourage 
punctuality and thoroughness on the part of both teacher and pupil, 
and measure progress, not so much by the number of pages of text 
passed over, sis by the accurate manner in which the tasks are mas- 
tered. It is natural for the mind to reach out with great eagerness 
for immediate results, — but there is "no golden road to science," 
and the most important results are often those that mature most slowly.' 

In conclusion, we would tender our sincere thanks to those teach- 
ers, who, — giving evidence of being swayed by judgment rather than 
by impulse, — have so zealonsly labored for the best interests of their 
schools, and who have rendered our labors in connection with them so 
pleasant. 

Hoping that the few suggestions here made may not be unfavora- 
bly received, and that through the medium of our public schools the 
young of all classes may be qualified for a high social position. 

We respectfully submit this report, 

WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

Visiting Committee. 

The following table gires the local names, names and residences of the teachers, 
length of each term, wages of teacher, piwils registered, average attendance, of each 
School District ; together with division of the State appropriation, town and registry 
taxes, amoimt of public money expended, and the amount remaining in the Treasury 
doe each district, for school year ending May 1, 1865. 
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TOWN OF JOHNSTON. 

The School Committt^ of the town of Johnston respectfully report, 
that they organized and entered upon the duties of their office the 
11th day of July, A. D. 1864, and proceeded to ascertain and appro- 
priate to the several schools in the town, the several sums of money 
derived from the State and town sources, as follows : 

Received from Registry Taxes, .... $178 96 
Appropriated by the town, - - - - 1,000 00 

Received from the State, ----- 1,238 67 



$2,412 63 

Of which said sum of $2,412 63, there was divided among sixteen 
schools, in equal parts, the sum of $1,206 24, and the sum of $1,203 00 
according to the average attendance of the scholars in the several 
school districts ; and that orders have been drawn upon the Town 
Treasurer for the whole amount due, and paid out to the trustees of 
the several districts according to law. 

The several schools have been visited as far as practicable accord- 
ing to law. Some of the trustees neglected to give the committee 
notice of the time of closing the schools, consequently they were not 
visited. Section 40 of the school laws requires the trustees to give 
the committee notice of the time of opening and closing the schools. 

The schools generally have made good improvement during the year. 
There has been a lack of energy on the part of some of the teacfiers ; 
their schools, as a matter of course, drag out a miserable existence ; 
and the mone}" which is paid to them is about the same as thrown 
awav, as far as the scholars are concerned. Trustees should hire none 
but live teachers. 

Singing is practiced in some of the schools with happy results. This 
healthful and enlivening exercise should have a place in each school. 

Some of the districts vote a tuition tax of five or six cents per week 
per scholar, to keep the school longer. This is commendable, and 
should be adopted by all. 

Several school houses have been repaired the past year, and there 
is great need of others following suit. 

The Franklin Manufacturing Company have fitted up a house at 
Merino Village, for a school, which does credit to the company. 

There has been some little improvement in the visitation of schools 
by the parents, yet tl]ere is room for more. 

In conclusion your committee would urge all to give their unquali- 
fied support to the cause of educating our children. 
• 'AH of which is respectfully submitted by 

WM. ^. KENT, Chairman. 
Johnston, June 5ih, 1865. 
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TOWN OF GLOCESTEB. 

FOR THE TEAK ENDING JUNE, iSffi. 

In presenting the Annual Report, the Committee are enabled to 
speak of the general prosperity of the schools. The most material 
change that has been made in the schools daring the past year, is the 
employment of^ more female teachers for the winter schools than 
previously. This was owing to the advancement in teachers' wages ; 
and as many of the districts were desirous of having as long a term as 
formerly, this was the only alternative. In some cases the change has 
worked well ; and in others, it has had a deteriorating efiect. It 
affords greater pleasure to speak of the excellencies of the schools, than 
to point out the defects. But this would not furnish any information 
to the people, nor suggest any plan for improvement. We shall thei*e- 
fore speak more particularly of the defects than excellencies of the 
schools. Many of these deficiencies have been alluded to in former 
reports ; but still they exist, and some seem to have become chronic. 

Absenteeism. — The first evil that presents itself, and from which 
the schools suffer most, is the irregular attendance of children. There 
is no one thing that can retard the progress of a class, dampen the 
ardor of a teacher, and render inefiectual his best efforts, than the 
constant absence of some of his scholars. In every school, properly 
classed, every case of absence produces more or less disorder. It is 
often the case that one of a class is absent until some important prin- 
ciple is mastered, and without the knowledge of which, it is impossible 
for him to advance. The same principle must then be taught to him 
alone, which takes as much time as it did to teach the wjiole class. 
Soon another absents himself, and the same process m.ust be repeated. 
This is an injury to the school, and unjust to those scholars who attend 
regularly. Parents whose children often get discouraged, and lose 
their interest in their studies, should bear in mind the injurious effects 
that arise from the frequent absence of their children from school. 
The average attendance of the scholars in the town is less than 80 per 
cent, of the whole number attending school. There are also many 
children in the town who do not attend school at all. In many cases, 
we fear, it arises from the indifference of parents. A united effort 
should be made by the inhabitants of each district, to see that all the 
children receive the benefits of the school, and not be permitted to 
grow up in ignorance. 

There ai'e but few cases in which the parent* cannot be persuaded 
to send his children to school, by the kindly interposition of those 
interested therein. By examining the registers of the schools, we 
found that in most cases some scholars were not present during the' 
first part of the term. 
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Any one can readily understand the injarious effect this would have 
upon a school. Parents should be more punctual in seeing that their 
children are ready to attend school as soon as it commences. 

Government. — This has been quite satisfactory in a majority of 
the schools ; but in a few cases there was such a lack of proper disci- 
pline, that the scholars could not be expected to make any advance- 
ment, whatever other qualifications the teacher might possess. 

Good government is of the first importance to the prosperity of a 
school. Without this, any school will be comparatively worthless. 
The power of governing and controlling the actions of others, seems 
to be possessed by a small portion of persons. 

Meie physical force is insufiScient. The force of will has more 
effect. There were some cases where the teacher tried earnestly to 
secure good government, but not having the force of character necis- 
sary, fiuled. Some secured the best order and obedience from the 
first ; and the scholars seemed to understand at once that obedience 
must be rendered, and acquiesced. 

The school is best governed, in which good order is secured with 
the least corporeal punishment. A resort to the rod is a dangerous 
expedient, and is generally attended with unsatisfactory results. The 
government of the school is oflen made difficult by the unwarrantable 
interference of parents, by infusing discontent into, the minds of their 
children, thereby causing them to yield a reluctant obedience to the 
commands of the teacher. The teacher's authority must be respected 
at home, and the child be made to understand that disobedience to it, 
is contrary to the parental will. A defect in government is the presage 
of evil, for it afiects the whole moral character. Teachers often gen- 
erate confusion by attempting to attend to two things at a time. If 
he attempts to hear a recitation and to answer questions from difiPerent 
parts of the room at the same time, he cannot expect to have a perfect 
recitation, or an orderly school. 

Thoroughness. — There was a lack of thoroughness in many of 
the schools. In a few cases the scholars were permitted to pass over 
the studies in the most careless manner. In some others the scholars 
were made to learn their lessons well, but when once passed over, it 
was not made a matter of thought again. It is not enough that a 
lesson be well learned, or a principle thoroughly mastered. The 
scholars should be kept constantly reviewing until they become indel- 
ibly impressed upon the mind. The memory is treacherous ; and 
naiess reference is often made to former lessons, important facts and 
principles may be forgotten. We found some teachers, however, who 
not only required every lesson to be thoroughly mastered before pro- 
ceeding, but also made it a daily practice to review Isome portions 
already passed over. 

These schools presented a much better appearance than those in 
which the scholars were allowed to pass over their studies hurriedly ; 
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and qaestions were answered and principles explained readily in these 
schools, that in others the scholars seemed to know nothing about. 
Great tact is needed to conduct reviews in a manner that will be inter- 
esting. Scholars become tired of repeating answers to the same ques- 
tions ; and it should be the object of the teacher to conduct each review 
in a new way so the same principle may appear under different forms. 

Qualifications of Tbachbbs. — Some of the teachers who were 
well versed in the branches taught in our common schools seemed to 
lack the ability to convey their knowledge to others ; have sufScicnt 
intellectual culture but are ignorant of the art of teaching. A person 
may be a very good scholar^ and yet be a very poor tecicher. The 
labors of such an one will always be awkward and ill-advised. The 
school will be lifeless, with no system, no mental activity, and conse- 
quently will make no progress. It matters not how much a person 
know9, if he cannot communicate it to others, his labors will be fruit- 
less in the school-room. Tact is what is needed. By no prescribed 
rules can a teacher succeed who has not this faculty. A true teacher 
will make his presence felt, and communicate his ideas in a form of 
illustration and manner that will immediately find access to the minds 
of his scholars. He will enliven the recitations by variety instead of 
plodding on, day after day, in the same monotonous manner. An 
ability to govern is also one of the most important requisites of a teacher. 
To govern successfully he must have a knowledge of the nature and 
functions of the human mind, and the facultv of reading character 
and motives. The same expedient that would succeed in one case 
might prove an entire failure in another. To prepare himself for the 
responsible office of teacher, he should attend some school especially 
designed for that purpose. 

Such is the Normal School, and we are surprised that so few of the 
teachers avail themselves of the advantages derived from such a course. 
No one who is unacquainted with its workings, can have an adequate 
conception of the advantage it possesses over other schools, for those 
who mtend to become teachers. Here he is prepared by drills and 
trials of his own skill in actual teaching exercises, thus giving him all 
the benefits of a ripe experience in the school-room ; and what is still 
better, some practical safeguard against the liabilities of a beginner. 
If we expect our schools to progress from year to year, we must have 
teachers who every year become more skillful and accomplished. 

Change of Teachers. — Our schools suffer materially by chang- 
ing teachers so often. Most of the districts of the town sustain a 
school but two terms a year, and in a majority of cases, but one term 
is taught by the same teacher. A school will accomplish more in two 
terms tau&;ht by the same teacher, than it could if taught by different 
teachers during the same time, if they be equally competent. As 
soon as the scholars get accustomed to his manner of teaching, and 
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he becoifies acquainted with their dispositions, abilities and acquire- 
ments, the associations of teacher and friend must be dissolved, and 
he must resign his place to a stranger. This stops the progress of the 
school for a time. The new teacher knows nothing of the scholars, 
nor they of him. It takes a long time for him to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their character and capacities, and fcir them to get used 
to his mode of teaching. A teacher's usefulness increases with his 
continuance in the same school. His discipline and method of instruc- 
tion become an established fact with which all of the scholars have 
become familiar. 

Reading. — .Particular regard has been paid to this branch of studj, 
and the large number of good readers in the schools is a sufficient 
proof that it has been well taught. 

Many of the teachers required the pupils to study the meaning of 
the piece they were to read, and then taught to read it understand- 
ingly. Care was taken also that the scholars understood the meaning 
of each word. In a few schools the scholars were permitted to read 
in a drawling tone without any regard to the meaning of the piece, 
and to pronounce the words without interest. The object of teaching 
a child to read is to prepare him to understand the things which words 
signify, so that they will suggest to the mind the idea of the one who 
wrote them. This facilitates his acquisition of knowledge. Thus he 
is enabled to learn what the wise have found out, and receive the 
benefits of the experience and thoughts of those who have lived in the 
past. He should not only learn to be able to understand this himself, 
but should be able to read from the printed page in a manner, that 
those who hear him can undei-stand the ideas and emotions of the 
author. 

Spelling. — This study seems to have been generally neglected; 
and in no branch taught in the schools, did the scholars appear so 
deticient as in this. This arises from the small amount of time allotp 
ted to the study, and the un philosophical manner in which it is taught. 
In some of the schools the scholars spelled but once a day. It seems 
that the importance of this branch of e<lucation is underrated. Each 
class should spell twice a day ; and should have the same amount of 
time for this recitation in comparison with others, as the nature of the 
study demands. It is generally made the last exercise of the day, 
when the scholars have become wearied with other i*ecitations, and 
their minds have lost their vigor and freshness ; and if any recitation 
must be omitted, it is sure to be spelling. This order of things should 
be reversed. Spelling should be made the most prominent study in 
oar common schools. -As to the best method of teaching spelling it 
is difficult to prescribe. Perhaps no one way can be sufficient. 
Scholars at different ages may require different methods. The recita- 
tion should sometimes be conducted. QC9Jt^» and sometimes by writing, 
u 
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The scholar should learn to write a word correctly as well &s spell it 
correctly. The most advanced pupils should learn the meaning of the 
words, especially where words of the same pronunciation have diflTer- 
ent orthography. It is a very common practice for the teacher to 
permit the scholar to spell twice — and in some cases we have known 
three times, upon the same word. Spelling more than once upon the 
same word leads to guessing ; and this manner of spelling as con- 
ducted in a few schools, seems to have cultivated the yankee notion 
of guessing, rather than the habit of correct spelling. Often when 
the scholar failed to spell the word, the teacher would give a wrench 
to the pronunciation of the word in such a manner as to give promi- 
nence to the syllable that was spelled wrong ; thus giving the scholar 
to understand where the mistake was. Any thoughtful teacher will 
readily see that in the common methods of conducting spelling exer- 
cises, a scholar may spell every word that is given him, and yet there 
may be several words in the lesson which he cannot spell. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic seems to have received the most atten- 
tion, and to have been taught with the most proficiency of any study 
in the schools. Many of the teachers took it up in a manner that 
made it both interesting and profitable, enlivening the recitation by 
illustrations and examples of their own. In a few cases we found the 
teachers adhering too closely to the book, confining the scholars to the 
examples and illustrations in the book and requiring thein to learn 
vague rules and definitions which they could not comprehend. This 
is not only a waste of time, but is an injury to the scholar, for it exer- 
cises but one faculty of the mind — memory. The teacher should 
make very little use of the book in the recitation. If he cannot origi- 
nate questions and illustrations of his own, he is not fit to teach a 
school ; and when a scholar understands a principle, he can give an 
explanation in his own language. It is the fiuilt of the arithmetics in 
use in our schools, that they are too mechanical and not snfificiently 
intellectual. A rule is given, then an example performed which serves 
as a model for the others, and the scholar follows the form of the model 
regardless of the principle involved. In the schools in which the 
scholars were confined solely to the book, the Committee proposed prac- 
tical examples involving principles they had been over, and they were 
generally unable to solve them. Some of the scholars who had been 
nearly through the Common School Arithmetic, could not solve some 
of the most common problems in fractions. The time these scholars 
had spent on this study had been almost thrown away, besides culti- 
vating the habit of carelessness. In one school W'e visited, a class of 
small scholars were called up to recite their lesson which was in com- 
pound numbers. The teacher commenced by ^king : *' What is a 
compound number ?" The question was put to several of the class 
without being answered until it came to a small girl who replied : " A 
compound number is a collection of concrete units of several kinds or 
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denominsitions taken collectively." This was the answer given in the 
book ; but what more did the scholar know about coin))ound numbers 
aner having learned it, than before. The whole recitation was con- 
ducted in this monotonous and lifeless manner. The teacher made no 
use of the board nor gave any familiar illustrations of his own. How 
much better and more interesting it would have been for him to have 
taken for instance English Money and shown them really what a com- 
pound number was, and explained to them the difference between a 
unit of the order of ikrthings and a unit of the order of pence ; that 
a unit penny is four times as large as a unit farthing, &c. Teachers 
should use the blackboard and their own power of thought more, and 
the book less. Principles will be best understood by children by using 
comparisons with which they are familiar and which they can easily 
comprehend. 

Grammar. — There seems to be a general dislike in most of the 
schools of this study, and for that reason we find many of the large 
scholars had either never studied it at all, or had commenced it and 
given it up in dispair. We were not surprised that this was so when 
we saw how it was taught in some schools. The scholars were con- 
fined to the dry definitions of the book without any questions or expla- 
nations Irom the teacher. It requires great tact on the part of the 
teacher to teach grammar in a manner that will make it interesting. 
When properly taught, it becomes one of the most interesting of 
studies. The object of grammar is to teach us to use the language 
correctly. But this can never be done solely by the study of any 
book. The scholar must have practice in using the language. He 
mast learn to put his thoughts into words, and his words into sentences, 
and construct his sentences correctly. First name something, for 
instance, horse. Then ask, " What does the horae do ?" " He runs." 
" How does he run V " Swiftly." " What does swiftly tell ?" " It 
tells how he runs." The teacher can go on in this manner, adding 
words to the subject and predicate, explaining their effect, and continue 
the practice until the scholar can express his thoughts easily and cor- 
rectly. Then require the scholars to give written descriptions of objects 
with which they are familiar. After the class have learned to con- 
striict sentences they can then be taught the parts of speech and how 
they are used. Then teach them to separate a sentence into its parts. 
We have seen classes taught in this manner, who could analyze the 
most difEcuIt sentences in much less time than is required for those 
who are confined to the text-book. 

Groorapht. — Many of the teachers make this study a matter ot 
mere memory of names and boundaries. The &ult is partly in the 
book and partly in the teachers. The books in use commence in the 
most unnatural and uninteresting manner, with descriptions of imagi- 
nary circles, hard definitions of the natural divisions of land and water, 
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the names of mountains^ rivers, countries, &c. What intei^st can a 
child have in acquiring such dry facts as these, or how is he to be ben- 
efited thereby ? It is to be regretted that there are any teachers who 
have not sufficient knowledge about the matter, to know that some 
method should be adopted to make it more interesting. What idea 
has a scholar who has learned all he knows of Geography from the 
book, of cities, rivers, railroads, commerce, &c. One great objection 
to teaching Geography by questions and answers as they appear in the 
book is, that it deprives the scholar of the opportunity of thinking and 
comparing for himself. He has no chance to search out information 
upon any topic, for the answer is given to questions* Let the teacher 
give the scholar topics to look out, such as soil, productions, climate, 
mineral, &c., includinc: all that would be interesting and beneficial for 
the scholar to learn. This will learn them to depend upon themselves : 
to reason, to make suppositions, and draw conclusions. The teacher 
should be able to give them additional information concerning the sub- 
jects discussed in each lesson. This should not be told them directly, 
but first question them and get their ideas upon the matter. For 
instance, if the lesson is on New York, ask them how they would go 
from New York city to Albany, from Albany to Buffalo ; why the 
farmei^ raise wheat and com instead of cotton and tobacco ; if thev 
raise more than they consume, and if so, where they would send the 
surplus. If you should freight a ship at New York city with com for 
England, what would you exchange it for to bring back to sell ? The 
teacher can multiply questions according to the nature of the subject. 
Instead of asking the map questions from the book, let the teacher go 
to the blackboard, draw the map and ask questions concerning the 
rivers, mountains, lakes, and various other matters concerning the 
physical features. Then locate the towns, describing their situation, 
the employment of the inhabitants, the manufactories ; and ask whether 
it has any commerce, &c. Some few teachers have adopted this 
method, and their schools have made great progress in this study. 
The scholars were interested, and could readily answer questions which 
were missed in other scliools. 

Ventilation. — In most of the school houses in this town there is 
no proper mode of ventilation. It seems as if this important matter 
had not been made a subject of thought, by those whose duty it was 
to see to it when the houses were built. A few have ventilators, one 
under the stove, and one in the ceiling ; but these are so small, they 
are almost useless. Place twenty-five or thirty scholars in a room as 
small as most of the school-rooms are in the town, and it does not take 
a very long time for them to breath the air the room contains ; and the 
delicate lungs of children ought not to be subjected to the injnrions 
effects of breathing air which has once been inhaled, and its life-giv- 
ing property extracted. ' The carbonic-acid gas, and the carburetted 
hydrogen thrown oiF by the lungs, are poisonous gases, and unless 
means are taken to supply the room with fresh air continually, yet 

# 
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delicate hings oF the scholars must inhale it, and be injured thereby. 
There cannot be a healthy action of the minds of the pupils, if they 
do not breathe pure air. They become restless, idle and noisy, and the 
teacher wonders why they are so ; while if she should just step to the 
door, and breathe the pure air for a moment, and return into the room 
with its impure air, she would perceive the cause. When a person 
remains in a close room for a long time in impure air, they do not 
realize the true condition of the atmosphere as he would when coming 
in from the open air. Hence teachers should not confine themselves 
too closely, but go out into the open air, and if they have a liking for 
it, engage in the sports of the scholars. They need not be afraid of 
impairing their authority, and it will please tlie scholars, and have a 
salutary effect upon their manners and conversation. 

Kegister. — The register now in use in the schools is arranged in 
such a manner that the deportment and recitations of each scholar can 
be recorded daily. This has been entirely disregarded by many of the 
teachers, and some have kept it in a manner different from that pre- 
scribed by the commissioner. If the register is faithfully kept, the 
committee, trustee, and parents can readily see the standing of each 
scholar in the school. It is the custom of some teachers to make out 
a monthly report from the register, of the deportment and recitations 
of the scholars, and to send it to the parents, so they may know how 
theii^ children stand in their studies and deportment. 

ALBERT A. SMITH, 
ARNOLD W. GORY, 
MARSHALL R. PHETTEPLACE. 
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Elizabeth F. Walden 

Helen Cranska 

Elizabeth F. Walden, Grammar, 

Eliza Slocnm, Primary 

Phebe McMasters 

Hattie 0. Hopkins 

Mary E. Arnold . ......... 

Ellen M. Jencks 
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Lacie E. Hopkins 

Marie L. Hawkins 
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1 Melissa 8. Paalk 

2 Helen Cranska 

5 Harrison W. Steams, Grammar. 
Emma Sbaw, Primary 

6 Smith Gooddpeed 

7 Hattie C. Hopkins 

8'Sylvania P. Patterson 

9 Allen G. Smith 

10 John Fenner 

1 1 Lucie E. Hopkins 

12;Maria L. Hawkins 

13 S. Annie Keach 

14 Albert T. Williams 
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Abbie J. Mowry, 
Albert A. Smith, 
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17 01 



67 16 
•1,586 89 



•1,654 05 



RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 1866. 

Received fi-om the State Sl,029 06 

Town 400 00 

Registry Tax 114 00 

Unexpended last year 130 26 

$1,673 32 



EXPENDITURES FOR THE TEAR. 

Teachers' salaries •1,586 16 

Unexpended 67 16 

Printing ' 20 00 

$1,673 32 
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TOWN OP PAWTUCKET. 

Report of the School Committee of the town of Pawtucket, for the 
year ending on the first Monday in April, A. D. 1865. 

Thomas K. King, James O. Starkweather and Francis Pratt were 
appointed School Committee, April 4th, 1864. The Committee or- 
^nized April 8th, by the election of T. K. King, Chairman, and F. 
Pratt, Clerk. 

The amount of money for tho support of schools, derived from all 
sources, was as follows: — 



«< it 



Cash on hand March 1st, 1864, .... $139 92 

received from Registry Taxes, - - - 162 00 

^' High School for tuition of pupils 

from out of town, 217 00 

** received from State, ----- 1,063 61 

^ ** " Town Appropriation, - - 8,600 00 

Total, - -- -. - -- $6,062 68 
Of this amount there has been expended for tuition, 

fuel, &c., 4,833 86 



Leaving a balance not expended of - - - $228 68 

The whole number of scholars attending school during the year, is 
668. It thus appears that the cost of educating each scholar for the 
year has been $8 61. 

As during the preceding year, there have been but few changes of 
teachers. The teachers, almost without exception, are faithful and 
attentive to their duties. With some of them, teaching seems rather 
a pleasure than a task. They prefer term time to vacation — the 
school house to any other place. These teachers have the best schools. 
It is alwavs true tliat he who loves his work best does it best, as it is 
true that he who docs his work best, for that reason loves it best. 

Commendable progress has been made in the schools during the 
year, and they are now, the Committee believe, in better condition 
than they have been for several years past. The High School and 
some others we consider model schools. 

The Committee are glad to observe an increasing interest in the 
schools on the part of the parents. • 

There has been less disposition than formerly to find fault with the 
teachers, and the scholars have been made to be more regular and 
punctual in their attendance. 

We hope this interest will continue. It is utterly impossible to 
maintain good schools without the general and hearty cooperation of 
the parents with the teacher. 
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Our Rhode Island School System contemplates the matnal assist- 
ance of the Town Committee and the District Trustees. Generallv 
this mutual assistance has been cheerfully rendered. There is, hoiw- 
ever, one case of negligence in this respect to which the Committee 
believe it to be their duty to call attention. In the South District 
there has been no Trustee elected for several years past. This does 
not appear to be the fault of the people of the District. The Trustee 
last elected has not, since his election, called^ meeting of the District 
for any purpose, not even the annual meeting required by law to be 
held for the choice of officers. Nor can the Committee learn that Le 
has lately attended to any of the duties of his office. 

New furnaces have been placed in the Grove Street and Summit 
Street school-houses. A Committee of the district in which these 
houses are situated, charged with the duty of selecting the furnaces^ 
were in doubt what furnace to adopt. Many were recommended. 
That Committee finally concluded that the best two were the " Chil- 
son " and the *' Magee " furnaces ; but which of these was the better, 
they could not determine without a trial. The houses being of the 
same size and construction, a rare opportunity was presented to test 
the question. A Magee was ordered for the Grove Street house and 
a Chilson for the other. Both furnaces have been attended through 
the winter, equally well. The result has been that the Magee fur- 
nace has burned eleven and one-quarter tons of coal, and the Chilson 
only six and three quarters tons, — making a saving of about seventy 
dollars in fuel for the term, — while the heat from the Chilson has 
been fully equal, both in quality and quantity, to that from the other. 
It is i)roper to state, however, that in the Grove Street house, two 
small recitation rooms, each about 12 by 15 feet, were heated by the 
Magee, while the corresponding rooms in the Summit Street house 
were closed, and consequently not heated. 

In our last report we called attention to the defective ventilation of 
the school-houses. We again allude to the subject, and earnestly 
recommend that this important defect be remedied during the next 
summer vacation. 

The Committee concur with the Town Council in recommending 
that the sum of $4,000 be appropriated for the support of schools 
during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

• THOMAS K. KING, 
JAMES O. STARKWEATHER, \ Committee. 
FRANCIS PRATT. 

Pawtucketj April 3(i, 1865. 
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NEWPORT COUNTY. 



CITY OP NEWPORT. 

« 

To the BJonorahle City Council of the City of Newport : 

The School Committee in presenting their Annual Report, feel 
themselves justified in saying that the condition of the Schools was 
never more promising than now. The growing appreciation, noticed 
for several years, on the part of the pupils; of the great advantages 
offered them for improvement has come to be felt by us this year, more 
than ever before. The general spirit of diligence, respect for teachers, 
and desire to meet and second their faithful and patient labors, is very 
gratifying. Very few changes of teacheis have occurred this year. 
The Colored Schools have had new and very able ones placed over 
them, and, partly, perhaps, in consequence of that, have filled up and 
improved in a marked manner. The Schools of the two' sexes jn the 
Senior Department, which had been for some time considerably mixed 
in recitations, have lately been consolidated in one room, by the re- 
moval of the temporary partition, and called the High School. This 
nnion of the two sexes in study, already produces manifest good results. 
Tlie old system of supplying school books, by which the Committee 
famished them, and taxed the scholars every term for their use, has 
been superseded by the plan adopted almost everywhere else, which 
leaves it for them to buy and own the books themselves. This change 
has caused dissatisfaction in some quarters, arising from misunderstand- 
ing, inasmuch as some seem not to have understood that the new 
method in going to lighten, in the end, the burden upon the parents ; 
and, furthermore, not to have considered that the tax of those unable 
to pay has always been quietly and delicately remitted, and will be so 
hereafter. The new system is, however, evidently generally appre- 
ciated as an improvement, and already there is manifestly a better 
care of books than formerly. 

The matter of truancy weighs heavily on the minds and hands of 
the Committee, and it seems to them, that, with a firm and faithful 
enforcement of laws on the subject, this sore grievance, the greatest 
drawback to the progress of the schools, would be very soon essen- 
tially abated. But if parents and authorities combine to give the law 
the go-by, the evil must clearly increase instead of abating, — a mel- 
ancholy prospect. 

The Committee would again respectfully and earnestly urge upon 
parents the desirableness of their coming in oftener to see the schools, 

IS 
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and verify what is said of their improvements and wants. Such visits 
are a very great encouragement to teachers and incentive to scholars. 

CHARLES T. BROOKS, 

Chairman Public School Committee. 

Pupils. — The whole number who have received instruction in the 
Public Schools during either a part, or a whole of the year, is 1713 ; 
of whom 802 were males, and 911 were females. 

The average whole number, that is, the average number belonging 
to the schools, and occupying seats through the entire year, was 11S9. 
The average daily attendance was 935. The ratio of the average 
daily attendance of the average whole number, is 80 per cent. 

The scholars are distributed in the several grades as follows : 

6 2-5 per cent, in the High School. 
21 iL-5 per cent, in the Grammar Schools, 
30 per cent, in the Intermediate Schools. 
86 4-5 per cent, in the Primary Schools. 

6 3-5 per cent, in the Colored Schools. 

A summary of the statistics of the several grades of Schools, will 
appear in the annexed schedule. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE, 
Showing the nninber of Temcfaen emplored in tlie Public Schooli Id the moiith of Ma^, 
1866 ; their reapectire lalBrief, and the alitiitici of cmch ichool, for the year ending 
May 26th, lge5. 
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High Schools. 



Grammar Schools 



Primary Schools 



Colored Schools, 



Intermediate Schools. 
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TOWN OF LITTLE COMPTON. 

In presenting the Annual Report of ths condition of the Public 
Schools of the town as required by law, we will say that they have 
been visited as the law directs, with one exception. The reason for 
that exception being the delinquency on the part of the Trastee of 
District No. 4 to seasonably notify your Committee of the close of the 
summer term. 

Quite a number of our schools have manifested a marked improve- 
ment in both the summer and winter term, the pupils advancing in 
some few instances much farther in the several branches studied than 
we could reasonably expect, when we consider the talent employed to 
teach them, while others, with, equal and in one or two instances 
superior intellectual attainments in the teacher, have made no notice- 
able advancement, have been in fact decidedly worthless : the differ- 
ence arising from the fact that in the first named instances the schools 
were thoroughly disciplined, every scholar was at work and attending 
to his own business, while in the others there was almost a total defic- 
iency of good order and systematic labor. That all of our schools 
are far below our standard of what they should be, we not only freely 
admit, but positively assert, and we firmly believe that they never 
will reach that standard until we as parents and guardians are brought 
to such a state of civilization that* we can conceive and thoroughly 
understand that one dollar spent to cultivate the intellects and enlarge 
the souls of those immortal beings intrusted to our care by a wise and 
beneficent Creator, would be worth vastly more to them than twice 
that amount invested in six, ten and even twenty per cent, sureties. 
When Little Compton understands this matter and acts consistently 
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therewith, she will support her schools entirely independent of rate 
bills, pay her teachers remunerative wages, and not even ask them to 
beg their daily bread from door to door throughout her several dis- 
tricts. Such a course would secure to her better talent in teachers, 
greater advancement in scholars and eventually place her side by side 
with, if not in advance of her sister towns as it regards moral, social 
and intellectual culture. 

The time has fully arrived when it is not only a matter of policy, 
but an absolute necessity that we establish, either at the public expense 
or by individual subscription, one school in this town of a higher gmde, 
at which our advanced students can pi](rsue their studies without being 
necessitated to leave their homes and expend twice the amount of 
money that it would cost them here to acquire a good education. 
When you take into consideration the advance which society is mak- 
ing, you will fully understand that what fitted our fathers and grand- 
fathers for elevated positions, would leave our children at least half a 
century behind the present times ; therefore, as humanity is always 
progressive, let us make one grand effort to keep pace with her ad- 
vancing columns by placing our children in an equal position with her 
foremost ranks. 

With these few remarks and suggestions for your respectful consid- 
eration, we pass to notice the several schools in their numercial order. 

District No. 1. — The summer term of this school was taught by 
Miss Mary J. Palmer, it being her second term here. This teacher 
labored well, never relaxing for a moment during the term her interest 
in the charge over which she was placed. She gained the confidence 
and love ot her pupils, and gave universal satisfaction. We feel no 
hesitancy in recommending her as a successful teacher. Length of 
term, 5 months ; number of scholars registered, 15 ; average, 10, or 
66 2-3 per cent, of the number registered. 

Winter Term. When we visited this school some two weeks after 
its commencement, there was a want of life and energy manifested in 
the teacher, Mr. Erastus G. Terry, a disposition on the part of the 
scholars to be idle and a general inclination to whisper, and move 
upon the seats, thereby creating quite a disturbance. We made a few 
remarks referring thereto, and at our second visit were pleased to 
notice a marked improvement in discipline and a satisfactory advance- 
ment on the part of the pupils. This school was a success rather 
than otherwise. Length of term, 4 months ; number of scholars reg- 
istered, 25 ; average attendance 17, or 68 per cent, of the number 
registered. 

District No. 2. — This school during the summer, for the second 
time under the care of Miss Helen A. Tompkins, showed at the com- 
mencement that the teacher was equal to the task before her, and 
intended to do her duty. The discipline of the school was good 
throughout the term ; but a little relaxation of interest on the part of 
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the teacher, caused by influences wholly outside, was a little detrimen- 
tal to the perfect success of the last half of the term. Miss Tomp- 
kins is a young lady of unquestionable moral character, and we cheer- 
fully recommend her as a successful teacher. Length of term, 4 1-2 
months; number of scholars registered, 22 ; average attendance, 17, 
or 77 ger cent, of the number registered. 

The winter term was taught by Solomon Whitney, your Visiting 
Committee. Length of term, 3 3-5 months ; number of scholars 
registered, 25 ; average attendance 20, or 80 per cent, of the number 
registered. * 

District No. 8. — Miss Hannah E. Palmer was employed to take 
charge of this school during the summer term. Miss Palmer was 
one of those teachers, who, at their examination, do themselves but 
little credit, yet she taught a good school and we were happily disap- 
pointed in finding a much better state of things here than under the 
circumstances we could have expected. The school was very quiet, 
and appeared to be doing exceedingly well, and we beh'eve she gave 
general satisfaction. Length of term, 4 1-2 months ; number of 
scholars registered, 14 ; average attendance, 9 1-2, or nearly 68 per 
cent, of the number registered. 

For the winter term in this district the services of Mr. Benjamin 
F. Wilbor were secured. Mr. W. is a young man of spotless char- 
acter, possessing good attainments, and we do not hesitate to say that 
he taught a good school. Tlie school house here is in a very poor 
condition, and we recommend that the legal voters in the district take 
the proper steps at their next annual meeting either to build a new 
house or thoroughly to repair the old one. Length of term, 4 months ; 
number of scholars registered, 12 ; average, 10, or 83 1-3 per cent, 
of the number registered. 

District No. 4. — The summer term of this school was taught by 
Miss Abbie C. Grinnell, a young lady of (Jonsiderable experience as 
a teacher, possessing an unquestionable character, with good literary 
attainments and an amiable disposition. She taught her school to the 
general satisfaction of her employers and the unqualified approbation 
of your committee. Length of term, 4 months ; number of scholars 
registered, 17 ; average attendance, 13, or 76 per cent, of the num- 
ber registered. 

Mr. Edward C. Bailey was employed to teach this school during 
the winter. He bears an unimpeachable character and his qualifica- 
tions were sufficient for the task before him, yet he was deficient iu 
energy in conducting the daily exercises, thereby detracting somewhat 
from the success ot the school. Length of term, 3 1-2 months ; 
number of scholars registered, 16 ; average attendance, 14, or 87 1-2 
per cent* of the number registered. 
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DiSTftiCT No. 5. — The sammer term of this school was intrusted 
to the care of Miss Mary F. Sisson. This was the first essay of a 
yoang lady as teacher, and the result of her efforts proves her to be 
in possession of all the qualifications requisite to make a thorough and 
successful teacher. Length of term, 4 1-2 months ; number of schol- 
ars registered, 25 ; . average attendance, 15, or 60 per cent, of the 
number registered. 

Mr. Jediah Shaw conducted the winter school in this district. He 
is a teacher of long experience and well-tried ability, always meeting 
with a due measui*e of success, and we see no reason for detracting 
fi^m his former and well-merited fame as a teacher ; yet we would 
suggest to him that there is a possibility of a teacher^s falling behind 
the tinaes. Length of term, 4 months ; number of scholars regis- 
tered, 32 ; average attendance, 24, or 75 per cent, of the number 
registered. • 

District No. 6, — This school was taught throughout the year by 
Miss Miranda Peirce, an energetic, wide-awake teacher, of long expe- 
rience, possessing a decision of character which well qualifies her to 
govern a school, and in these qualities lies the secret of much of her 
success. Some of the methods practiced by this teacher would have 
done very well twenty years ago but are wholly out of date now. 
Length of term in summer, 5 months ; number of scholars regis- 
tered, 32 ; average attendence, 24, or 75 per cent, of the number 
registered. Length of winter term, 5 months ; number of scholars 
registered, 40 ; average attendance, 27, or 67 1-2 per cent, of the 
number registered. The inhabitants of this district will long remem- 
ber Mr. Tbaddcus H. Church as a benefactor, for through his influ- 
ence and generosity they have secured to themselves and their chil- 
dren a school house that would be an honor to any village or town. 

District No. 7. — During the summer this ^hool was taught 
with small results by Miss Abbie L. Gifibrd, a young lady possessmg 
all the qualities for a good teacher. Length of term, 5 months ; 
Dumber of scholars registered, 19 ; average attendance, 12, or 63 per 
cent, of the number registered. 

Through the winter, Mr. Edwin B. Davoll conducted this school 
with no better results than those of his immediate predecessor. We 
do not however, attribute the non-success of these teachers to any 
particular fault of theirs, for we believe that if a teacher were em- 

f>loyed here possessing all the disciplinary powers of a Napoleon, the 
iterary attainments of a Tennyson, and the moral qualities of a Chan- 
ging, his labors would be in a great measure thrown away, because it 
is next to impossible for any man or woman to enter a house that some 
of our most thrifty farmers would consider to poor for a pig-sty even, 
and train therein the youthful mind and character with success* 
Length of term, 4 6-20 months ; number of scholars registered, 25 ; 
average attendance, 15, or 60 per cent, of the number registered. 
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District No. 8. — Daring the summer this school was taqght by 
Miss Annie D. Coggeshall, a young lady of meritorious aspira- 
tions, good literary attainments and fair disciplinary pow^ers. She 
taught her school with fair results. Length of term, 4 1-2 months ; 
number of scholars registered, 30 ; average attendance, 20, or 66 2-3 
per cent, of" the number registered. , 

The winter school was conducted by Mr. Peleg Almy, a teacher of 
some twenty years experience, possessing an unquestionable moral 
character and good abilities. He is well calculated to do good in the 
school room. Some of his habits and methods are however a little 
lax, which it would be well for him to correct. We believe he gave 
universal satisfaction to his employers. Length of term, 4 months ; 
number of scholars, 35 ; average attendance, 28, or 80 per cent, of 
the number registered. 

District No. 9. — The summer school here was intrusted to 
Miss Permelia S. Sanford, a young lady of estimable character and 
good intellectual abilities. It was her first attempt at teaching. She 

E roved totally devoid of the powers necessary to govern a school, and 
er labors were worthless. Length of term, 3 months ; number of 
scholars registered, 17 ; average attendance, 11, or nearly 65 per 
cent, of the number registered. 

The school during the winter was taught by Miss Harriet B. Da- 
voll, a teacher possessing talents equal to her callin^i and her labors 
were attended with a fair measure of success. Had Miss Davoll 
exhibited a little more activity and energy in the school room, and 
had she been more regular in commencing and closing the daily ses- 
sions of the school, her labors would have been better appreciated. 
Length of term, 3 3-4 months ; number of scholars registered, 20 ; 
average, 15, or 75 per cent, of the number registered. 

District No. fQ^ — Both the summer and winter term in this dis- 

t 

trict were conducted by Miss Emma C. Brownell. The scholars 
made fine progress, and we believe that tliis teacher possesses those 
qualities which, if properly guided, would place her in an elevated 
position as a teacher ; and in connection with this school we wish to 
say that it is the imperative duty of all teachers to be particularly 
careful that the moral influence which they exert over their pupils be 
of the highest order ; that no sentence, word or syllable be uttered 
by them in their daily conversation with their pupils which can have 
within itself the least immoral tendency, and we should employ no 
teachers in our schools who do not, both by precept and example, in- 
culcate the strictest morality. Length of summer term, 4 months ; 
number of scholars registered, 20 ; average attendance, 14, or 70 per 
cent, of the number registered. Length of winter term, 4 months; 
number of scholars registered, 27 ; average attendance, 22, or 81 1-2 
per cent, of the number registered. 
AH of which is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the School Committee, 

SOLOMON WHITNEY, Visiting Committee. 
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TOWN OF POBTSICOUTH. 

VOB THB TJSAB XNDINQ MAT 1, 1866. 

With the exception of those of Nos. 2 and 6, the schools of this 
town have been Conducted with their accustomed regularity, and 
scholars have made commendable progress. 

DisTKiCT No. 1 was taught one term by John H. Arnold, with 
his usual efficiency. 

Ix District No. 2 harmony of feeling has been wanting, operat- 
ing to the interruption of the scliool and its general usefulness while 
in session. 

DifirrRiCT No. 3 has been taught through the year by Mary C. 
Carr. The patrons of that school are fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of so able and diligent a teacher. 

District No. 4 was taught one term by Maria T. Taber, to good 
satisfaction, when for the next term she required a small advance in 
wa^, which those in charge were not willing to give ; thus her ser- 
vices were lost to us, and she was allowed to go where she could get 
good compensation for faithful services. 

District No. 5 has been taught during the past year by George B. 
Inman. From a record of the condition of the classes made by the 
Committee when he took charge of the school and subsequently, there 
was very marked progress in scholarship and deportment ; and also 
keeping their new desks, purchased in Boston, in the very best order. 
In this school there has been an element of obscenity and profanity 
which has been lamented by many. Under the care of George B. 
Inman there has been a marked progress in that that is elevating and 
ennobling, and the Committee hope for the hearty cooperation of the 
parents for the future progress. 

District No. 7 has been in session only four months during the 
past year. When difficulties arise, the effort should be for their 
removal direct, instead of suffering things to be at a stand still. 

While the cause of education is slow, the Committee feel encour- 
aged to know that it is onwnrd. 

J. E. MACOMBER, Chairman. ' 
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TOWN OP TIVERTON. 

The School Committee, in accordance with the school law, would 
respectfully submit the following report : 

District No. 1, (Four Corners.) — The scholars in this seheol 
have made very good progress in their studies the year past. It is 
almost impossible to teach, and govern this school well at the same 
time. Each time we visited this school we found comparative quiet 
and the teacher hard at work, but there was a little too much whis- 
pering among the pupils. 

District No. 2, (Brown.) — We believe that the labors of the 
summer teacher in this school were satisfactory to all concerned, and 
the progress of the scholars good. 

Less interest has been manifested by the scholars in this school the 
past winter tlian in former winters, under the care of the same teacher. 
We think the dancing school that has been held in this district has 
had a bad influence on the minds of some of the pupils, causing them 
to be irregular in their attendance at school, and to care less about 
their studies when there. 

District No. 3, (Bridgeport.) — The progress of the scholars 
during the year was, for the most part, good. 

Near the close of the winter term we were invited to visit this 
school, and found when there that certain of the larger boys were in- 
clined to set aside the teacher's government and to set up their own 
in its place. We advised the teacher immediately to expel all from 
the school who would not obey ; and received a promise from the 
scholars then present that they would be obedient to the authority of 
the teacher. 

District No. 4, (Osborn.)-* The teacher of this school, we think* 
is well qualified for her occupation and will make a very good teacher. 
Most of the scholars made good progress. Wo would not, however, 
advise young teachers to commence with their own district in teaching. 

District No. 6, (Gardner.) — Wefoundgoodorder in this school, 
and the scholars seemed to be making improvement. The teacher 
was faithful in her work. 

District No. 6, (Fish.)— The Committee were pleased when 
they visited this school with the deportment and general appearance 
of the school. Good improvement was made by the scholars in their 
studies. ' We are sorry that there is such a difference of feeling exist- 
ing among the parents of this district. 

District No. 7, (Eagleville.) — Wo think the teacher of the sum- 
mer term did the best she could for the school ; but she is young and 
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has not had the advantages that some of our teachers have had, con- 
seqoently did not succeed as well as could have been wished. 

The winter term was taught by one of our most successful teachers. 
The Comaiittee were pleased particularly with the smaller classes, the 
members of which manifested a readiness in their recitations far 
beyond what we have seen before. We regret that this school-house 
is not better supplied with black-boards. 

• 

District No. 8, (Washington.) — This district has had only one 
term of school the past year. Near the close of that tefm a com- 
plaint was made to the Committee that the money was being wasted, 
there being only three scholars present a part of the time. The 
Committee were satisfied when they visited this school that it was not 
answering the purpose that a good school should ; but as the teacher 
in former terms had succeeded well, they were reluctant to interfere 
in the matter, but finally they cancelled the teacher's certificate, and 
thus brought the school to a close. 

DisTRici No. 9, (Manchester.) — We were pleased with the good 
order which prevailed whenever we visited this school. The teacher 
seemed to rule by love and kindness ; and some of the pupils appeared 
to be making good progress in their studies. 

District No. 10, (Crandall.) — We think the teacher of the sum- 
mer school well qualified for her work, so far as education was con- 
cerned, hat she failed in her work because she either could not or 
would not govern her school. 

The school was well taught and governed in the winter, and was 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

District No. 11, (King.) — There was no school in summer, the 
school-house being out of repair. This district was fortunate in 
securing the services of one who has the reputation of being a good 
teacher, and who formerly taught this same school. The teacher, so 
far as we had an opportunity to judge, was energetic and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties. 

District No. 12, (Neck.) — No school in summer. The school 
in the winter was all that a good school should be, except that there 
^as a lack of scholars to be taught. 

In reviewing the history of the schools for the year past, we are 
constrained to come to the conclusion that while some of our schools 
have come fully up to those of former times, our schools last year, con- 
sidered as a whole, have not equaled those of the two former years. 
If parents would manifest more interest in the education of their chil- 
dren ; if they would send them regularly to school and visit them 
occasionally when there, we should be able doubtless to report more 
favorably with regard to them. 
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Disagreements among parents in a district do much to destroj the 
useiiilness of even a good teacher. We have been told by more than 
one tnistee, that in certain districts there are two parties, and that 
the teacher who pleases one party is sure to displease the other. 

The number of scholars enrolled in the summer, in the ten schools, 
was 332 ; the average attendance, 212. In wintet*, in eleven schools, 
306 scholars enrolled, and an average attendance of 223. We have 
thns an average attendance of 67 per cent, in summer and 74 per 
cent in winter. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PELEG ALMY, 

In behalf of the Committee. 
Tiverton J April 5, 1865. 



No reports have been received from the following towns in this 
county : 

Jamestown, 

New Shorehan, 

MiDDLETOWN. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



TOWN OF RICHMOND. 

In the town meeting of June, 1864, for the election of town officers, 
the election of School Committee was, Heniy B. Kenyon, Isaac S. 
Prosser and Nelson K. Church. 

At the first meeting the Committee organized by electing Henry 
B. Kenyon, Chairman, and Isaac S. Prosser, Clerk. 

The Committee appointed Rev. C. L. Frost to superintend the 
schools, and make out the Annual Report. 

Besides the quarterly meetings required by law, the Committee 
have held several called meetings for business. 

Money Received and Expended. — Amount received in support 
of Pnblic Schools of this town the past year: — 

From the State — old appropriation - - . $487 60 

" ** new " ... 437 05 

" Town— ** ♦* ... 300 00 

** Registry Tax, .... 107 65 



$1,883 10 



The money paid out for the support of Pnblic Schools the past year 
has been as follows: — 

Amount paid to the several Districts for school purposes, $1,266 26. 

JOINT DI8TKICT8. 

Nos. 6 and 9 of Hopkinton, by a vote of the Committee, are allowed 
annually, $1 60 for each scholar of this town, who shall attend the 
Winter School of said districts, during the public school year, com- 
mencing May 1, in said joint districts, sixteen weeks or more, and ten 
cents a week for anv number less than sixteen weeks. 

District No. 1, (JPine Gfrove.") — The Summer School was taught 
by Miss Sarah A. Hoxie, of Hopkinton. Miss Hoxie is an expe- 
rienced teacher, and she discharged the duties of her office with 
energy, firmness and kindness, and as a matter of course, good 
improvement was made by the scholars. 

The Winter School was taught by Mr. Charles H. Langworthy, of 
Hopkinton, who met with his usual good success. 
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District No. 2, (^Carolina,') — The Winter School was taught by 
Mr. George P. Clark, of this town, and Miss G. Pierce, of Hopkinton, 
who succeeded well in go> erning and imparting instraction. 

The school house is quite too small to well accommodate this school ; 
and it being private property too, is sometimes used for other purposes 
beside school. 

District No. 3, (^Shannock.^ — This School was taught by Mr, 
Isaac S. Prosser, of this town, both Summer and Winter, with his 
usual excellent success. 

The school house in this district is not more than half large enough ; 
and poor what there is of it. 

District No. 4, (^U%quepaug,) — The school house in this district 
being in South Kingstown, is under the control of the Committee in 
that town. 

District No. 5, (^Centre.y — The Summer School was taught by 
Miss Louisa A. Rathburn, of this town. A Httle more firmness, 
blended with the large amount of Itindness, which Miss R. possesses, 
would improve her government. 

The Winter School was taught by Miss Sarah M. Lilibridge, of this 
town, who fully sustained the good reputation she had already gained 
as a teacher in this School. 

District No. 6, (Squirrelville,^ — The Winter School was taught 
by Mr. H. T. Braman, of South Kingstown, who taught with a good 
degree of success. 

District No. 7, (ilZfon.) — The Winter School was taught by Mr. 
J. R. Tillinghast, of North Kingstown. Mr. T. lacks a few qualifi- 
cations which are essential to success in teaching. 

This district has nearly completed a school house, which, with the 
land it stands upon, with the outbuildings, will cost three thousand 
dollars. 

District No. 8, (Tefft Hill^ — The Summer and Winter Schools 
were taught by Miss Hattie M. Aldrich, of this town, with a good 
degree of success. 

District No. 9, (JBeH.) — The Summer School was taught by Miss 
Dorcas A. Clarke, of this town, which tvas her first trial in teaching, 
and she fully met the expectation of the Superintendent. 

The Winter School was taught by Mr. Andrew Moore, of this 
town. With a little more energy and firmness Mr. M. would succeed 
much better in teaching. 

District No. 10, ( Washington.^ — The Winter School was taught 
by Mr. John A. Woodmanser, of South Kingstown. This was Mr. 
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W/s first trial in teaching, which proved a decided success. He 
toiled with untiring zeal to promote and advance the intellectual and 
moral interests of his pupils. 

DiSTRici- No. 11» (^Boss.y — The Summer School was taught by 
Miss Mary C. Whipple, of Hopkinton. 

The Winter School was tauglit by Mr. Paul Whipple, of Hopkin- 
ton. Mr. W. should attend to the cultivation of liis own mind, before 
attempting to teach again. 

District No. 12, (^Hilhdale.') — This School was taught by Miss 
A. F. Kenyon, of this town, who fully sustained the reputation she 
had already gained in this school. 

District No. 18, (^Arcadia,') — The Summer School was taught 
by Miss Esther C. Prentiss, of this town, who succeeded well, both 
in maintaining order and imparting instruction. 

The Winter School was taught by Mr. Wm. M. Chipman, of Hop- 
kinton, who succeeded well in imparting instruction, and with a little 
more firmness, united with his kindness, would have improved his 
government. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Superintendent has endeavored to maintain such a visitation 
and supervision of the several schools as the law demands, and the 
interest of the schools require. 

Some of the Trustees do not visit the school twice during each term 
of school as the law requires. And though parents are not legally 
bound to visit their schools, they are morally bound to do so, and 
often. Such visits encourages the children, and leads teachers to feel 
that they have the sympathy of parents and friends of education. 

In most of our schools, quite too little interest is manifest to advance 
the interests of education. 

Many members of school Districts, do not attend the District meet- 
ings unless it is to oppose some measure, which may be introduced to 
promote the interests of the school, if such measure carried out will 
cost them a few cents. 

But while there Is a lack of interest felt by parents and others, com- 
posing a school District, many who attempt to teach lack Important 
qualifications for the great and responsible work. 

In governing a school, it is not necessary to use Irute force. 
Teachei's should appeal to the higher and better nature of the scholars. 
An ever present sense of moral duty, if not religious obligation, should 
actuate teachers, which will never fail to reach the sympathy of the 
scholars. None but strictly moral, if not religious teachers, should be 
employed in our Public Schools. Our schools are made up of young 
people, who possess dispositions much like grown up people. 
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Good sonnd common sense, truthful, self-respect, self-goveming, 
temperate, patriotic, firmness blended with kindness, are essential 
qualifications to the good government of a school. 

Trustees should aim to get good teachers rather than those who will 
work cheap. 

In District No. 7, afler the usual amount of contention, at length 
succeeded in building a good and convenient school house. 

It is hoped that otKer Districts, so sadly deficient in school house 
accommodations, will follow the example, so that every District in 
town will soon own a good school house. 

Districts Nos. 6, 8, 10, 11 and 12, have houses too poor in their 
present state, to be any longer fit for school purposes. The house in 
Districts Nos. 2 and 3, are too small to properly accommodate their 
respective schools. 

In this age of progress, as well as the demand upon the intelligence, 
morals, and patriotism of the people, should be made in our system of 
education. 

While the nation is nobly struggling to maintain her existence, and 
rise to a higher life — gain universal freedom — we, as a portion of the 
people, should take a more decided interest in our common schools, 
that our children may be prepared to complete the work already began, 
and be fully equal to the great responsibilities which shall fall upon 
them. 

With a deep interest in the common school enterprise, and trusting 
that my successor shall be more faithful and efHcient than I have been, 
I now yield up my trust. 

C. L. FROST, Superintendent School Committee. 

School Committee. — Henry B. Kenyon, Isaac S. Prosser, Nel- 
son K. Church. 

Trustees. — District No. 1, John F. Baggs; No. 2, Isaac S. Pros- 
ser ; No. 3, S. P. Clarke ; No. 4, E. Anthony, Geo. L. Hazzard, B. 
W, Brayman ; No. 6, E. B. Phillips ; No. 6, D. P. Kenyon ; No. 7, 
Abel Fenner, Pardon Olney, Jesse Potter; No. 8, A. B. Phillips; 
No. 9, E. B. Johnson; No. 10, Mosher Webster; No. 11, Peter 
Clarke ; No. 12, Gilbert Vallet ; No. 18, George Harris. 
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BUMMER SCHOOL. 



WINTER SCHOOL. 
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TOWN OP HOPKINTON. 



FOB THE YEAH ENDING MAT 1, 1865. 

To the Citizens of the Town of Hopkinton : 

At the meetincr tor the election of Town Officers, held June 7th, 
1864, you chose N. L. Richmond, B. P. Langworthy, 2d, and S. R. 
Wheeler the School Committee for the year ensuing. Subsequently, 
the above named persons, having been duly qualified, organized by 
appointing N. L. Kichmond, Chairman, and S. R. Wheeler, Clerk. 
N. L. Richmond was appointed Superintendent of Schools in Dis- 
tricts Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12, and S. R. Wheeler, Superintendent 
of the other Schools of the Town, and also to make out the Annual 
Report. 

Teachers. — Experienced teachers generally succeed the best. Thia 
statement is, for the most .part, believed throughout the town, and 
the schools are in a better condition because it is believed and acted 
upon, than they otherwise would be. " Practice makes perfect," is 
an adage, in which there is much truth. A person, when first em- 
ployed in the mechanic or the polite arts, is quite apt to make awk- 
ward work. But by continued effort — by practice — some muscles 
tighten, others relax, until they, as it were, fit themselves to the 
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implements they are called upon to nse. We are freqtientiT aston- 
ished to see the ease with which a carpenter or a blacksmith does con- 
ning and difficult work. We watch with wonder the fingers of the 
pianist, as they strike key after key of the instrument in such rapid 
succession and with such remarkable precision. We look with admi- 
ration upon the perfect delineations, the fine shades and delicate 
touches, given to a painting. And we ask ourselves how have tliese 
persons acquired so much skill 7 Immediately comes back the 
answer, *' Practice makes perfect." So it is with the school teacher. 
Practice has a tendency to perfect him in his work. True, every one 
cannot become a first-class teacher. It is true, too, that some teach- 
ers with but little experience, will succeed better than others with 
considerable ; but that does not confute the statement just made. 

A teacher should be religious. Theoretically, at least, we are be- 
lievers in Christianity. But few, who are not Christians, will say 
Christianity is not worthy of attention ; while those who are Chris- 
tians believe it to be the all in all of life. How important, eminently 
important, then, is it, that the tender minds of school children should 
be favorably impressed toward religion ? Perhaps it will be said, that 
a teacher is not hired to go into the school-room to teach religion. 
That may be in a measure true ; and yet scarcely a day passes bat 
that a teacher has an opportunity to say a word in favor of the doc- 
trines of Jesus, which may make an indelible impression upon some 
young heart, and insure to the world a true-hearted Christian. Jast 
as easily too, perhaps, by single words dropped from time to time, 
may the young mind be so poisoned, that it will never accept the 
offers of the gospel. Nor is it possible for a teacher to remain nentral. 
There are occurrences in school, when he must show himself either 
for or against the principles which have to do with the eternal welfare 
of the soul. 

Parents. — Whatever may be the qualifications of the teacher, 
you can in a great degree paralyze his efforts. It is essential to the 
success of a teacher, that he have the confidence or his pupils. This 
is almost impossible while you are day by day. in presence of your 
children, harshly criticising his almost every action. It is your privi- 
lege, ^ea, more, it is a duty God demands of you, to be particular in 
selectmg those who are to be the instructors of your ofispring. It is 
then your duty to place the power of securing teachers in the hands 
of such men as you can trust. It is your privilege, too, to let your 
preference for one teacher, or your objection to another, be known to 
those whom you have thus empowered to secure teachers. Indeed, 
circumstances may even give you Ihe right to keep your children 
away from school. Trivial circumstances cannot give that right ; for 
a parent assumes a great responsibility when he limits the opportuni- 
ties for the intellectual development of his children. Still you may 
possibly, in some extreme cases, have that right. But upon no prin- 
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ciple of Christianity or of morals, upon no principle of justice or 
humanity, have jou a right to send jour chilaren to school, and at 
the same time publicly condemn the course of the teacher By this 
means you are sure, more or less, to disaffect the minds of your own 
and your neighbors' children, and hinder their progress in school. 
You therefore rob them of intellectual improvement, and perhaps 
materially dwarf their usefulness through their whole lives. Com- 
pared with this, to rob them of money is indeed trivial. 

Again, parents, there is a tribunal to which you can appeal if you 
think your teacher^ not taking a proper course. If you find this 
tribunal sustains tne teacher, it is simply the part of men to abide 
that decision. If you do not, but determine by words and actions to 
set at naught the school and its authorities, you place yourselves on 
exactly the same ground with the rebels at the South. They would 
not abide the decision of the governmental officers chosen by the peo- 
ple. Yon do not abide the decision of the school officers chosen by 
yourselves and fellow townsmen. Logically, one party is as rebellious 
as the other. 

Now, parents, for your own sake, for the highest good of the chil- 
dren 6od has given you, and for the good of the noble cause of edu- 
cation, the Committee advise you to sustain your teachers, although 
their opinions may not be in exact accordance with your own. By 
so doing, it is possible to have a good school, even with quite an ordi- 
nary teacher. 

B1.ACKB0ARDS. — Every school should be well supplied with black- 
boards, put up where they can be conveniently used by both teacher 
and scholars. Some school rooms in the town are. scantily furnished 
with these essentials to a good school. In preparing blackboards, 
varnish should not be used. It makes the suriace so smooth that it is 
difficult to mark upon it. Crayons, for blackboard use, are much 
preferable to common chalk. The difference in cost is but little. 
Chalk scratches the surface, and soon spoils it. 

Books. — The books prescribed by the Committee are generally in 
use throughout the town. Some schools, however, use text books 
which are not recommended. A variety of books upon the same 
topic, in a school, is a great detriment. It necessarily divides the 
attention of the teacher, and retards the progress of the school. 
Qaackenbos' History of the United States is now among the books 
recommended by the Committee. During the past winter it has 
been used as a reader by the advanced scholars in five scholars. We 
believe it has given pleasure, and we are sure it has been profitable. 

District No. 1, (^Dr. KenyorCi.') — The summer term was taught 
by Ruth R. Saunders, who labored faithfully. The school made 
commendable progress. The winter school was under the instruction 
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of Wm. H. Kenyon. . Mr. Kenyon taught the same school last vrinter. 
The employers showed their wisdom by securing his services again* 

No. 2, (^Potter Hill^) — This school was taught summer and win- 
ter by Henry S. Barber. He labored faithfully and successfully. 
Mr. Barber may well be called a good teacher. 

No. 3, (Writter^8.') — The school in this district, under the care of 
Ann E. Wells in the fall, and her sister, Maria Wells, in the winter, 
made good progress. The fall term was rather short. A little firmer 
discipline during the winter would have been an improvement. 

No. 4, (^Ashaway,^ — Laurie E. Thompson taught the school both 
summer and winter, and gave good satisfaction to the employers and 
the Superintendent. 

No. 5, (^Woodville,^ — The summer school was taught by Miss 
Sarah E. Chester, a good teacher, and under whose management it 
was second to none in town. The winter term was taught by Ben- 
jamin P. Langworthy, 2d, one of the Board of School Committee, 
who bad taught many terms in the district before. As he is well 
known to be a successful teacher, there is no need of any comments 
by the Superintendent. 

No. 6, ( City.y — The summer term was taught by Margaret A. Lang- 
worthy. The school was closed two weeks before the appointed time, 
on account of the sickness of the teacher. Hence it was visited but 
once. It was in good condition, but the Superintendent had not an 
opportunity for judging of its advancement. The school during the 
winter was taught by S. R. Wheeler, one of the Board of the School 
Committee, and Superintendent of the schools in this part of the 
town ; consequently it became the duty of the other members of the 
Board to visit this school. The Committee are free to say that, on 
examination, they found the school in fii*st-rate order, not surpassed 
by any that came under their observation. The scholars made good 
improvement, deported themselves well, performed their recitations 
promptly, and with a correctness that gave pleasure to the Committee 
and credit to themselves. No one could visit this school but to 
admire its workings. Though some have withdrawn their children 
from it, yet we think they acted hastily and without just cause. If 
they had visited it more, they would have held it in higher estima- 
tion. Parents should rarely keep their children from school, for in so 
doing they injure themselves and children much more than they do 
the teacher. 

No. 7, (^Q-ate.'y — The summer school was taught by Miss Louisa 
A. Newton, who was very successful. The winter school by Mr. 
Nathan J. Newton, who had taught in the district before. Mr. New- 
ton is a good teacher. 
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No. 9, (Loeu%iville,^ — Mr. Henry B. Kenyan was engaged in the 
Iiigher department of this school the past year. Mr. Kenyon is a 
graduate of our State Normal School, and a good scholar. We think 
a more vigorous discipline could have been exercised in this school 
-with good effect. '* The best of order should he firmly and resolutely 
maintained." The primary department was taught by Miss Eliza R. 
Henry* who had been engaged several terms in this school before. 
Miss Henry is an excellent teacher. She does credit to herself, gives 
satisfaction to the Committee, and to the patrons of the school. 

No. 10, (^Barberville.') — The school during the summer was 
taoght by Miss Julia A. Richmond. This was her first term in it, 
and she succeeded well. She showed an aptness for teaching, and 
ander her instruction and discipline the school made commendable 
progress. Robert B. Richmond, a teacher of experience, commenced 
the winter term, but was prevented from continuing it on account of 
ill health. It was closed by Miss Carrie G. Pierce, with satisfaction 
to the Superintendent and to her employers. 

No. 11, (^Roekville.^ — The summer school was taught by Miss 
Eunice M. Stillman. It was closed prematurely, to give her a chance 
of going to school, consequently it was visited but once. Hence we 
have not the opportunity of judging of its merfts as we otherwise 
coold have done. The winter school was taught by Miss S. E. Ches- 
ter, of whose merits as a teacher we have already spoken. 

No. 12, (^Q^raasy Pond.^ — This is the smallest school in town, 
with an average of only three, and hardly worthy of the name as to 
number. The teacher was Mr. Frederick S. Austin, with whom all 
were well satisfied. It is a query in the minds of the Committee, 
whether it would not be advisable to discontinue the school in this 
district, as the money might be used in others to a much greater 
advantage. 

Amount of money received from all sources, $1,431 21. 
The statistics are presented in the following table. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. L. RICHMOND, 

B. P. LANG WORTHY, 2d, J Committee. 

S. R. WHEELER, 
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TOWN OP SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 

The School Committee respectfully submit the following Report : 

The or^nization of the Committee was effected by the election of 
Hon. E. R. Potter, Chairman, J. G. Perry, Esq., Clerk ; Hon. E. 
R. Potter, Rev. J. H. Wells and J. H. Tefft, Esq., were appointed 
Examining Committee, and J. H. Teffl, Visiting Committee. 

We have passed through another year of terrible strife and civil 
^war; and, although during the first year of the rebellion the effect 
upon oar public schools was not so perceptible, we regret to say that 
during the past year the schools have fallen behind those of the two 
years previous. 

We do not mean by this, that all the schools have retrograded, for 
some of them have been good in every respect, and have made excels 
lent improvement. 

Tour Committee hare been aware of the decline in our schools, 
and have labored hard to prevent it, but have found it out of their 
power to bring the schools up to that point of excellence, where they 
wished a year ago to see them this time. 

The reasons for this retrogression, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, are : 

1st. The public mind has been turned more and more, ever since 
the rebellion commenced, to our great national struggle, and as its 
magnitude and» extent have been brought to light, the people have 
become absorbed in the national affairs to the detriment of almost 
every department of knowledge and business. 

2nd. Some of our best teachers have left town on account of the 
miserable^compensation received for their labors. While the rate of 
pay in almost every other department of industry has advanced from 
100 to 200 per cent., the compensation of teachers in some of our 
districts has not advanced a single mill, in others the pay of teachers 
has decreased, and where there has been an advance, it has rarely 
been more than 25 per cent. Can it be expected that good teachers 
can now be obtained for the same compensation that they could when 
it did not cost them more than one-third as much to live ? 

Your Committee have been obliged to give certificates to teachers 
who were below par, because some of the districts would not, or did 
not feel as if they could afford to raise money enough to employ a 
good teacher in these times of high prices and high taxes. 

3d. There has seemed to be a feeling of insubordination infesting 
many of our schools — a strong disposition on the part of a few schol- 
ars to disobey and to make the school as unpleasant as possible. 

Such scholars always find more or less in every school to join with 
them in destroying the good order and usefulness of the school. 
There were more cases of this kind during the winter than there have 
ever been before since we had charge of the schools. 
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Some schools, which bid fair at the commencement of the winter 
to rank among the best, were so affected by these conflicting and con- 
tending elements that their usefulness was greatly impaired, if not 
destroyed. 

We are sorry to say that we believe that some of these cases of 
rowdyi%m and determination not to obey have been winked at, if not 
encouraged, by parents. 

It is utterly impossible for any teacher to succeed well^ who is not 
sustained by the people of the district. 

Parents, if you would have good schools, visit them, encourage 
your teachers, check the waywardness of vicious boys and girls, see 
that you do not make complaints against nor condemn your teacher 
without a cause, think not that your children are the most trouble- 
some of any in the world at home, and that they are the best of any 
in the world when at school, and that it is impossible or next to im- 
possible for them to do wrong when there. 

The attendance in some of the schools has been# very irregular 
during the past year, which has detracted from the interest and suc- 
cess of our schools. As we write we have in mind some scholars who 
have been in school more or less during the past two or three years, 
and who have made little or no advancement during that time ; and 
one of the Reasons, if not the reason,, for this is the irregularity of 
their attendance. Many of our school houses are still in a very filthy 
and dilapidated condition, not having been cleaned or repaired for 
years. A few of the school houses were so open, and the means of 
warming them so poor, that it was impossible to keep tnem comforta- 
ble during the winter. 

The people of District No. 20 having become satisfied that in order 
to have a good school they must have a good house, have greatly 
enlarged their old house, and are intending to have one of the best, if 
not the best school house, in town. 

The repairs which have recently been made on the house and yard 
in District No. 19, speak well for the people of that district. 

District No. 3 'has purchased the old Academy for a district school- 
house. Since it became the district property it has been slightly 
repaired, and by placing the stove in the back part of the room and 
thus having a greater length of pipe in the school room, has been 
made much more comfortable. But this house 18 not and will not be 
what it should be for school purposes till it is thoroughly repaired. 

We hope that during the summer those districts which have not 
already put their school rooms in proper order, will see that the plas- 
tering, the windows, the door latches, &c., are repaired, and the school 
rooms and entries thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed or papered. 

The repairs will cost each district but a trifle and will pay 100 per 
cent, interest on the money expended. 

Teachers, in order to succeed, should have a love for the profession. 
If cannot be expected that persons who assume the responsibilities of 
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teachers for the purpose of filling up a leisure month or two, and who 
in that waj hope to replenish their pockets, will be worth much as 
teachers. 

Xeachers should not only love their work, but they should keep 
ever before their minds, that they are guiding and giving bent to im- 
mortal minds, that tiiey may shape the entire future of some of their 
scholars for good or evil, and that as is their influence so will be their 
responsibility. 

They should treat their pupils both in and out of school with 
respect, and should insist on being treated respectfully in return. 
They should study to make themselves better acquainted with the 
branches which they are to teach, and improve eveiy opportunity in 
fitting themselves for the duties of the school room. 

They should never let pleasure interfere with their school duties. 
They should be extremely careful what they say respecting their 
pupils or patrons out of school, for there are always those ready to 
catch any unguarded expressions, and use them to the detriment of 
teacher and school. 

It is not unfrequently the case when urging teachers to attend 
Teachers' Meetings and Institutes, to take and read some school jour- 
nal, to procure books of reference, to study out of school, ko pay par- 
ticular attention to some branches that they are not quite as well quali- 
fied to teach, that we receive replies like the following : " O, I can't 
do that, for I do not intend to teach more than one term ; " yet we 
see them asking for certificates for the second term and even the 
second year. Another replies, " I get so tired of books and school 
before night, that I do not want to see a school book nor to think of 
school again before the next morning. I know enough to teach any 
of my scholars ; what good will it do me to attend educational meet- 
ings, read school journals and educational magazines, or to study out 
of school ? " 

The teacher who thinks and reasons thus, we think, does not know 
enough to know that he is not fit to teach. 

Trustees, beware of such teachers, for they will do your schools 
but little good. 

The statistics are presented in the following tables, prepared at the 
request of the School Committee and respectfully submitted in their 
behalf. 

J. H. TEFFT, Visiting Committee. 

South Kingstown^ JR. /., June 5, 1865. 
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TOWN OF NORTH KINGSTOWN. 

The School Committee of the town of North Kingstown beg leave 
to present to the electors of their town, this, their Annual Report : 

The School Fund for the past year was derived from the following 
soarces, viz. : 

Amount received from the State, - - - - $1,146 46 

•Appropriation from the town, - - - - 600 00 

Registry Taxes, 150 03 

Amount forfeited by District No. 8, - - - 106 28 

due on former appropriations, - - *- 391 00 



ift 



Whole amount appropriated, - - - - #2,293 77 

Again the Committee would refer to the want of interest manifested 
in nearly every District, and regret exceedingly the lack of order and 
discipline prevalent in many of our schools, and with which much jof 
the good effect of a school is lost. 

The Committee would respectfully urge the necessity of furnishing 
new school houses in Districts Nos. 5, 8 and 9. No. 8 has no school 
house, and consequently has no title to any part or portion of the fund. 
And those in Nos. 5 and 9 are utterly incapable of supplying the 
wants and purposes of those Districts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES REYNOLDS, Secretary Town Committee. 
Wiel^fard, July 18^A, 1865. 



TOWN OF WESTERLY. 

The School Committee of the town of Westerly, in accordance with 
the duties of their appointment, respectfully present the following 
Report to the freemen of said town : ♦ 

At the annual election of town officers, held on Tuesday, June 7th, 
1864, David Smith, Samuel H. Cross and Edwin G. Champlin were 
chosen School Committee for the ensuing year. 

The Committee organized by appointing David Smith, Chairman, 
and Samuel H. Cross, Clerk. 

Your Committee have met according to law, and at such other times 
as was necessary for the best> interests of the schools. 

During the year the schools of the town have been very successful, 
and we do not deem it expedient to enter into details in regard to each 
particular district. 



' 
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Your Comtnittee desire to call the special attention of the inhabi- 
tants of District No. 1, to the great need of famishing better facilities 
for educating the children of the District than they now enjoy, -in 
1857 the average daily attendance was 240, now, with nearly if not 
quite 450 children of the proper age to attend school, the District has 
not sufficient school-room to seat comfortably 150 scholars. This 
District can and should furnish as good facilities for procuring a good 
education as any in the State. Wherever the youth of our village 
congregate, there, from sad evidences, we can readily see the neces- 
sity ot furnishing far better opportunities for their education than they 
now enjoy. In proportion as the care and education of the youth is 
neglected, in such proportion is it necessary to make more stringent 
laws to prevent crime, for ignorance and crime go hand in hand. As 
we value the best interests of our children, we should feel it our priv- 
ilege, as it is our real duty, to furnish with a free hand whatever is 
necessary to educate them properly. When we consider how closely 
the future welfare of our children is connected with early impressions, 
we cannot be too anxious that everything possible should be done to 
exert the most favorable influence over them. 

In Districts Nos. 2, 7 and 9, the best interests of the scholars de- 
mand either that the school houses be enlarged or the Districts divid- 
ed. In Nos. 2 and 9 the benches, intended for two, have three, and 
sometimes four scholars crowded upon them, creating confusion and 
disorder whenever a class is called, and injuring to a very great extent 
the progress of the school. In District No. 7 the scholars cannot pos- 
sibly be seatec^in the present school house. 

We think this is not the time to be parsimonious ; true, the war for 
National existence through which we have so recently and so honora- 
bly passed, has bequeathed to us and to our posterity, the burden of 
an immense debt, yet we should not attempt to economize at our chil- 
dren's ex|>ense, for by so doing we aid in diminishing the quantity, 
and doubtless the quality, of the intellectual food of the children, into 
whose hands, at no very far off day, the destinies of this nation are to 
be cotaimitted. 

Teachers. — The teachers who have had the care of our schools 
during the past year, have generally been zealous and successful in 
the discharge of their duties* We must not expect our schools to 
attain to that degree of excellence desirable until teachers are paid in 
proportion to the work we require of them. Teachers who seem to 
have such a love for teaching that they are willing to teach for noth- 
ing, are good for nothing, their schools compare fevorably with the 
price ; and that class of teachers whose health will not admit of their 
doing anything but teach, and hardly that, are not fit to be in the 
school-room, it is no place for an hypooondriac. Teachers, to have 
active, cheerful and correct scholars, should be healthy, cheeil^, ac- 
tive and correct themselves. They should insist on being well paid. 
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and in discharging their datics they should be determined to render 
an equivalent and more, for value received, so that whatever con- 
tribotes to their pecuniary advantage, may also contribute to the moral 
and intellectual advantage of their pupils. Teachers who are not ca- 
pable of either teaching or governing successfully, and who have little 
or no interest as to the results of their labors in the school-room, 
should not be retained an half hour ; they are but little if any better 
than no teacher. 

Average. — The average attendance in our schools during the year, 
except in District No. 1, has not been so large as heretofore, owing in 
part to the scarcity of labor, but far more to the very serious evils of 
irregular attendance and tardiness. Parents do not, and children can- 
not until too late, realize the evils resulting from this, the greatest 
hindrance to the perfecting of schools. While many of the parents 
have shown their continued interest in their schools by frequent visits 
to the school-rooms, others have failed entirely to take any interest in 
them except to find fault with the teacher, when, had they searched 
for the source of the evil complained of in the teacher^ it would have 
been in most instances, found at the home of the fault-finder. A 
school may be favored with every other influence that tends to elevate 
it to the highest degree of excellence, yet if the parents of the district 
fail to discharge their duty in having their children regular and punc- 
tual in their attendance at school, they are sure to strike a deadly blow 
to its success. 

Trustees. — Trustees should not engage a teacher who is without 
a certificate of approval from the Committee, and any school officer 
who pays any of the public money to a teacher who has not a certifi- 
cate, however short the time the teacher may have taught, violates 
the law and is liable to a heavy fine. 

They are also required and should notify the Committee of the time 
of opening and closing of school, and we would call their special at- 
tention to their duties as set forth in the Revised Statutes of Rhode 
Island, Title XVIII. « Of Public Instruction." 

In conclusion we would beg leave to suggest to our fellow-citizens 
that the present is the time to increase the usefulness and to raise the 
standard of our Public Schools ; now that the war is over we shall be 
compelled to contend with those evils which ever follow in its footsteps, 
and we cannot be too vigilant in the discharge of our duties to our 
children and to our country, making stronger and more duiable the' 
bulwarks of liberty and good order. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

SAMUEL H. CROSS, Clerk. 
Westerly, May, 1865. 
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TOWN OF CHARLESTOVN. 

Agreeable to the requirements of the law the Committee of this 
town would respectfully submit the following School Report : 

We are not disposed to find fault and are sorry to acknowledge that 
many grievous faults exist in regard to the welfare of our rublic 
Schools. The want of some plan for concentrating the efforts and 
exertions of those who would be disposed to take an active part in pro- 
moting the cause of education, has long been felt. It was rcspectfiilly 
suggested by Hon. Elisha R. Potter that this result might be obtained 
by establishing a Board of Education, to consist of the principal State 
officers, and other zealous friends of our public school sy^em, to be 
appointed by the Governor. Such a Board would be capable of exert- 
ing a great influence. If they served without compensation, no one 
would desire the office except from motives for the public good. It is 
believed there are many individuals who would be glad to devote a 
portion of their time to the public service in this way, and with no 
other reward than the consciousness of doing all in their power to 
promote a good cause. 

The uniformity of text-books is a subject that claims the serious 
attention of all who have a direct interest in our schools. A scholar 
who attends school without proper books is a fractured wheel in the 
machinery which would otherwise bo perfect. He not only receives 
a smaller share of his teacher's time in explanation, but loses the ben- 
efit of other scholars' explanation in recitations, and seriously effects 
the progress of the whole school ; but we hope measures will be taken 
to remedy this fault, as well as to secure the services of first-class 
teachers. We have been very fortunate the past year in obtaining 
good teachers. 

District No. 1, (^Cross Mill.^ — The Summer Term was taught 
by Miss Mary E. Church, who had taught two terms previous in the 
same District. Miss Church is a teacher of much experience and 
excellent qualifications, and gives general satisfaction wherever she 
teaches. The Winter Term was taught by George H. Hoxsie. 

District No. 2, (^Quonoamtaug.^ — Miss Anna B. Hoxsie taught 
the Summer Term of this school very successfully, and the scholars 
made fine progress. The Winter Term was taught by Mr. Geo. A. 
Pendleton, who labored with much energy, and would have been very 
successful had he not been disturbed by a few very unruly boys. The 
condition of the school house reflects much credit upon the inhabitants 
of this District, and shows to the scholars that their parents are deeply 
interested in the cause of education. 

District No. 3, (^Cook%town,^ — The Summer Term was taught by 
Miss Susan H. Burdick. This was Miss Burdick's first attempt at 
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teaching, and we are happy to learn that she ^ve excellent satisfac- 
tion and taught a good school. Miss Mary E. Whipple taught the 
Winter Term. We think if the Trustees and other inhabitants of 
this District would take more interest in the afFairs of this school, it 
would be better for the scholars of the District. We would suggest 
the idea that a rate-bill, of reasonable dimensions, in connection with 
the public money appropriated to that District, would be the means of 
securing them teachers of more experience. 

District No. 4, (^Shumunknuc.^ — Miss Phebe A. Stillman taught 
the Summer and Winter Terms of this school. She appeared to 
lahor hard for the benefit of the scholars, but was not as successful as 
she would have been had good order been maintained. 

District No. f5. — The Fall and Winter Terms were taught by 
Miss Emily A. Wilcox, a graduate of the Normal School. Miss Wil- 
cox is an excellent teacher, and the scholars made rapid progress dur- 
ing both terms. Much credit is due Mr. Wm. H. Perry, the Trustee, 
for his faithful labors in sustaining a good school in this District. 

District No. 6, (^Waddngton.') — There was no Summer School 
taught in this District. The Winter Term was taught by Miss Mary 
A. Cross, who labored very faithfully and taught a good school. Miss 
Cross experienced considerable trouble from a son of the Trustee, 
whom, we believe, was upheld in his unbecoming conduct by his father. 

District No. 7, ( Waichaug.') — The Summer Term of this School 
was taught by Miss Mary L. Hoxsie. The Winter Term was taught 
by Mr. Charles Maine, who maintained excellent order, and taught a 
good school, considering his situation. The condition of the school 
house is miserable. The inhabitants of the District are divided, one- 
half against the other, and the school house will soon be in the same 
condition unless repairs are made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

GEORGE H. HOXSIE, Clerk of School Committee. 

CharlesUnvn, It. Z, March, 1865. 



Town op Exeter. — ^No report received. 
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KENT COUNTY. 



TOVN OF WARWICK -1865. 

To the Freemen of the Torxm of Warwick : 

The School Committee beg leave to make the following Report, for 
the year ending May 1st, 1865 : 

The money received for the support of the Public Schools of the 
town, for the past year, was derived from the following sources: 

From the State, old appropriation $1,779 56 

From the State, new *' 562 50 

From the Town appropriation 2,000 00 

From Registry Taxes 392 00 

$4,734 06 
Add balances in the town treasury, dne the Districts, May 1st, 1864^ 216 21 
Add balance of contingent aceount 5 36 

Total amount of money for the year $4,955 63 

For the support of the Public Schools of the town, the following 
sums have been paid : — 

Amount paid to the several districts for school purposes $4,575 07 

Amount paid to the Superintendent for visiting scnools and examin- 
ing teachers 150 00 

Amount paid for printing and framing Rules and Regulations for 

the government of the public schools in the town 18 50 

Amount paid to the Clerk for his services 15 00 

Amount paid for printing Report of School Committee 20 00 

Balance now in the treasury due the several Districts 175 20 

contingent account 1 86 

$4,955 63 
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Siatement Showing the Names and JRendences of Teachers, the Length of 
School-Term, and the Monthly Wages Paid, for the Tear Ending^ Mag 
\st, 1865. 
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8 
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11 
12 

13 
14 
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TEACmCBS* NAHBS. 



RESIDENCE. 



John P. Gregory. . . . 

Alma Rhodes 

M. Bamfoid 

Lucius £. Elliot. . . 
Hairict N. Wilcox. . . 
George E. Church. . . 
Henry A, Wood . . . . 
Frederick Thayer. . . . 
George W. Spalding. 

S. M. Spalding 

Sarah R. Grant 

John R. Kent 

A. M.Gilbert 

Maria Pratt 

Emilio Gushing 

Charles P. Berry. . . . 

Mary C. Shaw 

Addie Burlingame. . . 
Emily A. Sharpo. . . . 
Abby E. Remington . 
Lucy A. Bowen. . 

D. R. Adams 

Mary E. Adams .... 
Sarah J. Spencer. . . . 

H. L. Spencer 

Susan B. Westcott. . . 

M. E.Searle 

Ednah F. Bean 

C. E. Work 

A. D. Hawkes 



Central Falls, R. I. 
Pawtuzet, R. I . . . . 
Dorchester, Mass.. . 
I Thompson, Conn. . . 
I Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Woodstock, Conn.. 
'E. Greenwich, JR. I. 
Blackstone, Mass. . . 
Natick, R. I 
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Providence, R. I 
Phenix, R. I . . . 
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Clyde Works, R. I . 
Providence, R. I. . . 
Centreville, R. I. . . 
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E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Warwick, R. I. 









Centreville, R. I. . . 
River Point, R, I. . . 

Warwick, R. I 

River Point, R. I. . . 
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North Scituate, R, I. 
Providence, R. I . . . 
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36 00 
18 00 



40 00 
21 00 



40 00 
15 00 
22 00 



20 00 
20 Oo' 
40 OO! 
20 00 
24 00, 
40 OOi 
16 OOj 
14 00 
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Wages. 
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24 00 
40 00 

21 00 

22 00 
27 00 
40 00 
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25 00 
25 00 

23 00 
40 00 
20 00 

24 00 
40 00 

16 00 
14 00 
14 00 



23 00 



From the preceding tables we find that the whole nnmber of scholars 
registered was 1658, the average number attending 1038 — about 63- 
100 of the number registered. The number of months kept during 
the year 8 6-10, and the whole cost $4,778 57, or $4 60 per scholar. 
Compared with last year, there has been a decrease in the number 
registered, the average number, and the per cent, of avera^^je, while 
the cost per scholar has been increased. The Committee believe this 
decrease is owing to the fact that the children have been more gene- 
rally employed than ever before, because of the straightened circam- 
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stances of their parents. In one district at the commencement of a 
term, the manufactories were not ranning, but at the expiration of 
three weeks the wheels began to turn, and from thirty to forty scholars 
left the school-room for the spinning^room, carding-room, &c. In one 
or tiiTo districts, dissatis&ction with the teachers may have had an influ- 
ence, but without doubt the principal cause is attributable to the com- 
mon curse of our country for the last four years, viz. : the Great Rebel- 
lion. Thank Grod, that in His own way He has brought us through 
the bloody ordeal, and that now the cloud displays its ^^ silver lining," 
and the promise of a speedy peace seems to be well grounded. 

The sorrows of this war should serve to impress the fact upon every 
American heart, that republican institutions can only be sustained by 
an intelligent people. Than this, there is no axiom of political econo- 
my more self-evident. 

Ignorance has been the fountain from which all the bitter experi- 
ences of this war have been drawn. Ignorance has been the main- 
spring by which the infernal traitorous machine ycleped Secession, has 
been kept running for the last four years. Ignorance in its blind fury, 
directed by the foul fiends of Slavery and Ambition, has buried upon 
the bloody hillsides, and in the pestilential swamps of the South, thou- 
sands after thousands of our young men ; has maimed and crippled for 
life many thousands more ; has carried sorrow and desolation into 
almost every American household ; and when, at last, the overwhelm- 
ing power of the loyal people was about to crush out the expiring 
hopes of the traitorous hordes, it struck its poisonous fangs into the 
very heart of the nation ; and while his generous nature was prompt- 
ing him to give the most liberal terms to our foes, Abraham Lincoln, 
the people's President^ fell, struck to death by the last desperate blow 
of Ignorance. 

For the safely and perpetuity of our nation and its institutions, it 
becomes us all, as individuals, towns, and States, to do all that can be 
done to increase the educational advantages of the people. Let that 
class of m^n, who, for fear of a few cents additional tax on their pro- 
perty, vote against all propositions to increase the yearly appropriations 
tor the support of the public schools in the town, and who say that 
^^readin, ritin and ritmetic," are all the branches essential to a practi- 
cal education, be held in merited contempt ; and in the name of the 
last great martyr to liberty and equality, who manifested his own 
appreciation of intellectual acquirements, by his untiring and assidu- 
ous efforts to obtain an education despite all adverse influences ; we 
say, in his name emulate the example of those who give liberally for 
the support ot our public schools. Some schools during the past year, 
must have been almost a failure, for want of teachers enough to do 
justice, for any considerable time, but for the generous donations of 
such men. 

We would call the attention of parents to the fact that a want of 
regularity in the attendance of their children, is a source of great 
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annoyance to teachers, and subjects the districts sCnd the town to a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss. 

Scholars by being absent, lose the benefits of the various recitations 
during the day, and subject the teacher, upon their reappearance, to a 
hearing of the old lesson, thus taking the time of the whole school, 
and at the close of the term, the register shows a loss of average, 
which subjects both district and town to a loss of public money. 

Parents, who permit their children to absent themselves from school, 
for the most light and frivolous reasons, would do well to remember 
that for every additional scholar averaged, the district will draw from 
one and a half to two dollars of public money. 

The Committee would suggest to the trustees of the several districts 
that they use all, or as nearly all as convenient, of the money appor- 
tioned to them, as it is intended, that scholars attending school during 
the year shall have all the benefits of the appropriations for the year. 
At the regular meeting of the Committee, October 10th, 1864, it was 
voted : ^' that the teachers of the several districts of the town shall be 
permitted to visit other schools, two half days during each term, 
without loss of time." 

It is hoped that all teachers will avail themselves of this opportunity, 
as teachers and scholars often reap great advantages from such visita- 
tions. Probably no professional body can make associations for inter- 
change of opinions and ideas of more profit, than teachers ; and we 
should be glad to see the revival of the teachers' town meetings for 
discussion and class exercises, and we would suggest such a revival, 
and also that teachers attend meetings of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction as often as convenient. 

This, with the accompanying report of the Superintendent, is re- 
spectfully submitted. 

C. F. ANDREWS, Clerk. 



KEPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 1865. 

Gentlemen : — It is a matter of congratulation, that, notwithstand- 
ing the continuation of our national trials, our schools have been con- 
ducted with unabated interest during the year. The state and the 
town appropriations have been liberal as heretofore. The trustees of 
the several districts have, in general, been successful in obtaining 
competent and faithful teachers, and parents and friends have mani- 
fested a becoming interest in the cause of education. 

We cannot say that our schopls enjoy the exalted position we would 
have them take among the common schools of New England, yet we 
believe, a fair comparison would reveal the gratifying fact that they 
do not stand below the average. Perfection in any art is of difficult 
attainment. That of school management is not an exception. The 
artisan in order to materialize his perfect ideal, must not only be a 
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proficient in his artr bnt he mast possess suitable implements to work 
with, and proper material upon which to exert his powers. And a 
school to approximate an attainable perfection is the joint product of 
a competent and faithful teacher, obodientanddiligentpapils, judicious 
parents, and a moral and intelligent community, In proportion as 
these conditions are met, will the schools in any community rise in the 
scale of moral and intellectual excellence. We trust there is a grad- 
ual advancement in this direction. Teachers are becoming better 
qualified for their positions, text-books are improving, money is more 
freely e:cpended for school purposes, and education, the hand-maid of 
religion, is more freely acknowledged as one of the principal bulwarks 
of individual and national prospenty and happiness. 

Compare oar schools with those of which Shenstone wrote ; 

In erety »ill»ge marked with little ipiTe, 

Embdmed viih 'ms and h»dlj known t« r«me. 

There dnells in lonely ihodand mean attire 
A milron old whom w^achool ulaties* name, 

Who boaitc nnnilj brat*, with birch to tame. 

For not a wind might curl the lipi that blew 
But their limba ahuddered and their pulae beat low ; 
•And as they looked they found their honor grew. 
And abaped it into lodi and tingled at the TJaw. 

A favorable change is evident. The " matrons old " have long 
been superseded by maidens young, amiable, and accomplished, whose 
qaiet discipline is not less effective because attained with less of the 
"birch" persuasion. The "lonely shed" is gradually — too grad- 
ually, we admit — giving way to the spacious, convenient and attractive 
school-house. The improvement in these respects is equaled by that, 
in many others of equal importance. 

There have been twenty schools, and thirty-two different teachers 
employed the past year. 

District No. 1, (^Pawtuxet.') — John P. Gregory, teacher. 

The school suffered froifl having no summer term, but soon revived 
under the energetic management of Mr. Gregory. Firm, yet kind, 
in his discipline, he successfully guided the school to its termination. 
The recitations were prompt, and the general deportment and improve- 
ment good. 

District No. 2, (^Spring Green.') — Miss Alma Rhodes, te 
This is a quiet little school, lacking perhaps in enthusiasm, bn 
ming its way through the year with a moderate, but steady im| 
tncnt. Both parents and pupils are happily united in their t 
and ]«ve for the teacher. The district has sustained a severe 1 
the death of Ex-Governor Francis, whose fatherly interest an< 
erosity toward the school was evinced for many years. 
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DiSTBicr No. 8, (PZom.) — Miss M. Bamford, Lucius E. Elliott, 
teachers. 

The summer term taught by Miss Bamford gave, so far as we could 
learn, very good satisfaction. We were not informed of the time of 
closing and hence lost the pleasure of noting the degree of improve- 
ment made during the term. 

The winter term we think was a profitable one to the school. Mr. 
Elliott was industrious and devoted to his work. 

District No. 4, (^Old Warwick.') — Miss Harriette N. Wilcox, 
George E. Church, teachers. ^ 

Mr. Matteson, who for several years had charge of this school, left 
at the ^lose of the previous year, to engage in a more lucrative em- 
ployment. But good fortune smiled upon the little flock and sent 
them a leader in the person of Miss Wilcox, a lady worthy of their 
confidence and esteem. A warm, genial influence pervaded the 
school-room. Discipline was excellent, without any apparent restraint. 
With a good Normal education and a love for her work, the teacher 
entered upon her duties with a devotion that was crowned with suc- 
cess. A grammar school in another district was offered her at the 
close of the term, but she chose to resume her studies pi)|paratory to 
increased usefulness. 

The trustees were again successful in securing, for the winter term, 
a teacher of good abilities and marked faithfulness. Mr. Church evi- 
dently aimed not so much to crowd the minds of his pupils with a 
mass of crude, undigested knowledge, as to develop the powers of the 
mind and prepare it for accurate thought and patient investigation. 
The district has revealed its appreciation of his services in engaging 
him for the ensuing year. " The School-house Spray," a little paper 
containing original compositions by the pupils, and read statedly before 
the school, was continued through the year and deserves special com- 
mendation. 

District No. 5, (^Apponauff.) — Henry A. Wood, Frederick 
Thayer, teachers. 

The general deportment of this school corresponds with the pub- 
lished reports of previous years. It is a bright, active school, with a 
tinge of the roguish element that requires attention. Mr. Wood taught 
the summer term, and succeeded well. His discipline was gentle, but 
firm, and as a natural consequence, good order and fair improvement 
was manifest. 

The winter term was not as successful and closed abruptly at the 
conclusion of the tenth week. Mr. Thayer in a literary point of view 
was well qualified for his position and in a school less difficult of man- 
agement would doubtless have succeeded. It was his first effort at 
teaching, and the obstacles he met with discouraged him. A* little 
more of home influence of the right kindj in the district, perhaps would 
have turned the scale in his favor. 
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District No. 6, (NiUich.^ — George W. Spalding, Mrs. S. M. 
Spalding, Miss S. R. Grant, teachers. 

" The troubles with which this district was disturbed for years have 
measurably abated." Mr. Spalding closed his labors at the end of the 
school year. 

Mrs. Spalding taught the primary department the first part of the 
year. Kind and unassuming in her manners, she sought the improve- 
ment of her little flock, until failing health admonilhed her to relin- 
quish it. She was succeeded by Miss Grant, a prompt and judicious 
teacher, under whose guidance the school made rapid progress. 

District No. 7, {PhenizJ) — John R. Kent, Misses Augusta Gil- 
bert, Emlie Gushing, Emma E. Willard, Maria Pratt, teachers. 

The unusual number of teachers connected with this school, the 
past year, indicates a somewhat unsettled condition in its aflkirs. Mr. 
Kent, who had earned the reputation of being a successful teacher by 
about nine consecutive years of service in the grammar department of 
this school, retired at the close of the summer term. His recitations 
were enlivened by a flow ot spontaneous, yet dignified humor, pecu- 
liar to himself, which was made to repress vanity, sharpen dullness, 
encourage diligence and stimulate to effort. We were sorry that the 
school should lose his valuable services. 

Miss Gilbert, of the Primary, continued through the year, and then 
closed her term of service. Her school, especially the summer term, 
was large, yet orderly and well conducted generally. Her efforts were 
untiring for the improvement of her pupils, and met with decided 
success. 

Miss Gushing took charge of the Grammar Department for the Win- 
ter Term. An Intermediate School was formed from portions of the 
Grammar and the Primary Schools, with Miss Willard for teacher, 
who was compelled to resign at the close of the first week on account 
of illness. She was followed by Miss Pratt, who, for several years, had 
taught successfully a private school in the village. Some insubordi- 
nation was manifested at first in both schools, but the difficultv was 
overcome, and they enjoyed a moderate degretf of prosperity until the 
prevalence of Scarlet Fever made it necessary to suspend the school 
several weeks sooner than usual. 

District No. 8, CCentremlle.') — Charles P. Berry, Miss Mary C. 
Shaw, Mrs. A. M. Lapham, teachers. 

A good school, well taught and well governed. The classes appear- 
ed well generally. We noticed numbers of a little paper called " The 
Star" containing original compositions similar to that in District No. 4. 

The Primary, conducted with good success by Miss Shaw, was 
interrupted several times by the illness of the teacher, which would 
have been injurious to the school, but for the acceptable services of 
Mrs. Lapham^ a former teacher. 
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We learn that one of the trustees, who is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee, generously contributed sixty-five dollars towards meeting the 
expenses of this school the past year. 

District No. 9, (^Southem.^ — Miss A. K. Burlingame, Miss Emily 
A. Sharpe, teachers. 

Want of repairs in the school-room interfered with the prosperity 
of this school thm past year. Tlie scats and desks are admirably 
arranged for deforming the bodies of the pupils. There was too much 
ventilation for a winter school, and too little fuel supplied to keep the 
room at a reasonable temperature. The house was consequently cheer- 
less and uncomfortable, and must have exerted a depressing influence 
upon both teachers and pupils. We commend the teachers for their 
patience and perseverance in their endeavors to promote the welfare 
of the school under such circumstances. 

District No. 10, (^Cotoeaef) — Miss Abby E. Remington, teacher. 

A quiet, pretty school, taught by a well-informed and experienced 
teacher. Order and decorum perfect. The recitations were prompt 
and thorough, revealing both the fidelity of the teacher and the indus- 
try of the pupils. A class in geography attracted particular attention. 
The school closed sooner than usual on account of Miss Remington's 
illness. 

District No. 11, QPotowomiU,^ — Miss L. A. Bowen, teacher. 

Here we have a little flock in the wilderness. We wondered where 
the children came from, and though we have not yet fully solved the 
problem, we are assured, from their general appearance in the school- 
room, that they have good homes somewhere. They steadily advanc- 
ed in the right line during the year. 

District No. 12, (^OromptonS) — D wight R. Adams, Miss Mary E. 
Adams, teachers. 

The frequent change of teachers for several years past, with other 
causes, had afiected unfcvorably the habits of study and self-discipline 
and lowered the general standing of this school. But a change is now 
very apparent. Mr. Adams soon brought order out of chaos in the 
Grammar Department, and it now stands in the front rank of the town 
schools. It seemed "dress parade" whenever we called. The im- 
provement for the year exceeds that of any other school in town. 

The Primary, taught by Miss Adams, was too large to be profitable 
to the scholars, or pleasant to the teacher. A hundi^ed and fifty eyes, 
bright and roguish, were sometimes more than a match for the single 
pair set over them. Miss Adams gave, we believe, very good satis- 
faction. 

Mr. James Saunders and Mr. Slater, contributed each a sum of 
money towaixi meeting the expense of the school the past year. 
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District No. 13, (^Pontiac.') — Miss'Sarah J. Spencer, teacher. 

The school was not so large as that of the previons year, but what 
it lacked in numbers, it made up in other ways. The order was good, 
recitations prompt, and the general character of the school satisfactory. 
Miss Spencer is well-known in several districts of the town as an earn- 
est competent teacher. 

District No. 14, (^River Pointy — Harvey Spencer, Misses Susan 
B. Wescott, Mary E. Searle, Ednah F. Bean, teachers. 

The Grammar Department, taught by Mr. Spencer, was well-con- 
ducted, and made commendable progress. It is a bright, intelligent, 
school ; and* needs only patient industry to arrive at distinction. 

Mi8s Wescott, who for several years has conducted the Primary, 
was assisted the first part of the year by Miss Searle. The school 
prospered under their joint supervision. But Miss S. accepted a more 
congenial position, and gave way to Miss Bean, a worthy successor, 
for the remainder rf the year. 

How so many bright eyes can be kept bright in so contracted a 
room, — how so many little bodies were made to preserve respectable 
order, and so many little minds, can properly expand under so unfa- 
vorable circumstances, are questions respectfully referred to the frieuds 
of this school. The teachers deserve all praise for the kind and 
efficient manner in which they have labored during the past year. 
Setter accommodations are very much needed for these schools ; and 
the wishful eyes of teachers, pupils and others, are turned to the Green 
Manufacturing Company, who generously contributed all the fuel the 
past year, with $150 in money. 

4 

District No. 15, (^OentrcU.^ — Miss Carrie E. Work, Miss Abba 
D. Hawkes, teachers. 

The school has been blest with good teachers for several years past, 
and never perhaps more so than during the past year. Both came 
from the best schools of Providence, the latter being a graduate of the 
High School. Miss Work left before the summer term ended, to 
accept an appointment in one of the city Public Schools. The method 
of discipline and of instruction continued so nearly the same, however, 
that no interruption was occasioned by the change. The closing exam- 
ination revealed thoroughness of instruction on the part of the teacher, 
and studious application on the part of the pupils. We suggest that 
such a school deserves a much better school house. 

The following remarks on the different studies pursued the past 
year, with the comparative success in each, in the different schools, are 
submitted through the Committee to teachers and friends in the several 
districts. 

The Bible. — Portions of the sacred Scriptures have been read, 
generally, in the schools, as the opening exercise ; and the Lord's 
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Prayer, in several, repeated in unison by the teacher and scholars. 
While the Bible is recommended by the Committee, in its list of books 
for use in the schools, all sectional prejudice should be set aside, and 
its divine precepts and examples set before the pupils, as worthy of 
their reception and imitation, and a just reverence inspired for the 
sacred volume. 

Reading. — Fair attention has been given to reading in most of the 
schools during the year. In some, however, the case has been differ- 
ent. A careless, slovenly method is indulged in by the teacher, and 
in such cases, there is poor prospect for the pupils. A clear enuncia- 
tion, accurate pronunciation, correct inflection and general ease in 
expressing the ideas of an author, are acquired by few, even with the 
aid of the best instructors. Districts Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, 12 and 14 we 
think may claim the best readers. 

Spelling. — Several methods have been employed. In some schools 
the pupils are required to write the words upon the slate. In others 
the oral method is used. A mingling of the two has sometimes suc- 
ceeded. In District No. 8 the advanced class seemed more than 
commonly interested in the exercise. In No. 15 the smaller classes 
have been required to print their words upon the slate before reciting. 
This has employed their time, and served to impress upon their minds 
the general form of the word. The Primary schools have been laying 
a good foundation in this study. 

Writing. — The principal error noticed, was the inclination to write 
too much in a given time, as though the quantity would atone for the 
qualitv. District No. 8 leads off with the best penman, followed by 
Nos. 4, 12, 14 and 7. 

Geography. — This study has not been so generally pursued the 
past year as its importance demands. Very good classes, though, in 
some schools, small ones, are found in all the districts. In Nos. 2, 
10, 6, 9, 17, 3 and 13, where the study is pursued by pupils ranging 
from eleven to fourteen years of age, we observed very good classes. 

Mathematics. — The more advanced pupils in Arithmetic were 
found in the following districts : Nos. 4, 14, 8, 12, 15 and 5. In 
Algebra : Nos. 12, 8, and 15. 

Grammar. — There is a strong prejudice in the minds of many 
pupils against this study, which teachers find it difficult to overcome. 
We think a majority of every Grammar school should pursue it, and 
if everv scholar could be induced to, it would be well. In the un- 
graded schools, of courae, a much smaller proportion will be found 
engaged in it. As the study is now regarded, the '^ King's English" 
is destined to suffer harm by the tongues of the rising generation. In 
composition, No. 4 outstrips its competitors, of whom there are but 
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few^, as those of Nos. 8, 6, 15, and perhaps one or two others. Ko. 1 
attempted it, bat only partially sGcceeded. 

History. — The only advanced classes were found in districts Nos. 
14, 12 and 8. In several others, the smaller editions were studied 
with encouraging results. 

Singing. — We regard it as a desirable qualification in a teacher, to 
be able to lead the school in " service of song." Martin Luther said 
no other should be employed. It breaks up the monotony of school 
hours and exercises a soothing and elevatuig influence upon the pupils. 
All t^e Primary teachers were singers, and «some of them superior 
ones. It always gave us pleasure to listen to the sweet voices 
of those little ones led by their respective teachers. Districts 12, 15, 
8, 2 and 11 were particularly noticed for excellence. In No. IS we 
noticed a melodeon during the winter term. 

Visitors. — The registers do not reveal that number of visits from 
trustees and parent^which we would be glad to notice. Chapter 65, § 2, 
of School Laws, ftiakes it the duty of trustees to *^ visit the schools at 
least twice during each term ; " but in several districts not a single 
one has been maae. Should parents call upon the schools more fre- 
quently, they would not only encourage their children in their studies, 
but would appreciate better the peculiar trials of the teachers, and be 
better qualified to cooperate with them in advancing the interests of 
the schools. 

ScHooLrHousES. — The subject of school architecture, now receiv- 
ing generous attention in many of the thriving towns of New Eng- 
land, is commended to the attention of the Committee and our fellow- 
townsmen generally. There is special reason to call the attention of 
several districts to this subject where the buildings used for school 

Purposes, decaying relics of antiquity, reflect unfavorably upon the in- 
abitants. But few, if any of the prosperous and intelli^nt residents 
of these districts would allow such buildings to stand upon their 
premises, contiguous to their own neat and comfortable dwellings, and 
they are permitted to stand where they do, only because parents and 
friends do not see their deformity. 

We hope several of them will be soon removed and others erected 
in pleasant positions, which in size, convenience and general attract* 
iveness, will reveal the taste, intelligence and generosity of the com- 
munities. Who will be the first to move in this matter 7 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to state that during the year, while 
our country was engaged in maintaining the principles of a free gov- 
ernment, at the expense of blood and treasure, while a formidable 
rebellion, now apparently near its termination, was seeking to subvert 
the liberties of the land, and the people in many parts of the north 
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were divided in sentiment upon the great questions at issae. the school 
officers of the town have been uniformly loyal and patriotic. No 
member of the Committee, trustee or teacher, so far as we know, has 
been otherwise. And the national songs and mottoes and badges of 
the pupils have indicated that the same sentiment has generally pre- 
vailed with them. So may it continue. Let the youth of our land 
be educated to a just sense of their obligations to God, and to man, 
and the principles of good government will be established on a perma- 
nent basis, virtue and religion will be respected and guarded, and we 
shall dwell together in peace and safety and happiness. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

O. P. FULLER, Superintendent. 

School Books. — Sargent's Speller ; Sargent's Series of Readers; 
GreenleaPs Series of Arithmetic ; Warren's Geography ; Greene's 
Grammar ; Gooodrich's, and Berard's History of the United States ; 
Cutter's Physiology ; Natural Philosophy ; Algebra ; Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; Bible or Testament. * 

School Committee. — District No. 1, William Carder; No. 2, 
John B. Francis, Jr. ; No. 3, Joseph B. Baker ; No. 4, Nathan W. 
Lockwood ; No. 5, Philip Arnold ; No. 6, Henry Burlingame ; No. 
7, George O. Gilbert ; No. 8, Benedict Lapham ; No. 9, Albert D. 
Greene ; No. 10, William L. Holden ; No. 11, Joseph Spencer ; No. 
12, Peleg Brown; No. 13, William A. Corey; No. 14, Charles F. 
Andrews ; No, 15, Thomas J. Spencer. 

Benedict Lapham, Chairman ; Charles F. Andrews, Clerk ; Rev. 
O. P. Fuller, Superintendent. 



TOWN OF EAST GREENWICH. 

The School Committee respectfully present to the freemen of the 
town of East Greenwich, the following Report for the year ending 
June 1st, 1865 : 

The whole amount of money appropriated for the support of Public 
Schools in this town, has been as follows: 

From the State, old appropriation $.510 20 

•• new ** 187 50 

Town 400 00 

Registry Taxes 109 00 

Income from Maxwell Fund 127 00 

$1,333 70 



Ct il 

• • •« 
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Divided among the several Districts according to the law of the 
State and vote of the town : — 

Didaict No. 1, received $652 12 

2. *• 141 02 

3. " 193 52 

" 4. " 179 52 

" 5, " • 165 52 

From the balance remaining in the treasury last year, Summer 
Schools were kept in Districts 2, 3, 4 and 5, the usual length. The 
required term of four months has been kept in all the Districts the 
last winter. 

In District No. 1, the expense of maintainiDg the Winter School four monthi, 
hasbeen $504 40 

In District No. 2 135 16 

•' 3 12191 

•* 4 122 00 

'* 5 85 45 



Whole expense of Winter Term $968 92 

Two months Spring Term in District No. 1 147 62 

$1,116 54 

Leaving a balance in the treasury of $227 1-6 for maintaining Sum- 
mer Schools in the country Districts. 

Whole number of scholars registered was 355. The average daily 
attendance was 231. The amount of money appropriated gives to 
each scholar registered $3 89, and to each scholar according to aver- 
age daily attendance, $5 72. 

One of the first acts of the Committee after organizing, was to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the absence from the town, in the country's 
service, of Wm. E. Peck, Esq., by the appointment of Rev. J. T. 
Edwards. 

Meetings of the Committee have been held according to the require- 
ments of the law, and at such other times as was necessary. 

The Rules and Regulations for governing the schools adopted by 
the Committee in 1857, have been altered and amended in the follow- 
ing particulars : A uniform time for opening the Winter Term was 
fixed, on the third Monday in November, the term to continue four 
months. 

The Summer Schools to open on the first Monday in June, and to 
continue until the balance of the year's appropriation is expended. 

District No. 1 being permitted to prolong their Winter School into 
the spring, until the wnole of their money was expended. It was 
also voted that the time for examining teachers for the Winter Schools, 
be the first week in November, and that they present themselves to 
the Clerk of the Committee. 

The following list of books was adopted for use in the Public 
Schools : 
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Sanders' Speller ; Sargent's Readers, 2d series ; Haskins' Selec- 
tions from the Bible ; 6reei]leat*s Arithmetic ; Cornell's Geography ; 
Greene's Grammar ; Webster's Academic Dictionary. 

Arrangements were made with publishers, where new books were 
introduced, to get them at the lowest rates, and with the new Readers 
to. exchange the old for the new, at a small advance. 

The purchase of books is the only expense to which the parent or 
guardian is subjected in educating his children in the Public Schools, 
and it has been urgently requested by the Committee that the books 
recommended should be used, that they may be uniform in all the 
Districts. This request has not been so graciously received in some 
of the Districts as was desirable. It seems very unreasonable that 
this trifling demand should be so persistently opposed — by some who 
are well able to meet it — and it is hoped tLat in the future the rales 
in this respect may be more promptly followed. 

In District No. 1, the schools in all the departments have been as 
satisfactory as usual. Some outside complaint of severe discipline and 
unusual punishment in the Grammar Department, was manifested on 
one occasion, but nothing was brought to the notice of the Committee 
officially, and no interruption in the school. The length of the term 
was six months. 

In No. 2, the school*was not a success, and this might have been 
said of this District for many years past. An unfortunate neighbor- 
hood dissention — that prolific source of evil everywhere in the Public 
School — has been especially manifested here. A teacher who is 
acceptable to one party is sure to be disliked by the other. No man 
of ordinary ability, though warned of his danger, can avoid it. The 
benefit of a good public school, which the children of this District 
should enjoy for eight months in the year, has been almost entirely 
lost to them for many years past, from this cause alone, and the effect 
of this unfortunate condition of afiairs is plainly perceptible in the char- 
acter of the scholars. The remedy lies with the people entirely, and 
it is hoped that their interests may lead them to apply it. 

In District No. 3, the character and number of scholars give it a 
claim to be called the best school in the town. One thing only is 
necessary to be done here,- and that is to provide a new school house. 
The building is old, small, badly situated, and ill-adapted in every 
way. It is impossible that the teacher or scholar can do justice to 
himself in such an atmosphere as is soon produced in this crowded 
and badly ventilated room. 

The subject has been mentioned in these reports from time to time, 
without any effect. We hope that this last appeal may be to some* 
purpose. 

Ih District No. 4, the school was interrupted early in the term, by 
the burning of the school house. A room in a dwelling house \7BS 
hired, and the term kept out with fair success and very good average 
attendance. This temporary loss will probably prove to be a great 
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gain. A new school house of improved plan and oa a much better 
location, has been built, and is now about ready ^r use, and thus far 
there has been no great trouble attending all the necessary proceed- 
ings. 

In District No. 5, like District No. 4, had a female teacher, and the 
school Was satisfactory to all parties. The school house and surround- 
ings are in very good condition. 

It will be seen by the above Report that the inhabitants of this town 
are generally provided with the means of giving their children a good 
preliminary eaucation at the public expense. It remains for them to 
appreciate this responsibility, and to improve the advantages afforded 
them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H. ELDREDGE, Clerk. 



TOWN OF WEST &EEENWICH. 

70B THE TBAR SNOUTQ MAT 1, 188C. 

To the Inhabitants of the Town of West Cheenwich : 

By the laws of our State, it is made the duty of the School Com- 
mittee to present to the town an annual report of the condition of the 
schools in said town. In performing this duty, your Committee are 
conscious that faithfulness and caution should be wisely blended. They 
would, by no means, be indifferent to the best. interests of our schools, 
nor regardless of the feelings and reputation of teachers ; and it is 
thought that all strictures upon their failings should be avoided when 
it can be done without detriment to the cause of education. But there 
are*cases where silence might be regarded as approval, and thus result 
in a repetition of the evil. 

Absenteeism. — The greatest evil with which we have to contend 
in our schools is absenteeism. We cannot forbear of speaking of some 
of the evils which grow out of it, and the disadvantages which our 
scholars, teachers and parents have to endure on account of our chil- 
dren being absent from school. Parents should realize, that while 
tbey allow their children to stay from school for trivial causes, they 
are losing that which can never be regained, — a loss not only to them- 
selves but to the community at large. Is there not a cause for all 
this ? as the maxim, '* a curse causeless doth not come," is true. We 
will speak of some of the causes. Imprimis, people who know the 
least of our schools, and are most ignorant as to their management, are 
those who always find the most &ult. If they would occasionally 
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Visit their respective schools, and know for themselves how their chil- 
dren are treated th«re, they would see at once their mistake, and nse 
all the influence they possess in sustaining the school instead of tear- 
ing it down, and thus make the teacher's efforts far more pleasant and 
successful. When parents and guardians are faithful to their duty, in 
relation to their schools, there will be very little difficulty in this 
direction. While it is of such vital importance that we educate our 
children, can we, as parents, willingly forbear making some efforts 
which will serve to promote an interest in our schools ? We should 
feel that every dollar the good people of Rhode Island appropriate for 
the support of public schools is of value, and we should endeavor to 
derive from it not only its nominal value, but the greatest possible 
amount of premium. 

It was wisely and truthfully said by Bacon, that ^'Knowledge is 
power." Could we become stimulated into the belief that such is the 
case, we should at once take new courage, and always be found at 
our post. Education honors and exalts us among men, and is a pro- 
motion to all our worldly interests. It not only enhances the value 
of our real estate, but increases our religious influence and thoroughly 
prepares us to fill the station designed by our Creator. 

FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Amount unexpended May Ist, 1864, $48 77 

Received from General Treasurer, - 707 56 

*• Town tax, 162 35 

Registry tax, 78 49 






•997 17 

Amount paid District No. 1, $72 88 

" *• " " 2, 83 43 

•*••"•• 3, 77 70 

" " " " 4, 72 00 

*' " •* " 5, 89 43 

" 6, - - - . - . - 80 43 

•• " " " 7, 90 00 

'* •****' 8, 77 70 

" ** •• 9, .--.... 84 88 

" " '* " 10, 94 00 

'• •• " ** 11, 77 70 

•' " "'* 12, ---.--. 80 00 

Whole Amount, $979 65 

Printing Reports, 16 00 

Unexpended in the Treasury, May Ist, 1865, .... 47 57 

$1,043 22 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL RETURNS. 
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16 Wm. H. Tarbox 
22,0. H. Sherman, 
23 Jason T. Gorton 



7 

91 

9 

27 17 

2619 

26|17 

15'2olO 

12 25 17 

9 25!l3 
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Jos'phine Potter 
Abby A. Gorton 
John A. Bates, 
Ann Stone, 
S. B. MatteKon, 
Anna J. James, 
M. E. Nichols, 
Wm. N. Sweet, 
Asa R. Jaques, 



i 



$25 00 
80 85f 

24 00 
18 00 

25 00 

18 00 
17 00 

19 42} 

20 00 
16 00 
25 00 
20 00 



BRIEF REPORTS OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS. 

The committee would state, by way of apology, that at their 
organization, they agreed, in visiting the schools, to divide the town 
into three parts, each member havmg the charge of four districts. 
Mr. Bates visited Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11 ; Mr. Brown, Nos. 4, 5, 6 
and 7, and Mr. Hopkins, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 12. Their several reports 
are embodied in the following al^tract : — 

DisTEicT No. 1, (^Hopkins SilL^ — This school was taught, four 
months, by Mr. Tarbox, a gentleman of no experience in teaching ; 
and therefore there was not very good order in the school. This 
being his first term, perhaps, accounts for it in a measure. If he con- 
tinues to teach, we are in hopes he will have better order in his school 
for the fiiture. 

District No. 2, (^New Harmony.') — This school was taught, four 
months, by Mr. Caleb H. Sherman, a gentleman of considerable 
experience, and we think the school was conducted on a very good 
plan for the advancement of education. 

District No. 8, (Noo»e-Nech Hill.') — This school was continued 
seven months during the year. The summer term, of three months, 
was taught bv Miss Agnes Tarbo'x, a lady of not much experience 
in teaching ; however, we think she will improve if she continues to 
teach. 

18 
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The winter term, of four months, was taught hy Mr. Jason T. 
Gorton. This gentleman's mode and qualifications are too well 
known to the public in this vicinity for us to make any comments on 
them. However, we will say that his teaching, during the term, was 
perfectly satisfactory, both to pupils and employers. 

District No. 4, (^Allen Green.^ — This school was taught, in the 
winter, by Miss Josephine Potter, of Coventry! This was her first 
effort. Her school was small, as usual. She improved the time 
well, and the scholars made fine progress, and, with the good order, 
made a fine appearance. She succeeded well. 

District No. 6, (^Parker.') — Miss Abbie A. Gorton taught this 
school in the winter. Miss Gorton is a teacher of great experience 
and attainments, and, with her accustomed industr}^ and enterprise, 
good order and system, a school under her charge cannot fail of 
success. 

District No. 6, (^EBcoheagS) — The summer term, of three 
months, was taught by Miss Nettie Campbell, a teacher of fine 
accomplishments, who gave good satisfaction. 

The winter term, of four months, was taught by Mr. John A. 
Bates. This was his first term. He passed an excellent examina- 
tion, and entered upon his work with the full confidence of the 
board. The school began full, and continued for some time, until, by 
a division in the disttict, some parents took their children out of 
school, and others continued to send until the close. The school, 
consequently, was not as interesting at the close as at the beginning. 
It was no fault of the teacher, for he succeeded well in teaching, and 

is well calculated for the business. 

• 

District No. 7, (^ffazarcCs.') — This school was continued six 
months during the year, — Miss Ann Stone, teacher. Miss Stone is 
a teacher of some experience. She made a very good impression 
upon the minds of the visitors, and did well by the scholars. 

District No. 8, (^Med School House,') — No school in the summer. 
The winter term of four months was taught by Miss S. B. Matteson. 
Miss Matteson is eminently qualified as a teacher, and always meets 
with good success, which is the best kind of recommendation. Those 
acquainted with her modes of teaching and discipline need not fear of 
success. 

District No. 9, (^Sharp Street.') — This school was taught in the 
summer and winter by Miss Anpa J. James, of Providence. This 
was Miss James's first attempt at teaching, and, though young, she 
exhibited an ability to govern and impart knowledge which we believe 
to be rarely excelled. Her school advanced finely, and she gave 
good satisfaction generally. 
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District No. 10, (Fry*»S) — ^This district sustained a school seven 
months daring the year, Miss M. £. Nichols, teacher. Miss Nichols 
is a lady of some experience in teaching, ^et the school did not make 
that advancement which was desirable. Had the scholars felt more 
interested in their studies, and the teacher been a little more ener- 
getic, we believe she would have accomplished more. She, however, 
gave good satisfisiction to the employers. 

District No. 11, (^MaUe^on Comer.') — There was no summer 
school in this district. The winter term, of four months, was con- 
ducted by Mr. William N. Sweet, of this town. Mr. Sweet is a 
gentleman of long experience in teaching, and we believe him to be 
second to none in the town. He is faithful to the duties of the 
school-room ; his teaching thorough ; therefore, good success attends 
his efforts. 

District No. 12, (^BxUton.) — This school was taught four months 
by Mr. Asa R. Jaques, a gentleman of considerable experience in 
teaching; and so far as we could judge, when we visited his school, 
he was getting along satisfactorily. 

Your Committee would gladly hope that the good people of West 
Greenwich will still vote to increase their appropriation for school 
purposes, in accordance with the recent enactment of our legislature, 
so that every district in the town may be enabled to sustain a school 
in summer as well as winter, and thus give every child the advantage 
of securing an education. We can recommend no better investment 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. T. BATES, 

C. W. BROWN, \ Committee. 

E. W. HOPKINS, 



TOWN OF COVENTRY. 

fOR THB TBAK BNDINO JUNE 6, 1886. 



In compliance with the acts relating to Public Schools, the Com- 
mittee submit the following Annual Report : 

At a meeting of the electors of this town, held June 6th, 1864, 
Samuel Arnold, Andrew Potter and Wm. A. Greene were elected 
Committee for the ensuing year. The Committee met June 29th, 
and organized by appointing Samuel Arnold, Chairman, and Andrew 
Potter, Clerk. Wm. A. Greene having refused to serve, L. E. Sea- 
mans was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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The Committee met July 11th, at the residence of Samuel Arnold. 
The resignation of Mr. Potter was received and accepted. L. E. 
Seamans was appointed Clerk to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Potter. Likewise a Sab-Committee, to examine 
certificates of teachers, and visit the schools of the town for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Four regular and eight special meetings have been held daring the 
year. 

The amount of funds to be apportioned among the several Districts 
by the Committee was, $2,206 63, received from the following 
sources : — 

State appropriation of S15,000 $675 00 

" •« $35.000 772 68 

Town 400 00 

fiegistryTax 265 00 

Apportionment of No. 9 90 15 

Unapportioned last year '. . . 3 70 

$2,206 53 

Of which $812 69 were apportioned according to the average attend- 
ance, and $1,393 84 were divided equally among the several Districts, 
leaving $0 21 remaining in the treasury. 

The number of scholars enrolled in each District, average attend- 
ance, amount due August 22d, 1864, and balance now due, are shown 
by the following statistical table : 
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NAME OF DISTRICTS. 



1 Nicbola. 

2 McGregor, 

3 Hopkins 

4 Rice City . . . . 

5 Qaidnic 

6 Bowen's Hill 

7 Summit 

8 Town House. , 

9 Andrew . . . . . 

10 Uarkney Hill 

11 Central 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Whitman 

Read 

VV^asbington... . . .. . 

Colvin 

Antbony 

Quidnic Village .... 
Harrisville 
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11 
61 
39 
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20 
73 
110 
75 
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11 
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11 
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•145 31 

103 51 
188 87 
165 77 
175 62 

104 20 
140 37 
149 90 

77 43 
151 62 
143 55 
115 71 
110 64 
164 43 

94 45 
181 83 
206 19 
148 77 
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$100 00 
64 00 
140 00 
104 00 
113 00 
100 00 
76 00 
104 00 

"86*25 
136 50 
115 71 

70 00 
164 43 

94 45 
138 17 
203 30 
148 77 
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One Dbtrict name, that of Spruce, No. 7, has been changed to 
Summit. 

The examination of teachers has been performed by the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Certificates have been granted to six males and seventeen females, 
one applicant being found unqualified. 

One new house has been erected during the year. The Summit 
District, formerly Spruce, has built a splendid house on a very sightly 
location ; probably not more than two or three houses in town equal it. 
The friends of education in this District have labored long and hard 
for the benefit of their school, and finally success has crowned their 
efforts so far as the erection of a new and commodious house. 

The visitation and examination of the schools were performed by' 
the Sub-Committee, who performed the task according to the best of 
their ability. At those visits we have^ eftdeavored to ascertain the 
tme condition of the schools, both with regard to demeanor and ad- 
vancement ; to make sucn suggestions to the teachers and scholars as 
the circumstances seemed to require ; to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils the value of a thorough education, the great importance of 
industry, regular and punctual attendance, a rigorous conformity to 
the rules and regulations, and of cheerful cooperation with the teachers 
in the maintenance of good order and general improvement of their 
schools. • 

The schools in a few Districts have been successfully taught the pre- 
ceding year. 

The school in District No. 1, taught by Miss Celia A. Nicholas, was 
taught with success. This Disffict has been exceedingly fortunate 
for several years, having been able to employ the same teacher for 
most of the time. 

District No. 8 has been another fortunate District during the last 
year. For the Summer Term they employed Miss Abbie A. Gorton, 
a thorough and successful teacher. For the Winter Term, Mr. Joseph 
Tillinghast, an old and experienced teacher. This school was decid- 
edly the best school we visited during the year. 

There were other Districts that had fair schools, but for the most 
part the schools have made very little if any improvement. At least 
one-third of the schools are not so well oiF as they were one year ago. 
And in conclusion, we would say that unless some efiforts are made 
for bettering the condition of our schools, in a short time they will be 
in a worse condition than they were before we received any public 
money. Some may ask, what should be done to better the condition 
of the Public Schools of the town ? We would say to such, employ 
the very best teacher that can be found ; visit your schools and coope- 
rate with your teacher ; strive to make your school the very best in 
town ; attend your District School Meeting, and elect the best man 
you have to the office of trustee, one thai knows what a good school 
is, and will spare no efibrts to obtain the best teacher he can, one who 
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would rather have one term of good school than two terms good for 
nothing. The idea that by employing a cheap teacher and thus have 
two terms of school during the year, has been one of the most fatal 
erron. for our public schools. A pooi^ school is not much improvement 
on no school. When you are not willing to pay your teachers as 
much per day as a common wood-chopper gets, you must not expect 
to obtain much talent ; for no person that is qualified to teach will do 
so unless too lazy and indolent or too proud to labor, and such a 
teacher will never succeed. 

There are other reasons why our schools are not a success, but as 
they have been re-hashed over and over again, it seems useless to 
repeat them again. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

^ SAMUEL ARNOLD, ) ^ 

LAYTON E. SEAMANS, ^ ^^'^'^'^' 
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BRISTOL COUNTY. 



TOWN OF WARREN.-1864-65. 

« 

To the Citizens of Warren: 

The Committee, to whom you intmsted the responsible charge of 
the public schools of this town, respectfullj submit the following 
report, for the year ending April, 1865 : 

We might proceed to speak of the success of the several terms ; 
but this would extend the report to an unreasonable length, and pre- 
sent much sameness and unnecessary detail. The statistics of each 
school are presented in a table on another page. A few words may 
be added. 

East District. — Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, a member of your 
Committee, taught the winter school. We think it is sufficient, in 
speaking of the character and discipline of this school, to quote a few 
lines* from the teacher's report. " The teacher has in no instance 
been disobeyed, or received an unpleasant word from any pupil." 
The scholars made commendable advancement in all the branches 
pursued, — especially in reading and arithmetic. Owing to the small 
number of scJioIars who would have attended the summer term, it 
^as discontinued for the time being, and a school opened on Warren 
Neck instead. 

Warben Neck. — Summer term, taught by Miss Hannah M. 
Barney. The general aspect of the school was pleasant and happy ; 
the order was excellent ; and the classes recited well, and seemed to 
make good progress. This is the third time Miss Barney has taught 
school in this district. 

Mr. Charles A. Chase taught the winter term. Although Mr. 
Chase is a young man, and had had no experience in teaching, he 
succeeded admirably in maintaining good order and imparting instruc- 
tion. The school seemed cheerful and interested. 

North District. — Summer Term, taught by Miss Annie S. Peck, 
This being rather a difficult school to manage, we could not expect it 
to be as perfect as her school may be when she has acquired more 
experience. There was an earnest effort upon the part of the teacher 
to do her duty faithfully ; but such efforts must be seconded by pupils 
and parents to produce the most satisfactory results. 
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Winter Term. — Mr. Horatio G. Norton, teacher. This school 
foand in him just the man it needed. The discipline was mild and 
firm ; the order good ; and the instruction minute and thoroagb. A 
general good feeling seemed to exist between teacher and pupils. The 
scholars did themselves credit in the use they made of their opportu- 
nities during this term, as well as reflected credit on their teacher. 
This school has a fair amount of talent, and appreciates a capable 
teacher ; but, unless governed by a firm and steady hand, it will en- 
tirely waste time, and all the money bestowed upon it. 

West District. — In connection with the Primary School, we wish 
to call attention to the large per centage of absence, which has been 
during the past year — twenty-seven per cent. We cannot see this 
to be necessary under any circumstances, and feel that it must be either 
culpable negligence upon the part of the parents in not sending their 
children, or that the absence is without their knowledge and consent. 
This is the more to be regretted, from the fact that the larger number 
of these^pupils find this their only opportunity for attending school, as 
they are obh'ged at an early age to provide for their own maintenance. 
Comfortable accommodations, and faithful and efficient teachers have 
been provided for this school, and the amount of good it might do, 
were its privile^-es rightly improved, can hardly be estimated. We 
think, if the parents of these absentees will consider the injury they 
are doing their children, and the amount of good they are depriving 
them of, they will avoid detaining them at home, unless compelled by 
the most urgent necessity. With the parents the correction of this 
evil rests ; for, without their cooperation, the most earnest efforts of 
teachers and committee must fail. 

Intermediate School. — Under the continued charge of its efficient 
principal, this school has accomplished its usual amount of good. 
There is an earnest and unceasing effort upon the part of the teachers 
to increase the excellence of the school, and these efforts are seconded 
by a majority of the pupils. A class of twenty-five scholars was pro- 
moted from this to the High School, at the close of the winter term. 

High School. — Of the success of this school, under the excellent 
instruction of Mr. Cady, it is unneces'sary to speak. There is an im- 
provement in regard to absence, it being only five per cent., two per 
cent, less than last year. There has been but one change of teacher 
in our village schools the past year. Miss E. F. Salisbury, having 
resigned her situation as assistant in the High School, Miss Harriet 
F. Gardner was elected to fill the vacancy. * 

The Committee recommend that the sum of three thousand dollare 
be appropriated for the support of the schools the ensuing year. 

The following communication, addressed to the Committee by tlie 
Principal of the High School, touches upon many points upon which 
they designed to speak in their annual report, and it has seemed proper 
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to them that it should be laid before the citizens of the town in fiilL 
It meets the hearty concarreoce and approval of your Committee, and 
they ask for it a careful perusal. 

To ike PvHie School Committee of Warren : — 

Gbntlbmen : — There are several subjects of interest connected with 
the work of public school instruction, which I have often felt inclined 
to introdace into my quarterly reports, but have forebome to do so 
for want of time to do them justice. I now propose to draw your 
attention to a single topic, viz. : The embarrassment encountered by 
the teacher in the work of school discipline. 

It is in this that the teacher always encounters his most serious 
diiEculty^ and suffers most from the censoriousness and unreasonable 
complaints of parents. When we consider how indispensable is the 
maintenance of order in school; how large a number of children 
require the constant supervision of the teac)ier ; how various are the 
characters and dispositions of his pupils, both hereditary and the result 
of every conceivable variety of home and street influences \ how un- 
welcome to the youthful nature are the necessary confinement and 
restraints of the school-room ; how constant is the tendencv to trans- 
gress, and how repugnant are merited rebuke and punishment which 
cannot be withheld without injury and loss, nothing is more obvious 
than that the teacher needs the constant svmpathy and cooperation of 
every parent in hb endeavors to accomplish a task, at once so delicate, 
so difficult, and so important. And yet he is not only often obliged 
to feel that these are withheld, but also to suffer from the effects of 
positively hostile influences. And this generally occurs in precisely 
those cases in which his most thoughtful and well meant efforts are 
employed. For instance, a pupil is indolent, mischievous, and regard- 
less of the rules of order. He neglects his lessons, fails in his recita- 
tions, plays and whispers in his class, monopolizes the attention of his 
fellow-pupils, and distracts that of his teacher, and renders it necessary 
to spend the time in preserving order which is needed in rendering 
assistance to pupils in their lessons, and in hearing their recitations. 
He derives little or no benefit from his school, exerts a pernicious 
influence, and does much harm. And still he is precisely one of those 
pupils who most need the salutary discipline of the school. The 
teacher feels this. It costs him many an anxious and many a sleep- 
less hour. He feels his responsibility and dares not shun it. He 
tasks his best judgment, and calls into exercise his best and kindest 
feelings. He resolves to try all reasonable means to win his wayward 
pupil to the discharge of his duty. He reproves with care and gen- 
tleness ; he reasons ; he expostulates. He taxes his ingenuity to invent 
some successful mode of reaching the obtuse moral nature of the 
offender. He appeals to his sense of honor, to his feelings of obliga- 
tion to himself, to his parents, to his fellow-pupils, and to his Maker. 
He tries to excite in him a desire for improvement.; appeals to his 
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sense of gratitude for the privileges which he misimproves ; endeavors 
to show him the consequences .of his folly, and to make him sensible 
how contemptible is all the pleasure secured in wrong-doing, compared 
with what might have been gained by doing well. He finally exhausts 
all his resources of moral appeal, and tries all the minor restrictions 
and penalties at his disposal, and yet fails of his object. No i^sourco 
remains but an appeal to authority enforced by appliances made to the 
physical sensibility of his pupil. He has appealed to every spiritual 
sensibility, and failed. The mere animal nature remains, and he may, 
through this, reach the spiritual. It is his last resource, and shall be 
falter? The emergency soon arises which decides this question. An 
additional offence, no greater, perhaps not so great as many that have 
preceded it, turns the balance, and the punishment is inflicted. 

If the teacher is now left unmolested, to follow up the advantage 
gained by the use of the rod, he will probably be able to make some 
of his former appeals to the moral nature of his pupils effective, and 
to inaugurate a salutary change in his conduct, and thus gain a valua- 
ble accession of influence over the rest of his school. But if the parent 
is ready to give credence to a tale of injustice and cruelty ; if he accepts 
as true the partial and one-sided — not to say unqualifiedly false — 
statements of passion and selfishness in the offender, and calls in the 
testimony, of sympathizing companions, who cannot give a truthful 
representation of the case^ from the simple fact that they understand 
but a small part of it, and that their vivid impression of the climax, as 
it were, shuts up their recollection of the preceding parts in the drama, 
to say nothing of an instinctive feeling that, in some of its features, 
'* the case may become theirs to-morrow," — the teacher will probably 
be thwarted in his purpose, and become the victim of censure and con- 
demnation where he most imperatively needs sympathy and support, 
and where he is most truly deserving of them. 

Of course the tale of abuse spreads rapidly through the neighbor- 
hood. False in its most important features at the outset, it becomes 
increasingly so as it undergoes its successive rehearsals. What won- 
der that whoever believes it is ready to pronounce the teacher a rash 
and cruel monster? The tongue of every flippant gossip will recite 
it, with exclamations of indignant horror, at the next familiar call or 
social gathering, and it will constitute the staple of discussion in the 
village shops where the men " do chiefly congregate " to learn the daily 
news. The bruit of it reaches every child in the community, and its 
inevitable tendency is to lessen their confidence in their teacher, and 
to paralyze his influence over them for their good. What wonder that 
the teacher is grieved and discouraged ? He has meant well, and done 
well. In circumstances, painful to himself, he has endeavored to act 
for the benefit of his pupil and his school. Instead of receiving sym- 
pathy and approval, he finds himself the object of misrepresentation 
and bitterness, and the victim of slanders which he has not the oppor- 
tunity to refute. 
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Wonld parents bat visit the schools to which thej send their child-, 
ren, and by personal observation learn the character and the modes of 
discipline and instmction pursued in them ; would they but take pains 
to become personally acquainted with the teachers, and find how ready 
they generally are to labor and make sacrifices for the good of their 
pupils ; would they but consider how trying the teacher*s task must 
often prove at best, and how patiently and faithfully he is willing to 
labor to accomplish it, they would be ashamed so grossly to misrepre- 
sent and so unreasonably to censure those whose constant aim is to 
confer the highest benefit in their power upon the children committed 
I to their charge. 

[ I am glad to admit that such cases as the one represented are not, 

in its worst features, matters of cv^ry-day occurrence; and yet, I 

fancy, there are few large schools in which there do not exist elements 

adequate to their development. If they do not occur, it is an indica- 

1 tion either that the teacher exercises a rare skill and prudence in 

» avoiding them, or that he lacks the honest courage to meet them and 

give them the treatment which they demand. We cannot blame the 

teachers for experiencing an extreme reluctance to encounter them ; 

• and yet, if he is suitably influenced by a sense of duty to his pupils 

individually, and to thnir collective interests, he will not shrink from 

the encounter when they are inevitably brought in his way. ^^ i^iat 

f juitieia mat column^ Let justice be done though the heavens may 

fall, is the only proper rule for the teacher in cases of emergency as 

I well as in the ordinary routine of daily labor. 

f Fortunately the cases have been few, during several years past, in 

which, within the limits of my knowledge, I have drawn down upon 
myself the bitterness and hostility of the patrons of our school. If 
these have existed to any considemble extent, it has been my fortune 
to live in blissful ignorance of the unwelcome fact. And yet, such 
are the constant liabilities of the teacher, that I am never wholly free 
from the fear that some untoward event may precipitate the state of 
things of which I have the greatest dread. For me, this is the bitter- 
est bane of the teacher's life. In cases of special difficulty, I never 
feel sure of a truthful representation, and am obliged to reckon the 
balance of probabilities in favor of being subjected to censure and 
condemnation for the conscientious discharge of a painful duty. This 
is my verdict, after more than twenty years experience amid the labors 
of the school-room ; and had it not been for the support and encour- 
agement of the calmer and more judicious citizens where I have been 
employed, and the approval of those best acquainted with the actual 
state of things, in more than one instance, I should have abandoned 
the teacher's profession in despair. 

But while it has been my own fortune measurably to escape unjust 
and bitter charges, I regret that this has not been true of all the 
teachers in our school. Against one of these, repeated accusations 
have been made of partiality, injustice and undue severity. I nee4 
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hardly say that I believe these to be both unjust and cruel: I have 
been well acquainted with this teacher during the whole period of my 
residence in Warren, under circumstances that cannot have left me in 
ignorance of the prominent traits of her character ; and these hare 
been such as to entitle her to my unhesitating confidence. I know 
her to be incapable of the injustice of which she has been charged. I 
have been in the habit of entering her school-room without a moment's 
warning, and have always found the school orderly and harmonionsly 
pursuing their appropriate work. Her classes uniformly give evidence 
of patient and thorough instruction. I have repeatedly examined into 
cases where charges have been brought against her, and found them 
extravagant and ill-founded. Those who have made them have failed 
to apprehend and appreciate the real facts in the case. Instances of 
misunderstanding have arisen which, in spite of their pernicious ten- 
dency, are too ridiculous to pass without a smile. A teacher of more 
upright intentions, or more self-denying fidelity, would not be easily 
found ; and certainly, no teacher in the same department has secured 
better results. Her energy of character makes her a thorough disci- 
plinarian ; and this is the most important qualification for the position 
which she fills with so much credit. Her pnnishments are, in my 
judgment, much less severe than those of some of her predecessors. 
It would be next to impossible to find a teacher who, in her circum- 
stances, could dispense with corporal punishment without serious loss 
and injury to the school. The method, prevalent to some extent in 
the European schools, of holding the parent subject to fine for the 
delinquencies of his child, might obviate its necessity, but would, pro- 
bably, simply transfer the rod from the hand of the teacher to that of 
the parent, — greatly, without doubt, to the relief of the former. 

Under the most ravorable circumstances, the care of a large school 
involves quite a sufficient burden upon the teacher ; but when it is 
augmented by sinister influences generated and fomented outside the 
school-room, and that, too, by those who pught to be relied upon for 
cooperation and support, nothing but a consciousness of integrity of 
purpose, and fidelity in the discharge of duty, can prevent the teacher 
from sinking under an accumulated weight of trouble and disappoint- 
ment. It is easy to say that teachers must not mind such things, — 
that they are incident to the profession, and must therefore be met 
with composure or indiiFerence ; but it is^ not in our nature not to be 
cut to the quick by being rewarded by bitterness where we deserve 
sympathy, and to have our most cherished purposes for the benefit of 
others thwarted by those to whom we are striving to render the best 
service in our power. 

The gentlemen of the Committee need not be reminded of the 
unreasonableness of the charges made against the teacher alluded to 
above. They have themselves been too often awarded a share of 
injustice and crimination in return for their faithful and gratuitous 
services in the important work of public instruction. I am glad, how- 
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ever, to know^that she has shared the uniform approval of the succes- 
sive committees during her protracted term of service. She has 
thought seriously of tendering her resignation. It might gratify her 
enemies, but would prove a very serious loss to the school. I fear 
that the task of supplying her place would not be an easy one. No 
person from abroad, of equal and proved excellence, couUf be obtained 
virithout a largo increase of compensation ; and I think it becomes the 
clamorers, to point to the more worthy candidate to be obtained at 
home before making any further recriminations and complaints. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

ISAAC F. CADY. 

NAMES OF SCHOLARS, 

Alf1> THB HUMBEB OF TBBM8 EACH HAS ATTENDED SCHOOL IK SUCCEBSION OB DURIKO 

THE TEAR WITHOUT AB8EE0B. 



NAHK9. TKRMS. 

William Ashmore, Jr 3 

Frank S. Ashmore 1 

RalphF.AUen 1 

Charles I. Allen 3 

George H. Andrews 1 

Frank D, Barton 9 

Nathan 6. Barton 4 

Alton H. Budlong 1 

Sylvanns H. Bowen 1 

Jobn H. Brown 2 

George A. Barton 3 

Martin L. Bosworth 1 

Henry N, Cady 4 

George L. Cooko, Jr 3 

Franklin G. Clark 2 

James H. Champlin 1 

Earl D. Collamore 1 

Walter F. Chase 1 

George L. Drown 4 

William B. Drown 1 

Walter A. Day 3 

Giles W. Easterhrooks 1 

Charles S. Estes 1 

Frank W. Freeborn 3 

Arthur G. Freeborn 3 

William H. Francis 1 

Joseph B. Freeborn 1 

Isaac H. Gorham 1 

Charles A . Hoar. ... 2 

Charles W. Horton 1 

William B. Lawton, Jr 2 



NAMES. TERMS. 

Frank B. Livesey 1 

William McKenzie 2 

George P. Mason 3 

John Maloy 1 

Charles C. Mason 1 

Charles H. Mason 1 

Charles H. Pierce 1 

John W. Prior 1 

Frank B. Smith .*. . .1 

Henry T. Smith 3 

Hollis Sawtell, Jr 2 

Frank I. Sherman 1 

Seth W. Simmonsf 1 

James Smith 1 

Hattie F. Burgess 2 

Harriet Bosworth 1 

Clara Bosworth 1 

Nora C. Barton 1 

Rebecca C. Bowen 1 

Mary A. Brown 4 

Sarah B. Brown 5 

Madora W. Brayton 4 

Emma Brown 3 

Ada L. Bowen 2 

Emma L. Bowen 1 

Alice B. Carey , 1 

Martha D. Cole 12 

MaryE. Child 16 

Annie Cole 1 

NelHeM.ChUds 8 
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NAMBS OF SCHOLARS, 4:c.— Coktihued. 



NAMES. TEBM8. 

Elizabeth H. Varley 1 

Mary M. Collina 3 

Sarah P. Carr 3 

ADDie B. Cole 1 

Margaret J. Capper 1 

Emma R. Chase 1 

Sarah M. Chase 1 

Mary E. Drown 3 

Louise F. Drown 1 

Emily J. Drown 7 

Sarah F. Drown 1 

Is&belle J. Essex 2 

Patience L. Fish 19i 

Bertha J. Francis 2 

Sarah A. Gushee 2 

Georgiana Gardner 1 

Ella S. Goff 1 

Emilie M. Hoar* 4 

Mary E. Hoar 2 

Alfaretta C. Holbrook 2 

Joanna Holland 1 

* Screnteen T«nnf with but oii« diy'i abienee. 



NAMES. TEBM8 

Lovice Horton 1 

Lizzie C. Joyce. . . 2 

Mary A. Luther 2 

Melissa Leonard 1 

Lillie Martin 1 

Henrietta Martin 1 

Annie W. Martin 3 

Helen C.Mills 2 

Mary A. Moran 1 

Ellen S. Mason 1 

Ellen A. Place 1 

Marianna Randall 1 

Mary H. Richardson 3 

Lyra N. Smith 6 

Adela C. Salisbury 1 

Carrie F. Sanford 1 

Florence E. Sanders 3 

Marion G. Saunders 2 

Harriet J. Sawtell 1 

Annie H. Sawtell. 1 

Ella H.Talbot 2 



Shool Committee. — Hon. Wm. B. Lawton, Chairman ; Dr. J. 
M. Merchant, Secretary ; Rev. Amos F. Spalding, Mr. Lewis T. 
Hoar, Mr. H. Butterwortb, Mr. Obadiak Cbase. 

Teachebs. — High School : Mr. I. F. Cady, Principal ; Miss Annie 
Eddy, Miss Harriet F. Gardner. Intermediate : Miss M. B. Read, 
Principal; Miss M. M. Bowen, Miss S. L. Salisbury. Primary. 
Miss L. L. Gushee, Principal ; Miss Hattie Luther. North District: 
Miss Annie S. Peck, Mr. Horatio G. Norton. JSast District: Mr. 
H. Butterwortb. Warren Neck : Miss H. M. Barney, Mr. Charles 
A. Chase. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR. 

Beceived from the Sute $674 34 

Appropriated by the Town 2,400 00 

Registry Taxes 82 00 

Received for Tuition . 69 10 

Total : $3,225 44 

EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Teachers' Salaries $1,500 00 

Books and Stationery 22 00 

Care of School-Rocm, &c 22 84 

Rapairs '. 53 80 

Printing 22 25 

Fuel 92 53 

Total • $1,713 42 

IlffTBHMBDIATB SCHOOL. 

Teachers' Salaries 700 00 

Care of School-Room 22 84 

Repairs, &c 53 81 

Fuel 92 53 

Total $869 18 

PBIMAKT SCHOOL. 

Teachers' Salaries $375 00 

Care of School-Room, &c 23 00 

Repairs, Cleaning, &;c 59 74 

Fuel 80 02 

Total $537 76 

NOBTH DISTBICT. 

Teachers' Sahries $187 00 

Repairs 28 69 

Fuel 21 00 

Total $236 69 

BAST DISTBICT. 

Teachers' Salaries $208 00 

Fuel and incidentals 29 13 

Total $237 13 

Amount expended $3,594 18 

Excess ot liixpenditures over Receipts 368 74 
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TOWN OF BRIST0L.-1864-65. 



The Committee bavinjsc in charge the Public Schools, present the 
following statements as their Annual Report : — 

The bistorv of the schools, for the year now closing, does not vary 
materially from that of former years ; though the changes made in the 
location and grading of some of them, during the year immediately 
preceding, have made some necessary variations in their routine. The 
Committee are persuaded, from the results of the experiment, that the 
new system of gradation has wrought an important improvement in 
the operations of the schools, and given them decidedly increased 
eiBciency. It has not been possible to bring this system to entire 
maturity in so short a time, but, thus far, it has fully met the expect- 
ati<ms of those who have been most intimately connected with it, and 
looked most anxiously for its success. The distinction of schools as 
High, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, is not merely theoretical, 
but real, expressing the exact position occupied by the pupil in his 
transition through all the stages of education in which the State recog- 
nizes him as a partaker of its care or control. Our schools, of all these 
grades, have passed through the year with a gratifying measure of suc- 
cess, notwithstanding some interruptions and changes, the tendency of 
which is, in all cases, to detract from the prosperity, as well as the 
regularity of school instruction. An unusual amount of sickness 
among the children has made the attendance, especially at the Primary 
and Intermediate Schools, quite irregular, and impeded their progress, 
so that the results in them have, in some instances, been less gratify- 
ing than would otherwise have been the fact. Two of the principals 
of Grammar Schools have also been obliged to suspend their labors for 
considerable intervals, and those schools have, consequently, not accom- 
plished quite all that was expected of them. 

With these exceptions, which were wholly unavoidable, the year 
has passed without any occurrence calculated to disturb either the 
harmony or the regular work of these cherished institutions. No 
instance of disorder or violation of i*ule has occurred in the school- 
room to which it was deemed necessary to call the attention of the 
Committee ; and the education of the children has progressed as noise- 
lessly as the hours which have borne them onward toward the years 
of their maturity. 

The Committee regret to state that, early in the year, they were 
deprived of the cooperation of their late esteemed Chairman, Mr. 
Joshua Kendall, who resigned his place at the board preparatory to 
removing from the town. A series of resolutions which have been 
published, was adopted, expressive of the high estimation in which 
Mr. Kendall's labors in behalf of common school education in this 
town, were held by the Committee, and in which we believe we have 
the concurrence of our fellow-citizens. Dr. Thomas Vernon was 

elected to fill the vacancy thus occurring, 
so 
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Miss Anna Ward well, who was reelected assistant teacher of the 
High School, having been unable, on account of ill-health, to resume 
her position there, it was filled the first term bv Mr. William £. 
Thompson, and the remainder of the year by Miss Perry, an arrarige- 
ment, in both instances, which has given entire satisfaction, though it 
is with regret that we record the loss of Miss Wardwell's services, as 
well as its painful occasion. 

Miss Susan E. Tilley, after the second term, resigned her position 
as Principal of the Second Intermediate School, which she had satis- 
factorily filled, and was succeeded by Miss Annie W. Bradford, to 
whose place as Principal of the South Primary School, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Pitman was chosen. 

Mr. Charles H. Fay, the esteemed Teacher of the Middle District 
School, forwarded his resignation previous to the opening of the fall 
' term. Mr. John H. Arnold has since that time occupied with mnch 
success the office thus vacated. 

The school in the North District has been taught during all the year 
by a gentleman ; the first term by Mr. Alfred B. Arnold ; the subse- 
quent terms by Mr. Benoni Bates. 

The organization of the schools for the year gives the following list 
of teachers : — 

High School — Henry S. Latham, Jr., A. B., Principal ; Miss Sarah 
W. Perry, Assistant. 

1st Grammar — Mr. E. Rich, teacher ; 2d do., Miss Mary A. Beam, 
teacher ; 8d do.. Miss Susan M. Greene, teacher. 

1st Intermediate — Miss Mary R. Morse, teacher; 2d do., Miss 
Annie W. Bradford, teacher. 

North Primary — Miss Mary A. Wardwell, Principal ; Miss 
Margaret Bradford, Assistant ; Centre do., Miss Abby D. Munroe, 
teacher ; South do.. Miss Elizabeth H. Pitman, Principal ; Miss 
Augusta y. Baxter, Assistant. 

State Street School — Mrs. Mary R. Brown, teacher. 

Middle District — Mr. John H. Arnold, teacher. 

North District — Mr. Benoni Bates, teacher. 

Northeast District — Miss M. L. Easterbrooks, teacher. Summer; 
Mr. A. B. Mason, teacher, Winter. 

Messrs. Arnold and Bates, and Miss Pitman are new acquisitions to 
the corps of teachers in this town. The Committee congratulate their 
fellow-citizens that the places occupied by them are so well filled, and 
that the schools placed under their care have lust nothing of the char- 
acter which they had gained under former teachers. 

The strictest economy has been observed in expending the appro- 
priations placed at the command of the Committee ; and yet the high 
prices of fuel and other supplies, have rendered it impossible to accom- 
plish all in the way of repairs and improvement of buildings, and in 
other ways promoting the great objects had in view, in keeping the 
schools up to the highest standard of excellence. The income from 
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admiflsion tickets not nearly meeting the expense of books and station- 
ery, it was foand necessary to increase their price* The number of 
tickets purchased was consequently diminished, though not to the 
extent that was apprehended, and the Committee have been much 
embarrassed in furnishing these articles, the prices of which have 
advanced disproportionately with many of the ordinary commodities 
of trade. 

In consequence, but little has been expended on buildings — simply 
sufficient to keep them in condition for use ; and yet, the Committee 
have not been able to go through the year's work with the funds voted 
by the town ; but there is a deficit as will appear in the statement of 
the Superintendent. This arises from various causes which could not 
be foreseen in making arrangements for the year. The unprecedented 
advance in the prices of books and fuel is one of these.- Another is 
the repair that was rendered necessary to the Northeast School House, 
which was shattered by lightning in the Summer. Another still was 
the imperative demand for the improvement of the outbuilding at the 
Academy, which could not be postponed with safety to the morals of 
the scholars. 

Many of the rooms are in so much need of improved ventilation 
that both teachers and scholars suffer greatly from the enforced neces* 
sity of constantly breathing impure air. Much is lost, both in physi- 
cal health and in* mental vigor, in consequence of this defect. Nothing 
bat lack of funds has prevented earnest efforts to apply a remedy, in 
several of tlie rooms where the need is most pressing by constructing 
ventilators which would furnish a continual supply of firesh air. Pa- 
rents who thoughtfully consider the condition of from forty-five to 
seventy persons occupying, for six hours in the day, a small, close room, 
furnished ^ith no means of ventilation, will ask themselves if justice, 
both to themselves and their children, does not require that a sujfficient 
amount be appropriated to remedy this defect. The dullness, stupor, 
and headache with which both teachers and pupils often close the day's 
work, are in great numbers of instances due to this cause. So are 
coughs and irritated throats and lungs, menacing consumption, and 
frequently indicating its early stages. The proper cure for the evil is 
not to take the children from the schools, but to make the school houses 
scenes of healthy physical and mental activity. The evil is not in the 
schools nor in study, but in the unscientific, and, sometimes, too eco- 
nomical construction of the rooms. Were these properly constructed, 
the pupils, so far as health is involved, might attend school from the 
beginning to the end of the year, and not sufier at all. 

Some of the school houses, particularly those for the younger child- 
ren, are made with seats such as no child ought to be compelled to 
occupy. The primary scholars are placed on very narrow boards, with 
wide boards at the back, so straight and unyielding that all the shoul- 
ders of successive generations of children, make not the slightest 
impression upon them. In the Intermediate Schoob these wide oacks 
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are replaced by narrow strips of board just at the height of the pupils' 
shoulders, and no other support for the back is afforded. The teacher's 
duty is, to make little children sit upright on these seats. How long 
would the teacher, how long would the parent sit upright under such 
circumstances ? Entering one of these schools you may at any time 
see dozens of little creatures with heads reclined on desks, or with 
chests bent forward, or in a variety of postures, all calculated to impair 
health, to injure the form, or to induce habits of ungracefulness which 
promise to become permanent. The Committee would gladly improve 
the school-rooms did the funds in their hands permit. 

One of the most urgent wants of our schools is an increase of accom- 
modation for primary and intermediate scholars. The rooms in which 
they are taught are crowded to their utmost capacity, and in some 
instances children have been kept away for lack of space for seats. 
Rooms seated for fifty scholars have had sixty or more ayjplicants, and 
when every inch of available space has been used, some of them have 
necessarily been sent away because there was no place for them. 
Teachers have had twice the number of pupils that one school should 
contain, and the Committee have been at a loss for expedients to reme- 
dy the evil. It will not be possible long to postpone a further supply 
of school room. 

It was thought necessary at the beginning of the year to increase 
the salaries of the teachers. The loss of several valuable teachers 
during the previous year, on account of the inadequacy of their sala- 
ries, with the increased expense of living, led to the conviction that, if 
we would retain in our em[jloyment those teachers whose services were 
esteemed most valuable, it was necessary to make some advance in 
their remuneration. A scale of increase was adopted, as nearly in 
regular ratio as was practicable, the result of which may be seen on 
another page in the list of salaries paid this year as compared with 
those of the preceding year — the increase being only about fifteen 
per cent. 

The employment, by last year's Committee, of ladies as teachers of 
two of the Grammar Schools, has proved to have been a wise step, 
not only on account of the diminished expense at which so much labor 
is performed, but by the excellent success of the schools. It has long 
been conceded by the wisest educators that females were best adapted 
to teach young children in the lower grades of schools. The convic- 
tion is now becoming quite general that they will prove quite efficient 
if placed in charge of those of the highest grades. The Commissioner 
of Common Schools of Ohio, remarks in his last report — "It must be 
conceded that in the great majority of our schools, women make bet- 
ter teachers than men. Even the supposed superiority of male teach- 
ers in school government is not satisfactorily confirmed by experience. 
The better class of female teachers in our schools are succeeding just 
as well, and of^en better, than the average male teachers." Among 
the most successful of our teachers are many who have received their 
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training in our own schools, and, were the compensation of women's 
labor safficient to make the profession more attractive, there can be no 
doubt that a sufficient number would at all times be ready to occupy 
places that may become vacant in all the grades of schools. 

Onr High School, under its excellent management and course of 
instruction, might become, in some measure, a training school for 
teachers. The course of study indicated in last year's report has been 
retained. Some changes in the studies pursued have received a degree 
of attention, but as yet no new plan has been matured. It seems 
desirable that, in a High School, there should be means for a thorough 
preparation ot boys for college. Yet there is scarcely a sufficient 
nawber of pupils in that course of study to render it proper to make 
it a part of the regular routine, except the study of Latin, which 
already very properly occupies that position, and is pursued by many 
of the scholars. It would also be gratifying to be able to give to boys 
a complete ^^ business " education in the High School, but it appears 
impracticable to place in the regular course a study to which so few 
wonld care to attend as would wish to pursue Book-keeping, and to 
introduce that or any other study aside from the regular course, would 
open the way for innumerable irregularities, destroy the symmetry of 
the system, and reduce the High School to a comparatively inefficient 
condition. So large a proportion of its pupils are females that the 
studies must be adapted, in a great degree, to their minds, special cir- 
cumstances, and prospective positions in life. 

The want of proper instruction in penmanship has given rise to some 
conversation in the Committee. This branch of education is of 
acknowledged importance, both as an accomplishment and for its utility 
in practical life. With the present arrangements, the teachers are 
able to devote only a very small portion of time and attention to it ; 
and, moreover, teachers who are most successful in other departments 
of instruction, are, in many instances, not the most successful teachers 
of this, an4 it would be exceedingly unwise to make this a test of qual- 
ification, as it would throw out of their places, at once, many whom 
the cause of education could not lose without suffering greatly. On 
the other hand, the Committee, did their funds permit, would be in 
favor of employing a thoroughly qualified instructor in penmanship, 
vrhose duty it should be to take under his charge all the scholars in 
this art, and give them faithful tuition as long as they continued in the 
schools. This would preclude the necessity of their attendance at 
private writing schools or going from home to become accomplished in 
I)enmanship. 

Having no occasion to doubt the wisdom of the course pursued by 
the previous Committee relative to the order of school sessions, but 
^ing confirmed in their conviction of its propriety, the Committee 
have continued it through the year. The High School has continued 
to hold one session of five hours each day, while the others have kept 
two sessions. The reasons for this are well stated in last year's report. 
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In addition, it may be remarked that it is believed best for the younger 
classes of scholars to do all their studying in the school-room, under 
the eye of the teacher. This is better done when their labor is extend- 
ed over two sessions of six hours, than if performed in a continued 
session of five hours. The tasks should be such as can be completed 
in the school hours, and when these are expired, the mind should be 
left free from school care and anxiety, to regain its buoyancy in con- 
nection with the athletic sports and untrammeled joyousness of youth. 
Pouring over difficult tasks by gas-light, at hours, too often, when 
body and brain should be at repose in sleep, and being frequently dis- 
turbed in dreams by them, wears down the vigor of strong manhood. 
How much more does it dwarf the expanding intellect and immature 
frame of childhood or youth. Harrassing cares come soon enough. 
Let childhood be exempt from as many of them as can be dispensed 
with. Disease comes early enough with the toil of later life. Let 
childhood have all proper opportunity to become vigorous with the 
freedom and activity properly its own. 

The play-grounds around our school houses are ample, but are 
exposed, and, in winter, too wet to be occupied. Being unenclosed, 
they admit the mingling of the scholars from various schools, and do 
not prevent the intrusion among them of persons not belonging to the 
schools. The moral influence of this exposure to the gaze of all pass- 
ers, and of this mingling of so many persons of varied character, is 
almost inevitably evil. But perhaps there is no remedy until the town 
shall see proper to erect a suitable building for the central schools, with 
an enclosed area, graded and dry, and in all respects adapted to the 
supply of wants now felt to be so pressing. 

The teacher of the school for colored children has prosecuted her, 
task with commendable diligence and zeal, and with such patience and 
interest in her work as is worthy of emulation by all teachers. There 
are many obstacles to attaining great success in this school ; but, while 
the law continues to authorize separate schools for this class of children, 
if the town still decline to abolish it and to admit these pupils to the 
other schools, it ought to be maintained, even though the expense 
incurred in (continuing it as a school for colored children only, be greater 
than it would be to educate them otherwise. In order to reach the 
usefulness and respectability of which they are capable among their 
fellow-citizens, they must be educated. Their equality of right to 
education with others cannot be disputed, and it is for the town to 
decide whether these considerations can be best satisfied by the present 
mode of proceeding, and the present amount of taxation for thb pur* 
pose, or by admitting children to all the schools, irrespective of color. 

The moral influence which our public schools are capable of exer- 
cising upon the pupils, is not the least valuable end to be had in^view 
in sustaining them. Intellectual endowments are not invariably attend- 
ed with moral excellence, and the mere routine of ordinary teaching 
cannot be expected, of itself, to make good men and women of the 
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pupils. But the teacher is. expected to impart a variety of instruction 
in addition to that attending the daily recitations. He is to inculcate 
habits of order and neatness, of decorous deportment and purity of 
speech. No faithful teacher permits the room which he occupies to be 
soiled with rubbish which neatness prohibits, or the walls to be defaced 
with improper inscriptions, or the practice of boorisli manners, false- 
hood, vulgarity, profanity, or ill-intended language. All these meet 
his disapproval and rebuxe ; and his school is a medium of imparting 
all the elements of good character. Conducted, as the schools of this 
town are, without exception, by teachers of upright and elevated sen- 
timents, it is believed that the highest welfare of the scholars is to be 
sought by placing them in school and keeping them there as long as 
circumstances permit. Their early removal is a loss to themselves, of 
which they become aware, not immediately, but subsequently. The 
number of boys who complete the High School course is comparatively 
small. Could not more do so with advantage ? Or, if some must 
leave without completing it, could they not continue longer than they 
do? ' Might not a larger number of pupils of thirteen years old and 
upward find it to their benefit to attend the schools in the North and 
Northeast Districts? Though these schools have been quite well 
attended in the winter, the number of larse scholars has not been laree* 
Both intellectual and moral results would well repay the parents the 
trouble they might be at in securing the attendance of children now 
out of school. 

According to an estimate of children between five and fifteen years 
of age in this town, only about one-half the number are at any one 
time in school, and probably one-fourth do not attend school at all. 
This is an alarming fact. The probability is, that the greater propor- 
tion of these are the children of^ foreign parentage. But, if we have 
one hundred and seventy-five children, of whatever class, growing up 
among us without education, what is to be their future ? What their 
influence upon society? It is here that we must look chiefly for the 
element that renders communities insecure, and keeps civilization down. 
Iterance is a prolific parent of crime, and the children now spoken 
of will grow up in imiorance unless they are by some means brought 
into the public schools. What remedy should be applied to this evil 
the Committee will not undertake to decide ; but have no hesitation 
in saying that it is a subject to which the citizens and authorities of the 
town would do well to give their attention. 

It can scarcely be too frequently reiterated that the absence of 
scholars from school once or a few times in a term, is an evil, the mag- 
nitude of which is not appreciated by those who look only casually at 
the subject. Many instances of absence have been, during the year, 
occasioned by sickness, which is unavoidable. But, with the vacations, 
terms and sessions arranged as they are, it would seem that the cases 
of absence might be more rare. Slight causes ought not to occasion 
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absence, and if all acted upon this principle, the number of scholars 
recorded as " not absent at all " might be much larger. 

The Committee do not hesitate to commend the schools of the town 
to the same fostering care which has so well guarded them heretofore. 
They cannot forbear, however, to express the hope that a larger amount 
will be appropriated to this object the coming year than heretofore. 
This will be necessary, both to meet the deficit of the past year and 
to cover the current expenses of the year to come. Several of the 
buildings are old, and need constant expenditures of money to keep 
them in a fit condition to be occupied by our children. If these ex- 
penditures are to come from the school appropriation, the amount voted 
should be sufficient to meet them, and in making provision for school 
purposes, this fact should be kept in view in addition to the considera- 
tions which ordinarily influence decisions of this nature. The mem- 
bers of the Committee do not flatter themselves that they were elected 
to this office because they were supposed to be more interested in the 

Imblic schools than their fellow-citizens are ; and in a town that has so 
ong manifested a very earnest devotion to this cause as Bristol has, it 
is believed to be sufficient to lay the facts before the people in order to 
obtain the necessary funds to keep the schools, at least, in as good con- 
dition as they have already reached. 

M. J. TALBOT, Chairman. 
R. S. Andrews, Secretary and Superintendent. 



SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

South District. — M. J. Talbot, Thomas Vernon, W. C. 6. » 
Cushman, Jonathan Waldron, J. N. Burgess, John B. Munro, 
Robert S. Andrews. 

Middle District. — ^William Manchester. 

North District. — William H. Church. 

M. J. Talbot, Chairman ; R. S. Andrews, Secretary and Superin- 
tendetit ; M. J. Talbot, Thomas Vernon, W. C. G. Cushman, 
ETiamining Committee. 
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EXPENBITUBES FOR THE YEAB. 

SOUTH DISTBIOT. 

BAXiAJUXS. 1864-^. 

High School, Principal $800 00 

«* Assistant 300 00 

1st Grammar School, Tea9her 700 00 

2d " •• " 825 00 

3d " •* ** 275 00 

1st Intermediate School " 250 00 

2d •* " '' 225 00 

North Primary " Principal 225 00 

" Assistant 175 00 

•* Teacher 250 00 

' " Principal 225 00 

" Assistant 175 00 

•* Teacher 200 00 



Centre 
South 

State St 



1868-4. 


$724 90 


250 00 


600 00 


300 00 


250 00 


225 00 


225 00 


200 00 


150 00 


215 00 


200 00 


150 00 


160 00 



$4,125 00 $3,624 00 

Bents 160 00 

Beptirs and Incidental Expenses 259 19 

$4,544 19 $4,544 19 

MIDDLB DISTRICT. 

Salary 600 00 450 00 

Incidental Expenses. : 10 50 $610 50 

S5,154 69 

HOSTH DISTBIOT. 

Salary 300 00 800 00 

Bepairing, Fael, fro . 40 00 $340 00 

VOKTHXAST DISTRICT. 

Salary 250 00 225 00 

Kepairs, Fuel, &c 29 96 $279 96 

Printing Reports, 4;c 31 00 

Charles A. Greene's hill for advertising?. . 15 42 

State Street School Books, Fael, &;c 46 69 

Clocks for Schools 27 50 $120 61 

Saperintendent and Examining Committee. $200 00 

$6,095 26 
Amoant of Appropriation $5,900 00 

Amonnt oyerdrawn • $195 26 

11 
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TOWN OP BARRINGTON. 

The School Committee of the town of Barrington respectfully 
Report : — 

That the three different schools in town have been in successful ope- 
ration during the usual months the past year. Competent teachers 
have had the care of the schools, and the desired results of their labors 
have been manifest. 

One interesting feature in regard to our schools is, that the willing- 
ness of the Districts to support and continue the schools is more and 
more plain, by their increased contributions. One thing yet to be 
secured, which would greatly contribute to the interest of the schools, 
and to the comfort of the teacher, is the more full cooperation of the 
parents. Facts go to show that they little think how much the mem- 
bers of a school are interested by the presence of visiting friends, aod 
what a cheerful impulse it gives to the feelings of teachers. 

If the town is so fortunate as to appoint a suitable town Committee, 
who attend faithfully to their work, it should be remembered that this 
.will not diminish the i*esponsibility of those who are under the highest 
obligations to be cooperators with the teachers, and to do what they 
can to place the school under circumstances to secure the greatest 
prosperity. It is hoped that what is so manifest will soon work the 
desired change. 

There is too great a variety of text-books, on the same subject, in 
some if not all the schools. It makes it necessary to have too many 
classes, and small ones, and too much time is taken up in the recita- 
tions. And it is not an easy matter to expel books from the school- 
room, which ought to give place to others and better ones. No new 
books have been introduced into the schools, by the Committee, the 
past year, though changes might have been made to the advantage of 
the schools. A sense of duty and [responsibility should characterize 
such a work. 

The School in District No. 1, was taught in the Spring and Summer 
by Miss Harriet L. Goodwin, whose amiable deportment, whose finish- 
ed education, and whose wise and judicious management, united to 
. make her a very acceptable and successful teacher. Under her super- 
intendence and instruction the school prospered, and the expectations 
of parents and guardians were met. When she left the good wishes 
of those who employed her went with her. 

She was succeeded in the Winter Term by Miss Addie E. Peck, 
whose enterprise, deep interest in her work, and whose persevering 
labors have placed the school in its present eligible position. When 
employed in any District her whole heart, her best energies, and her 
whole time is given to the work to which she is called. She does not 
allow scholars to be idle in the school-room, and gives them to under- 
stand that study is the only business of school hours, and that order 
and diligence are the two essential things in the school-room. 



I 
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The School in District No. 2, has been taught by Miss Mary S. 
Battey, for the \i'hole year. She has all due literary qualifications. 
She rales by love, and gives none of her scholars occasion to feel that 
she is not the kind and faithful teacher, and that she is not anxious to 
have them learn. The parents, whose children are under her care, 
may well depend upon their making progress. Her heart seems fixed 
upon the good oT her scholars, and she spares no pains to eiFect this. 
Her love for the school-room, and her peculiar interest in all that per- 
tains to the business of instruction, must gain the observation of all 
who have the privilege of seeing her in her work. Her school has 
been in a prosperous condition, and she is fully entitled to the credit 
of it. She will probably not want for employment in her calling. 

The School in District No. 3, was taught by Miss Addie E. Peck 
during the Spring and Fall Terms. She commenced the Spring Term 
with reasons to feel that more than a usual amount of care and labor 
were necessary to secure a character to the school which it ought to 
have. Under the influence of a purpose to strive for the accomplish- 
ment of what she saw wanting^ she went to her worky and one term 
was not needed to show that she was steadily approaching the point at 
which she was aiming. During both the Spring and Fall Terms, she 
was very successful in governing the school and giving instruction, and 
the happy results of the two terms were seen at the examinations, by 
parents and^Town Committee, and it was a matter of much regret to 
the members of the District, when she felt to say ^' that she could keep 
the school no longer." The school is in fair standing as one of the 
three sisters. 

The School, in the Winter Term, was taught by Mr. Samuel Merry, 
whose mind and energies have been given to the work of teaching a 
considerable portion of the time for years. He devoted the season for 
which he was employed among us to his specific work. He was a 
good disciplinarian, and insisted not only upon obedience to authority, 
but upon the maintenance of good morals. He wished to have becom- 
ing things around the school house, as well as in it. The examination 
at the end of the term exhibited progress in study, a healthful state of 
the school, and was very pleasant to visitors who were present on the 
occasion. 

XOVXT XBCBIVXD Bt THB DT8TBICT8 VOB SCHOOL PimPOBBS. 

FromtheTown $400 00 

From the State 275 40 

From Registry Taxes 25 11 



i Total S700 51 

AFPOBTIOMXBXT OF SCHOOL MONET. 

DistrictNo.l $22170 

*• 2 238 75 

•• 3 240 05 



Total WOO 50 
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BATS BILLS. 

DirtrictNo.l $22 20 

" 2 17175 

" 3 5153 

Total $245 48 

LaBt year .' 166 70 

Above last year 978 78 

TEACHERS. 



1 



8UMMBR, 



Dirt. 



Num. 



BMidence. 



WafM. 



No.l'H. L. Goodwin Mansfield, j $110 00 
No.2lMary S.BattejCranston..! 195 00 
No.alAddie B. PccklBarringtonl 154 00 



WINTER. 



Mam«. 



Betidenec. I Wag« 



Addie E. Peck|Barrington «112(K) 
Mary S. Battey i Cranston .. 160 00 
Matthew MerrylDartmoathl 126 00 



COXTIHUANCE OF 8CBOOL8. 

Summer. Winter. 

No. 1 5 Months. 4 Months. 

No.2 6J •• 4 

No.3 54 '• 3i " 

Whole nnmber of scholars registered in District No. 1, for Spring and Sammer 

Term 29 

For Winter Term 44 

Average Attendance 30 

District No. 2, in Summer, first part 42 

" '* second part 51 

Average Attendance, first part. 33.2 

second part 36.3 

Whole nnmber of scholars registered in District No. 3, in Snmmer, first part.47 

Second part 54 

In Winter 55 

Average Attendance in Summer, first part 42} 

*' second part 41 

Winter 36 



4< 






It is mach to be regretted that teachers are under the necessity of 
registering so many cases of tardiness and non-attendance. Some- 
thing should be done to provide a remedy for this evil. Parents should 
take a part in putting things right on this subject. It may not be 
amiss in this place, to suggest to trustees of the different. Districts, 
that visits to the schools during their progress, and their presence at 
the final examination, is what should be expected, and what should be 
considered by themselves as matter of imperative duty. 
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Let those who shall hold the office of trustees in the different Dis- 
tricts the ensuing year, see that thej set a good example in this par- 
ticular, and thus add dignity to their office. 

On the subject of school houses, your Committee wish to say a 
word. There are two within our limits which greatly need enlarging, 
to well accommodate the number of scholars who attend. It is a great 
disadvantage to have a crowded school-room ; to have no convenient 
place for recitations, and to be under the necessity of occupying a 
small place, and to make various changes during the day to have the 
business of the school go forward. 

It is one of the essentials to have teachers and scholars in health ; 
to have schools under circumstances to be most efficient and prosper- 
ous ; to have school-rooms sufficiently spacious, and to have conven- 
iences so that scholars can go and come without incommoding each 
other, and to be in a comfortable position in the time of recitation. 
If school houses do not afford conveniences, because scholars multiply, 
It is a plain intimation to the parents and guardians that the work of 
enlarging should be attended to without delay. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your Committee. 

For the Committee, 

FRANCIS WOOD, Superintendent. 
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